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“MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—o— | 


I. L. remarks, ‘‘ In reference to the ob- 
servations of our Correspondent in p. 415, 
on the jug found in Ireland, it may be noted 
that the brown ware or pitchers used 
in the north of Scotland have a head with a 
flowing beard in the fore part, from which 
they are always denominated ‘ a 
The traditional account which I have heard 
of this ornament is, that it originated with 
the Dutch, who meant it to represent the 
Duke d’Alva, and some lines are preserved 
concerning it :— ; 

‘The Duke de Alva’s beard and face 
The Dutch do on their pitchers place, 
Intending it for a disgrace,’ &c.”” 


C. L. observes, ‘‘In vol. xcvii. i. 210, 
your Correspondent L. W. speaking of the 
Tipping family, asks ‘ what became of Dame 
Mary Tipping, daughter of Sir John Lear 
of Lyodttige Devon, after the death of Sir 
Thomas her husband?’ She subsequently 
married a Mr. John Comyns Ge so in 
the parish of Bishopsteignton (in which pa- 
rik! Lpadsidge is ntl and I have > 
doubt was buried there; but I cannot posi- 
tively assert the latter fact; nor do J know 
if she left any issue of that-second marriage.” 

With rd to the wife of the late Sir 
‘Eliab Harvey, after what we stated last 
month, ‘another correspondent, still inere- 
dulous, has sent a repetition of the asser- 
tion that the late Marchioness of Bucking- 
‘ham ‘‘was the sole legitimate child and 
‘heiress of Earl Nugent by Lady Berkeley.” 
‘For the satisfaction of L. we have referred 
to the “Memoirs of the Margravine of 
Anspach,” and are thus enabled to confirm 
‘our former statement by the good authority 
of a: sister of the party in question. The 
Margravine gives an account in p. 2, of all 
her mother’s children -by: the Earl of Berke- 
ley, and says she ‘‘ produced at one birth 
three children, females, who were born at 
Berkeley Castle, but lived only a few hours 
after being christened.” The only Lady 
Louisa Berkeley of that generation was one 
of these. Again, in p. 10, the Margravine 
mentions her mother’s second marriage to 
Earl Nugent, and adds, ** by whom she had 
two daughters.” And again, in p. 48, ‘* At 
one of these balls, I saw my father-in-law 
[stepfather], and told him I named my 
two bride-maids, and they were my young 
sisters.” 
the youngest daughter of Lord Berkeley, 
these were of course her mother’s two 
daughters by Lord Nugent, and of these 
Lady Louisa Harvey was one.—The. other 
remarks of L. shall be attended to hereafter. 

Collins the Poet.—Mr. Pickering of Chan- 
cery-lane will feel obliged if either of our 
Correspondents can furnish him with any 


As the Margravine was herself 


new particulars respecting Collins or his 
family. His Letters, a Poem on the Mar- 
riage of the Prince of Orange, mentioned in 
the Gent. Mag. vol. 1v. p. 167 ; an original 
portrait, or his autograph, will be sccept- 
able, for the edition of his works about to 
be printed in the Aldine Edition of the 
Poets. 

For the remarks on the Highland Cos- 
tume, in p. 445, as represented on his Ma- 
jesty’s picture by Mr. Wilkie, we were in- 
debted to Mr. James Logan, who has paid 
much attention to these matters; and who 
is now engaged on a work on the Celts, &c. 

We shall be happy to continue to receive 
the communicatious of A.C.C.; but we can- 
not take the liberty he suggests with the 
articles of our other Correspondents. 

We must see Mr. Knott's Sermon, and 
Mr. Bree’s book, before we can give any 
opinion. 

We beg to inform J. D. that Bisho 
Bridgman’s epitaph in Kinnersle Chureh 
has been published in Ormerod’s History of 
Cheshire. 

J. J. W. says, “When Dr. Parr heard 
Fox in the House of Commons, he exclaim- 
ed, ‘ Had I followed any other profession, I 
might have been sitting by the side of that 
illustrious statesman ; 3 should have had all 
his powers of argument,—all Erskine’s elo- 

uence,—and all Hargrave’s law.’ (Barker’s 

arriana, vol. 1. p. 498.) This exclamation 
of Parr’s may be compared with the conclu- 
sion of the following splendid passage which 
occurs in an oration intended to have been. 
delivered by Sir William Jones before the 
University of Oxford, but which, strange to 
rk is not inserted in the collected edition 
of ‘his’ works: * The miserable times in’ 
which he [Milton] lived, deprived this great 
man of the glory which he must have ac- 
quired, if his genius had found room to ex- 
pand itself in a free air and a favourable cli- 
mate; for, had he flourished in Athens, 
while Athens herself was independent, he 
would have rivalled Sophocles in poetry, 
Demosthenes in eloquenee, and even So- 
crates in virtue.’ ”’ i 

We are obliged by the communication of 
W.S. It shall appear in our next. 


2 Errata. 

P, 295, a.10, read, ‘about three feet 
four inches long, and three feet ; one foot, 
ae and nine inches,” &c. 

. 838, a. 1, 11, for Londinalis read Lon- 

dinatis. 

P. 374, a. 18, for widow read sister. 

P. 442, for ** Dream of Devorgoil,” read 
Doom. 

P. 474, a. lines 11 aud 19, for Butler read 
Sanders. . 
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THE melancholy duty at length Duke of Wellington by express. His 
devolves upon us of recording the death Grace immediately communicated with 
of our revered, illustrioas, and highly- his colleagues, and as the demise of 
accomplished monarch George the the Crown might from that communi- 
Fourth, who, after along and painful cation have been expected some hours 
illness, breathed his last, at the Palace before it did occur, it was determined 
of Windsor, on Saturday the 26th to take the necessary steps to prevent 
inst. at a quarter past three o’clock in the Commons making a House, which 
the morning. The first bulletin, an- was yo effected. At ten 
nouncing his Majesty’s indisposition, o'clock on Friday night his Majesty 
was issued on the 13th of April; and appeareddrowsy. The physicians, Sir 
the late bulletins, for some week's past, enry Halford and Sir Matthew Tier- 
had in some degree prepared us for the ney, and Mr. Brodie, the surgeon in 
present afflicting event. The admission attendance, withdrew for the purpose 
that his Majesty was labouring under of allowing’ his Majesty to enjoy that 
considerable langour and debility, in relief from pain which éleep invariably 
consequence of cough and expectora- brings. His Majesty slept at intervals, 
tion, was considered by those acquaint- and without any particular variation, 
ed with the nature of the disease as so as to make it necessary to call the 
an alarming symptom. The remedies a till about three o’clock on 
which were employed bythe attendant Saturday morning, when he awoke, and 
physicians had fo r some time the effect expressed a wish to be raised up. The 
of controlling but not of averting the attendants, while preparing to raise his 
painful progress of the disease. The i. materialchange 
cough which latterly came on appeared had taken in his whole appearance, 
to have been chiefly dependent upon and apprehending the most fatal and 
the impeded flow of blood through the immediate consequences, they instantly 
left side of the heart, by which it was summoned the medical attendants into 
thrown back upon the lungs, so as to the chamber of their Sovereign. But 
produce congestion. Considerable por- the painful event that was about to 
tions of the lungs were consolidated, happen was too apparent. - After lan- 
from the previous attacks of inflamma- gushing, without pain, for about ten 
tion with which his Majesty had re-_ minutes, nature became completel 
peatedly been afflicted, and hence any exhausted, and his Majesty cplved. 
additional affection added greatly tothe The ney rere intelligence was, of 
difficulty with which the respiratory course, forwarded to ministers, and 
organs performed their functions. the Duke of Wellington immediately 
More lately the expectoration had been left London for Windsor Castle, from 
mixed with blood.. On Thursday and. whence, after having given the neces- 
Friday, excepting only when painfully sary instructions, he proceeded to 
suffering from paroxysms of coughing Bushy Park, for the purpose of com- 
and expectoration, the Royal sufferer municating the painfal event to the 
remained in a state of absolute stupor, Duke of Clarence, now hjs Most Gra- 
but apparently free from bodily pain. cious Majesty King William the 
|About the middle of Friday the at- Fourth, and to do homage to the new 
‘tendant physicians perceived that their Sovereign of this mighty empire. 
Royal patient was rapidly sinking, and Thus terminated, in the 68th year 
they forwarded the fntelligence tothe of his age, the reign of George the 
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State or Rericgion 1n Moupavia 
axnpD WALLACHIA. 
Taken from the French.* 


HE number of churches and con- 
vetits in the towns and their sub- 
urbs is almost incredible. All the 
rinces, and many wealthy individuals, 
ave had the vanity to perpetuate their 
names by building them, not forget- 
ting to have their portraits and those 
of their families painted on the walls 
within. The churches are very dark ; 
the walls are’ covered with paintings of 
saints and their miracles, which reflect 
no credit’ on the artist either for exe- 
cition or design. In the further chapel 
there is only a’ single altar, which, 
according to Greek custom, is hidden 
by a curtain and a portico of gilt wood. 
he walls are lined with seats; in the 
principal churches a throne is raised 
for the prince and a smaller one for the 
princess. At the entrance are marble 
tombs of the founders, in which their 
descendants only have the right to 
bury; other persons, as well as the 
commonalty, are interred in neigh- 
bouring cemeteries. [The churches 
and convents are extremely rich; those 
of Bucharest, the metropolis of Wala- 
chia, have been computed in present 
times at 400,000 piasters, or 12,000/. 
and those of Jassay, the metropolis of 
Moldavia, at an equal amount. Of 
late years no asylum has been respected 
by the Turkish soldiery ; for these bar- 
barians have violated the convents, 
tortured the treasurers to make them 
discover concealed valuables, and car- 
ried away the inmates as slaves, with 
all the usual circumstances of cruelty. ] 
There are three dioceses in Walla- 
chia, namely, the archbishopric me- 
tropolitan of Bucharest, the bishopric 
of Crayow, or Rimnik, and that of 
Buseo. In Moldavia there are four 
dioceses, namely, the archbishopric 
metropolitan of Jassy, and the bishop- 
rics of Fernauci, Romanow, and Falci. 
In these Principalities the archbishop 
metropolitan is president of the divan, 
and is regarded as the oracle of the law. 
Prince Ypsilanti admitted also the 
bishops in Wallachia ; and in increasing 





* Voyage en Valachie et en Moldavie, 
traduit de I'Italien M. Lejeune, Pro- 
fesseur de littérature, et ex-professeur parti- 
culier de Son Altesse le Prince de Moldavie. 
Paris, 1822. The es enclosed in 
brackets are added by the French translator, 
as also the notes, except those marked L. 
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their authority and distinction he was: 
well aware of the ascendant they had: 
over the uneducated and superstitious: 
minds of the people. ‘ 
The prevailing religion is that of the 
Greek church, and the patriarch of 
Constantinople is recognised as the 
— head. - [In Moldavia the Ca-: 
tholics are numerous, amounting to: 
about 50,000. They once obtained 
leave to erect a bishopric at Bacow, 
which was occupied for three years ; 
but after the bishop’s death the court’ 
of Rome obtained the nomination; 
however, as the French government! 
was then in possession of the Roman’ 
states, the new prelate could not ob- 
tain his passports, and the see remained 
vacant; which lapse is regarded by 
the Moldavians as an abandonment of: 
the papal claim. In 1818, the Pope 
having sent a bishop into this province 
to administer confirmation, not onl 
did he fail in endeavouring to establis 
the see of Bacow, but had great diffi- 
culty in accomplishing the particular 
object of his ne ar, 
he ecclesiastics are mostly very 
ignorant, and the people have no other 
principles than those of an outward 
and superstitious worship. ‘The chief 
point, and in which they place the 
whole of religion, is to observe four sea- 
ons of abstinence in the year, namely, 
Christmas, Easter, the Apostles, and 
Assumption, which is very strict with 
regard to the quality of ‘bod, though 
not as to quantity, and to fast on Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays. Their confes- 
sors are married priests (for the Greek 
church ordains men who have been 
previously married, though it does not 
permit its clergy to marry after ordina- 
tion); and prelates who are always’ 
chosen from monasteries of the order 
of S. Basil, that office being inter- 
dicted as long as they remain in the 
monastic condition. The penitent 
always gives an alms to the confessor, 
who recommends him to have fort 
masses said for the dead. One of these 
confessors counselled a female peni- 
tent to purloin the necessary sum from 
her master; assuring her, that as he 
was not a Christian, that is, not of the 
Greek communion, it was no sin to 
abstract this sum for so pious a pur- 
pose. [For these people, out of ignor- 
ance, consider the Catholics .in the 
same lightas they themselves are held in’ 
by the Mahometans.] This fact, how~ 
ever, ought not to prejudice us against 
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the clergy, as if these were their ge- 


rieral principles. [The bishops who: 


composed the sacred synod under the 
venerable patriarchs Cyril and Gre- 

ty, most of whom have fallen by 
Turkish butchery, joined to the purest 
morals the most enlightened philo- 
sophy; and they were sincerely de- 
sirous of seeing the two churches ter- 
minate their differences by an union 
which is generally desired, which the 
times have facilitated, but which only 
the fear of the Turks impedes. ] 

It is certain that the common people 
have no idea of Christian morality, yet 
they regard as infidels all who are not 
of their communion. Hence more 
worship is paid to an image than to the 
sacrament of the Eucharist. For in- 
stance, there is an image of the Virgin 
which is esteemed miraculous; when 
the prince, or any great nobleman, is 
ill, a fine carriage is sent to bring it 
from the monastery of Serandari, where 
it is kept; the abbot mounts the car- 
riage, which is surrounded with lighted 
torches, resting the image on his bo- 
som; if the: invalid is of inferior de- 
gree, a monk in a chariot conducts a 
smaller image of the same form; but 
if it is a poor.man that is sick, a com- 
mon monk carries a little picture on 
foot. In the streets where this image 
is carried, every one prostrates himself 
with a reverence which is always in 
proportion to its size. ; 

The Eucharist, however, is carried 
on foot, in a little coffer, by a priest, 
a child precedes it witha dirty lantern, 
and no attention is attracted by it. 
[According to Greek. rites, it is com- 
posed of bread and consecrated wine, 
and not of a wafer like the Catholic 
one.} The priest makes no scruple of 

‘oing into a house to gossip, and even 
into a tavern to drink. ass is said 
in the churches only once, and at day- 
break, except in the chapels belonging. 
to. the princes, or where mi-matins are 
said. ‘There is a prodigious number of 
festivals, and ia Wallachia even the 
feast of the Devil is celebrated on the 
second Wednesday after Easter, with 
an infinity of superstitions. 

Credulity is not confined to the vul- 

r, but people of cultivated minds 
oc te in sorcery and divination, and 
in all that the roguery of man has 
ever invented. They are persuaded 
that there are persons so malicious, that 
they can dry up atree by fixing their 
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eyes upon it, and even strike a man : 
with sickness. They do not love to 
hear their children, their horses, or 
any other favourite object praised too 
highly ;* and hang garlic-tops from 
their necks as an efficacious antidote. 
against witchcraft. If any one hap- 
pens to praise such an object with ear- 
nestness, they entreat him to spit upon _ 
it. This is common in the Levant. | 
One of the most absurd exhibitions, 
and which serves the priests best,. is 
that of the Vampires. They assert, 
that a corpse which is not immediately 
tainted preserves a spark of life, and 
that the soul is not yet parted, nor can | 
be, if the individual had incurred an 
ecclesiastical censure, whether openly 
or tacitly; that during the night the 
soul quits her tomb, and seeks to do 
all the harm she can among the living. | 
The first proof or suspicion of this 
being the case, is when the earth, 
which covers the body, trembles; then 
the priest, his wife, and at length the 
whole neighbourhood, as being the 
most exposed, begin to spread thé re- 
port, and call on the relations of the 
defunct, who are obliged to pay the 
priest for disinterring the corpse, and 
delivering it from the excommunica- 
tion. If it is found entire, they place 
it against a wall, and it often happens 
that the body falls to dust while the 
priest is exorcising it. If, on the con- 
trary, it is slow in decaying, or remains 
upright, the a§gsistants redouble their 
complaints and howlings, in the per- 
suasion that the excommunication 
which rests on it is most weighty and 
of the first degree ; a priest of higher 
order is then sent for, and sometimes 
a bishop, by whom the miracle is per- 
formed. As the nobles are buried under 
tombs of stone, they are probably free 
from the imputation of vampiricism, 
and their corpses are never exposed to 
this inconvenience ; it is the captains 
of police, and the dealers in provisions, 
who are most so; for persons of their 
calling are detested by the people, and 
their ill-gotten wealth seems to devolve, 
in some just proportion at least, upon 


the clergy. 
(To be continued in Supplement.) 





* Catullus alludes, to this superstition, 
when he, says that his and Lesbia’s happi- 
ness is greater than arithmetic can calcu- 
late, or envy— 

«« Mala fascinare lingua.” L. 
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CLASSICAL MEMORANDA.—No. III. 


THOMAS GATAKER.—THE LETTER Q, AND ITS ORIGIN.—GREEK AND LATIN 
SIMILAR, BUT NOT IDENTICAL. 


5, HY have not we our own Vite 
clarorum Philologorum, as 
scholars on the Continent have theirs ? 
The division of labour in biographical 
literature, as in every other depart- 
ment, becomes now imperatively ne- 
cessary, from the accumulation of ma- 
terials for each particular line in the 
history of learning and of learned men. 
If'a regular biography of all our classi- 
cal scholars, therefore, might be too 
extensive a work ; why should we not 
have in one good volume a brief, clear, 
and distinct Notitia Literaria of such 
men as Lily and Linacer, as Gataker, 
Duport, Stanley, and Gale, cum mul- 
tis aliis, were it only to the year 1700 
inclusive? At all events, there is a 
desideratum iv our literature pointed 
out: whoever supplies the perform- 
ance, will do honour to his country. 

Thomas Gataker was a man ofwery 
extraordinary erudition, and of fine ta- 
Jents asa critic ; but like other men of 
much learning, he had his favourite 
conundrums. And from one such 
cause alone I consider his book now 
before me (De Novi Instrumenti Stylo 
Dissertatio, Londini, 1648,) as a very 

reat and somewhat rare curiosity. 
Gataker maintained the letter Q in 
its origin and use to be strictly equiva- 
lent to CV: accordingly, QVI with 
him was avile usurpation on the rights 
of QI. And in agreement with this 
notion (of which a good account may 
be found in Ainsworth’s own Dic- 
tionary introductory to the letter Q) 
he had his whole Dienstation (except 
by some mischance the title-page) en- 
tirely so and consistently printed. 

The following extract from the first 
chapter of that work, here accurately 
given, may for more reasons than one 
deserve the attention of the curious 
reader; in Gataker’s own words, it is 
the Seripti occasio. 

‘‘Dum amici rogatu, cujus cure fideige 
reculas suas bonus ille senex morti jam 
proximus commiserat, viri gravissimi, et 
cum eruditione non vulgari, tum canitie goge 
veneranda insignis, D, Gualteri Traversii 
bibliothecam, bonis autoribus liberaliter in- 
structam, excutio; incidi in D. Sebastiant 
Pfochenii Vedderavi libellum, qi diatriben 
habebat de lingue Grece Novi Testamenti 
puritate; mole qidem haud grandem, sed 


literis bonis gravidam e paucis schedis 
utilia ac cheswvediene gee visa est com? 


plecti non pauca.” 


His opening chapter is on many ac- 
counts valuable, and perhaps not the 
least so from its giving the first speci- 
men of an illustration of the Latin 
language as derived from the Greek. 
In the five verses of Virgil, beginning 
‘*Tityre, tu patula, &c.” Gataker has 
ingeniously traced a most plausible ety- 
mology from the one language to the 
other. And whoever peruses it care- 
fully, will find it vastly superior in 
plainness and probability to'a similar 
attempt made by Scheid (in his Prole- 
gomena ad Etymologicum ) to elucidate 
the first eleven verses of the Eneid. 

Unluckily, indeed, this whole doc- 
trine of the derivation of the Latin 
from the Greek, in a certain sense 
just if restrained to great general simi- 
litude ‘with much actual coincidence 
betwixt the two languages, becomes 
full of fancy and moonshine when ex- 
tended to absolute or even predomi- 
nant identity. ° ' 
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Mr. Ursan, Thetford, May 7. 
I FIND, in p. 307, the mention of a 

well-known ‘line, 

Nijoy drounmara, ar mova oy, 
Your Correspondent in particular, and 
your readers in general, may be glad to 
see what I have extracted below. 

You solicit classical communications, 
and I hope that the Urban-e Cerberus 
will deign ‘to accept this sop, in the 
absence of more substantial food ! 

E. H. Barker. 

i. “In carminum ineditorum nu- 
mero hunc etiam versiculum reposi- 
tum video a viro amicissimo, 


Niloy cvopnorce, un pdvav Sav. 


Egregia sententia, quam exemplis ali- 
uot illustrabo. picharmus apud 


lem. Alex. Str. 7, p. 844. Potter: 
Kadagdy tov vou tay Exc, amrav od 
. cua xocbagds ee 
Grotii Excerpta, p.477. De Pytha- 
gora hoc narrat Diod. 5. in Excerptis 
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Valesii, p. 246. “Ors & airds TluOayd- 
eas maenyyeAre weds to's Yous meorst= 
vous Tous Quovras, jan moduTeAcic, &AAG 
Acameas xb xalapas Exovras tobnrac* 
Spolws Ot wn pdvov To caper xabagdy wan 
geXoLEVOUS mwaons adixov mentiws, aAAw 
xed chy Luxny ayvevovcay. Auctor in- 
certus Epigr. 239. Anal. 3, 199. 

"Ooris P ovAcoy nrog, amdorixe" ovmore 

yae ony 
Yuxny txvibes, caper Ssoesvdpevos. 


Jam versus iste, de quo agimus, ex e0- 
rum est genere, qui, inverso ordine 
lecti, eadem verba, eundem sensum 
prebent. Kagxivouvs vocant, aut retro- 
grados. Qua re animadversa, consului 
caput Anthologie Planudez, ubi ta- 
les ingenii lusus extare memineram, 
ibique hunc etiam versum inter alios 
deprehendi. Vide Anthol. L. 6, Tit. 
13.”—Im. G. Huscuxe’s Analecta 
Critica in Anthol. Gr. 1800, p. 289. 

2. “Post hunc Indicem,” (in Cod. 
Palatino-Vaticano, nunc Parisino,) * in 
locum Paraphrasios Nonni inserta sunt 
tria folia, impleta illa, ut dixi, variis 
epigrammatis, ex Planudea maximam 
partem excerpta. Sunt autem hec,— 
24. Versus, sive verborum lusus po- 
tius, mihi aliunde non notus, xaeni~ 
ywons, 

Niloy cvourporee, ut povaer ofiv. 
In marg. tov Kupou Ztualrov Kapxivos.” 


3. ** Le docte M. Gevartius, Histo- 
riographe de I’'Empereur et du Roy 
d’Espagne, me donnant a disner chez 
luy a Anvers, me fit remarquer sur 
son bassin 4 laver, ce vers retrograde, 
tiré de l’Anthologie, 

Nijoy dvounpourer, jan pdvery Opiy. 
Ce qui me fit souvenir de ce que m’a- 
voit dit autrefois mon pere, qu’il avoit 
oui 4 Paris un predicateur, qui com- 
menga son Sermon ainsi, Nous lisons 
autour du Benoitier de l' Eglise de S. 
Sophie & Constantinople ce vers Grec, 

Nioy cvounprcoter, jan povey opiv. 
Ce qui confirme le Medicin Vertunian 
écrivant\a Scaliger, de Poitiers le 13 
Avril 1607. MM. Rapin, dit-il, m’a 
appris ce Vers Grec avrsorpiQorra trouvé 
autour d'un Benoitier &@ Constantinople, 
Nijoy, etc."—P. Cotomesi1 Opera, 
1709, p. 318. 


: 


Greek Inscription.—Passage in Horace. 


(June, 


Mr. Ursan, June 12. 


i the following passage of Horace— 

** Meo sum pauper in @re,” (Epist. 
ii. lib, 2,) there appears some difficulty. 
The words occur, it will be remember- 
ed, in the opening of the Epistle, in the 
story of the slave-dealer, who, after 
commending in the highest terms the 
qualifications of the boy in ‘person, 
obedience to command, and education, 
‘¢ Literulis Greecis imbutus, idoneus arti 

Cuilibet”— 
goes on to say, in reference to himself, 
who is thus dexterously making his 
bargain, 

**Multa fidem promissa levant; ubi plenius 
zquo : 
Laudat, venales qui vult extrudere merces. 
Res urget me nulla: meo sum pauper in 
ere.” ' 
The meaning of the expression seems 
to be, that, ‘although poor, I am in- 
debted to no one, and able to keep out of 
debt, and therefore in a inanner rich.” 
Perhaps the familiar phrase, when ap- 
plied to a man of humble means, of 
living on his own property, may be 
nearer than any other expression in 
English to the Latin phrase, although 
by no means comprehending the exact 
meaning. The Delphin note on this 
passage Is, 

*¢ Nullum zs alienum habeo ; nihil debeo 
cuiquam. Cic. pro Roscio comedo. Lo- 
cuples erat: nihil debebat : in suis nummis 
versabatur.”” 

The meum e@s seems to be used in 
direct contrast to the @s alienum, and 
to intimate that a freedom from all 
debt may be thus comparative wealth. 
Francis translates the lines I have tran- 
scribed thus : 

‘¢ He sinks in credit who attempts to raise 
His venal wares with over-rating praise, 
To put them off his hands. My wants are 


none, 
My stock is little, but that stock my own.” 
And gives this note in explanation, 


‘¢Meo sum pauper in ere.” A kind of 
proverbial expression, nor possible to be 
translated. Cicero says of Roscius, ‘* Debe- 
bat? imo in suis nummis versabatur.” 


It certainly seems a proverbial expres- 
sion, but probably some of your learn- 
ed correspondents may be able to throw 
a little more light upon it than the 
notes I have transcribed. 

Yours, &c. H. B. 
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Notices oF Tavistock. 
With a Plate. 
(Continued from page 412.) 
N Tavistock Church is a mony- 


ment, beautifullyexecuted,of Judge . 


Glanvile, in his robes; another, which 
I have little doubt, is that of the un- 
fortunate Sir John Fitz (of whom more 
under Fitzford) and his lady. Also 
memorials of the Willesfords, the For- 
tescues of Buckland Filleigh, and the 

Manatons, who, subsequently to the 

Glanviles, were the possessors of . Kil- 

worthy, , 

Prince mentions an honorary ce- 
notaph to that eminently great and 
politic sovereign Queen .Elizabeth,: 
the Rev. Mr. oe informs me, that 
it consisted of a painting on the south 
wall of the chancel, now effaced,: re- 
presenting a sepulchral monument. 
Such memorials to that eminent pro- 
tector of our newly established re- 
formed church, were, I believe, ‘not 
an unfrequent tribute by the parochial 
congregations of England, to her me- 
mory. Against the north wall of 
Greenwich Church, in Kent, there 
hangs, at this day, a painting on board, 
representing a monumental effigy of 
the Virgin Queen. 

Tue Lazar Housg, or Hospitau, 
oF St. Mary MaGbaven ann St. 
THEOBALD. 
An hospital for leprovs men and 

women, (of the foundation of which 

no record is extant) stood at the west- 
ern extremity of the town of Tavis- 
stock, on the spot where the parish 
work-house is now built. It was de- 
dicated, as eleemosynary  establish- 
ments for a similar pnrpose usually 
were, to St. Mary Mardalen, and was 
commonly called the Maudjin Chapel. 

St. Theobald was, in this instance, 

associated as co-patron with Sc. Mary. 

My researches among such of the 
old deeds in the parish chest at Tavi- 
stock as were accessible to me, in the 
year 1827, has enabled me to give the 
following list of Priors or Governors of 
ihe Maudlin. I shall incidentally men- 
tion the different documents which 
have afforded me the information. 

Ralph Gryth was Prior in the 17th 
year of the reign of Edward the Fourth, 
when I find him granting to Ralph 
Foster, in the name of himself and his 
successors, for 20 years, all the close 
called the Maudlin park (enclosed 

Gent. Maa. June, 1830. 


C 
2 


from his lease to 





fields obtained, and in many instances 


_I believe retain, the appellation of parks 


in this county), at the yearly rent of 
12s, per annum, 

Thomas Glanfelde was Prior in the 

1gth year of oy) VIII. as I learn 

ohn Tibb, during 

the term of the contracting parties’ 

lives, of nine feet of ground ‘ lying by 


_the hospital plats and boundyngs,” at 


10d. per ann, the rent to be paid at 
Michaelmas and Lady-day, half-yearly. 

William Cole, Prior in the 32d of 
Henry VIII. leases for 00 years to 
Richard Foster, Constance his wife, 
and John the son of Richard Foster, 
all the close and garden situate north 
of the hospital, having on the west the 
Spital-lane, and the Jand called the 
‘** Mawdelyn grounde.” 

Robert Isaac, who is styled Guber- 


-nator (Governor), in the following 
year grants a lease to Guido Leman, 


of a tenement and three gardens in 
Ford-street. 

Thomas Payne, Prior in the 2d and 
3d of Philip and Mary, lets to William 
Rossell, baker, all the garden and its 
appurtenances called “ the blind Hey,” 
at 2s. per ann. The style of the King 
and Queen I shall add from the aites- 
tation, as it is not perhaps very gene- 
rally known: ‘ Philipp and Marye, 


.by the grace of God Kyng and —_ 


of England, Fraunce, Naples, Hieru- 


salem, and Ireland, defenders of the 
Fayth, princes of Spayne and Sicyll, 
.archedukes of Austria, dukes.of Mil- 


Jayne, Burgundye, and Brabant, counts 
of Haspurge, Flaunders,, and ‘Tyroll.” 
The hospital or Jazar-house of St. 
Mary and St. Theobald; syrvived the 
suppression of establishments of a larger 
nature, and in the 27th of Elizabeth, 
** John Batte, then Prior, and the bre- 
theryn and sustern of the same house, 
with one consent, by deed indented 
under seal, demised to John Ffitz, 
Esquier, William Houghton, Nicholas 
Glanyile, Robert Moore, Edward De- 
nys, Roger Upcote, Thamas Libbe, 
Richard Drake, Thomas Sowton, the 
last eight being supervisors,dispensators 
for the behoof of the Church and pa 
rish of Tavistock of the poor people 
of the same, for the term of one theu- 
sand years, the. house known by the 
name of the Maudlyn Chapel, the 
chapel hay thereto belonging, three 
closes of land called the Maudlin 
parkes, one garden in the occupation 
of John Ffitz, and one meadow called 


; 
; 
{ 
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the Maudlin mead, lying near the wa- 
ter of Lambourn.”* These were there- 
fore the possessions of this charitable 
endowment (by whomever originally 
made) which had protected for some 
centuries the outcast of society, the 
poor afflicted leper, from beggary and 
want. Lepers not thus provided for, 
sought their living from the charity of 
passengers, and sate by the wayside, 
attracting their attention, or warning 
them from contact, by the ringing of 
a hand-bell: in an illuminated MS. of 
the Lansdowne Library, in the British 
Museum, may be seen a representation 
of a leprous woman thus provided, her 
face disfigured with spots, her limbs 
swathed in bandages. She rings her bell 
and exclaims, ‘* some good, my gentle 
masters, for God’s sake!” Stow, speak- 
ing of the charitable provisions insti- 
tuted in London by the Christian be- 
nevolence of Edward the Sixth, says, 
** they provided for the Lazer to keepe 
him out of the citie from clapping of 
dishes and ringing of lLels, to the great 
trouble of the citizens, and also to the 
dangerous infection of many, that they 
should bee relieved at home at their 
houses, by several] pensions.’ 

The Chapel of the Maudlin appears 
by the following entry in the Church- 
warden’s book of Tavistock, to have 
been in existence, and used | suppose 
for divine service, in the year 1672. 
** October 20, 1672, thencollected at the 
Maudlin Chappell, towardes the reliefe 
of John Bazely, blacksmith, inhabi- 
tant in the saide towne of Tavistocke, 
the sum of thirty shillings and six- 
pence.” 

St. Jonun’s Cuapev. 

On the south bank of the Tavy, 
under a steep and woody declivity, near 
Guile or Abbey-bridge, stood St. John’s 
Chapel, a dependency of the Abbey, 
occupied, I believe, by a solitary monk 
or hermit, to whose custody this ora- 
tory was consigned. 

A fine natural spring rises in this 
spot from the earth (a circumstance 
which seems to have been usually 
sought for in chusing the site of an 
hermitage),} and falls into the Tavy. 





* Now Lamerton. Rowe the Poet was 
born there. He was son of the incumbent 
of the Church. 

+ Survey of London, 4to. edit. 1613, p. 
596. 

} See observations by A. J. K. on the 
Hermitage inthe wall, Monkwell-street,Crip- 
plegate. Geut. Mag. May, 1825, p. 401. 
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Hermitages were generally dedicated 
to St. John, from that apostle having 
entered on his labours in the desert. 
The ancient Romish Pontifical has a 
articular office for consecrating an 
hermit to his solitary life, ‘* Ad reclu- 
dendum anacoritam.” From an old in- 
ventory of the Treasury of Tavistock 
Parish Church, [ gather that a hermit 
(doubtless of St. John’s) left his silver 
crucifix to the Church, inclosing a 
portion of the wood of the real cross.§ 
The following petition to William 
Earl of Bedford, which may be dated 
about the year 1677, is extant among 
the parish archives. 


*¢ To the Right Honorable William Earle 
of Bedford, Lord Russell, and Baron of 
Thornaugh : 

‘¢ The humble petition of your Portrieve, 
and the Masters of yot Towne and Burrough 
of Tavistock, 

*¢ Humbly sheweth, 

*¢ That, whereas theare is a little cottage 
much ruyned, with two little garden 
plotts to the same belonginge, called by the 
name of St. John’s Chapple, bought in by 
the p’shioners of Tavistocke in the tyme of 
the late contagious sicknes, and then con- 
verted to a Pest House, and was verie use- 
full and beneficiall to your said Towne and 
Burrough, in regard it borders on the River 
of Tavey, and seeinge of late it is falne into 
your Lordship’s hands, wee humbly desire 
and begge your Lordship, out of your noble 
bountie and wonted charitie, to bestowe an 
estate for nynetienyne yeares determinable on 
the three lives hereunder named, in the said 
cottage and gardens on your said Towne and 
Burrough, reservinge to your Lordship the 
auncient rent of one shilling yearly; and as 
it is our whole desire, soe it shall be our 
choicest care, it be altogether converted to 
the use of the poore of your said Towne 
and Burrough, except great necessitie con- 
strayne us againe to convert it to a Pest 
House. This boone, if your honour please 
to bestowe on us for soe pious a worke, 
your humble petic’oners shall daylie praie 
for your Lordship’s prosperitie, long to con- 
tinue. (Signed) John Cudlippe, Portrieve, 
Ffrancis Collen, Michael Willesford, Jo. 
Herry, David Sargant, Richard Spry, Wil- 
liam Saxfen, Walter Godben.” 


St. Marearet’s 
was a small Chapelry also dependant 
on the Abbey. No remains of this 





§ I saw a cross of gold of this descrip- 
tion, sold in the year 1828, at Thomas's 
Auction-rooms, described as having belonged 
to Edward the Confessor; it inclosed a 
small portion of black wood, and bore the 
inscription PRECIOSVM LIGNVM® 
DOMINI. 








woe ee 
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building are now extant; but the Rev. 
Mr. Bray thinks it stood near Tavy 
town, now MountTavy, theseatof John 
Carpenter, esq. and that it was used as 
a place of worship by the families in- 
habiting the hamlet and manor of Cud- 
lippe town. 


Tue Bripvegs. 

There are three stone bridges over 
the Tavy at Tavistock, establishing a 
communication between the town and 
the south bank of the river. Two are 
in immediate contiguity with the town, 
Abbey or Guile bridge,and New bridge ; 
and the third is West bridge at Ford or 
Fitzford, in its immediate vicinity. The 
Jegend which accounts for the erection 
of Guile or Abbey bridge, however 
trite, cannot well be passed over in si- 
lence in a topographical sketch of Ta- 
vistock. In the reign of Edward III. 
one Child of Plimstock, a man of large 
possessions, hunting in the winter sea- 
son on the trackless waste of Dartmoor, 
lost his way, and being pressed by the 
extremity of cold, killed his horse, em- 
bowelled him, and crept into his carcase 
for shelter ; but seeing little chance of 
preservation by this expedient, he at the 
same time made his will in the follow- 
ing terms, using some of the blood of 
his steed for ink : 

‘* He that finds and brings me to my tomb, 


“* My lands which are at Plimstock shall be 
his doom.” 


At length, to use the words of a Bri- 


tish pastoral poet, pathetically describ- 
ing a similar occurrence, 





** on every nerve 

The deadly winter seizes, shuts up sense ; 

And, o’er his inmost vitals creeping cold, 

Lays him along the snows a stiffened corse, 

~~ out and bleaching in the northern 
ast.” 


A passenger finds the body with the 
testament, and gives notice to the monks 
of St.Rumon of the circumstance ; they 
hasten to the spot in order to bring the 
corpse to their church for interment, 
and to claim the conditional bequest. 
The men of Plimstock, hearing also of 
the extraordinary will of their towns- 
man, assemble at a certain bridge, then 
the only passage over the river in those 
parts, to oppose the monks in their 
way, and possess themselves of his body. 
The monks, too subtle for their oppo- 
nents, construct a temporary bridge for 
the passage of the corpse, on the spot 
where one of stone was afterwards 
erected, which bears to this day the 
name of Guile bridge,” in allusion to 





the wily stratagem. Those, however, 
who are not easily credulous of these 
amusing old tales, will perhaps conceive 
that by Guile bridge there is nothing 
more implied than the Guild bridge, 
particularly as it leads immediately to 
the Guildhall of Tavistock. Mr. Bray 
informs me that the old bridge of the 
town was situate between Guile and 
the East-bridge, and that he some years 
since recollects the ruins of one of the 
piers projecting above the water-course. 
None of the present bridges at Tavis- 
tock bear the marks of any antiquity. 


FiTz-Forp. 

At the distance of about a mile 
westward of the town of Tavistock, 
near the bridge over the river Tavy, 
called West bridge, in which spot the 
river was anciently passed by a ford, 
stood the mansion of the ancient family 
of Fytz, which from its contiguity to 
the passage over the river, obtained the 
appellation of Fitz-ford ; a gothic gate- 
way of the Tudor age, and some spa- 
cious barns and outbuildings, still afford 
testimony of the former importance of 
this knightly residence. John Fytz, one 
of the governors of the Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, in 6, 7, and 8 Hen. VI., 
settled here about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and Jobn his great 
— joined to a distinguished pro- 

ciency in his profession as counsellor 
at law, a profound application to the 
more abstruse and altogether chimeri- 
cal principles of judicial astrology ; 
reveries ie, like those of Gall and 
Spurzheim, had their day, but which 


eevee a longer influence than the. 


atter are likely to maintain over men’s 
imaginations. Mr.Fytz married adaugh- 
ter of Sir John Sydenham, of Brimp- 
ton, in the county of Somerset,* and 
pees to the birth of a son and 
heir, while his lady was in labour, he 
erected a scheme to calculate his child’s 
nativity, and fonnd by the relative po- 
sition of the planets at the moment, 





* The counterpart lease of a field, with 
liberty to John Fytz, esq. to convey water 
from a fountain therein ‘+ in pipes of timber, 
lead, or otherwise,” to his mansion-house at 
Fitzford, dated 10th of Elizabeth, is extant 
among the archives of Tavistock parish. It 
is sealed with Mr. Fytz’s arms, a cross en- 
gtailed gules ina field gouttée argent. There 
is some variation between this and the coat 
as given by Prince. The spring above men- 
tioned is in a meadow at a short distance from 
the gateway, and a little conduit is erected 
over it. The name of Fytz is pronounced by 
the Devonians long, Fyze. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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that unless the midwife could defer the 
birth one hour, the child must come 
toan unhappy end; thus indeed (for 
pretended seers sometimes prophesy 
the truth) it fell out: for this child 
succeeding to his father’s estate, was 
knighted, and on some quarrel with 
his neighbour, Sir Nicholas Slanning 
of Bickleigh, the occasion of which is 
not known, met and slew him in a 
dutel in the year 1599. The occurrence 
is reported by tradition to have taken 
place under the gateway at present 
standing at Fitzford ; and an officious 
servant is said to have urged his master, 
Sir John Fytz, on to the sanguinary ca- 
tastrophe ; for, seeing him put up his 
sword, as unwilling to push the affair 
to its dreadful extremity, he exclaimed, 
«What, play child’s play! Come to 
fight, aud put up your sword!” Sir 
John Fytz procured his pardon from 
the Queen, but the widow of Slanning 
brought her appeal in the Court of 
King’s Bench, and obtained part of his 
estate by way of fine. Fytz’s ill stars 
still shedding their baleful influence 
over him, he shortly after killed ano- 
ther person, and repairing immediately 
to the Court to sue for a pardon, was 
disturbed at the inn at Salisbury where 
he lay, by a knocking at his chamber 
door, when fearing, as the poet says, 
‘*each bush an officer,” he thought 
the ministers of justice were in pursuit 
of him, and seizing his sword, sud- 
denly in the dark slew the unfortunate 
person who in mistake had disturbed 
him. Lights being brought, and find- 
ing himself for the third time guilty 
of a sanguinary deed, he in despair 
ran on his own weapon, and perished. 
The epitaph of Slanning in Bickleigh 
Church at this day alludes in quaint but 
expressive terms to this event, and 
points it out asa just retribution by the 
hand of Providence on homicide : 

** Idem ccedis erat nostre simul author et ultor, 
Trux homicida mei, mox homicida sui; 
Quamg. in me primum, mox in se condidit 

ensem ; 
O nostrdm, summi Judicis, arbitrium.”* 
It may perhaps be inferred, from the 
charge of cruelty against Fytz, as exer- 





* Thus closely rendered by Prince : 
‘* He author of my murder was, and the re- 
venger too, [he slew, 
A bloody murderer of me, and then himself 
The very sword which in mine first, he 
bathed in his own blood, 
O} of the highest Judge ’twixt us, the ar- 
bitration good ! 
Worthies of Devony p. 597. 
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cised by him in the contest, that he 
really, as the story goes, took advantage 
of a false step made by his antagonist, 
to give him his death-blow. The im- 
putation could hardly otherwise be 
just, how much soever duelling is to be 
deprecated as a violation of the laws of 
God, and consequently of the bounden 
duty of a Christian. Much more cou- 
rage in this point of view may be ex- 
hibited in refusing than accepting a 
challenge. He must be a hero indeed 
who, for conscience sake, can consent 
to be 
‘* A fixed figure for the hand of Scorn 
To point her slow unmoving finger at.” 


The monument of this Fytz and his 
lady are extant, as has been said, in 
Tavistock Church ; it was erected pro- 
bably in their lifetime, and his subse- 
quent dreadful end may account for 
the absence of all inscription whatever. 

There remains in the parish chest of 
Tavistock the muster roll of Sir Nicho- 
las Slanning, son of the above, who 
was remarkable for his zeal in the royal 
cause during the civil war, and who, 
having joined the forces of the West 
under Sir Bevil Grenville, was present 
at the battle of Lansdowne near Bath, 
and perished in the same year, 1643, 
at the assault of Bristol. Slanning’s 
muster roll is thus intituled : 

‘© Stannary of Tavistocke.—A perfect 
muster-roll, containing the several hundreds, 
parishes, and hamletts, together with the 
officers and souldiers within the said Stan- 

Officers, Sir Nicholas Slanning, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel ; Joseph Drake, esq. Capt.- 
Lieutenant ; John Jacob, gent. Ensign.” 
Names of four serjeants and eight corporals. 

** Hundred of Roborough.—Walkhampton, 
12 names; Whitchurch, 13 ditto; Tamer- 
ton Folliett (Foliot), 3 ditto; Sampford 
Spiney, 6 ditto; Wilsworthy Hamblet, 3 
ditto; Buckland Monocor’ (Monachorum), 
29 ditto; Peter Tavy, 7 ditto; West Tavis- 
tocke, 8 ditto.— Hundred of Tavistock—Ta- 
vistocke towne, 24 ditto.— Hundred of Lis- 
ton—Liston and Verginstow, 3 ditto; Sour- 
ton, 6 ditto; Mary Tavy, 9 ditto; Lidford, 
3 ditto; Lew Trenchard, 1 ditto; Broad- 
wood widger, 2 ditto; Lamerton, 4 ditto ; 
Bridistow, 10 ditto; Oakhampton, 2 ditto ; 
Coriton, 3 ditto; Bratton Clovelly, 6 ditto. 
— Hundred of Black Torrenton—North Lew, 
2 ditto; Keakebeare Hamblett, 0. 

** Seen and confirmed by us under our 
hands and seales ........ (name effaced), 
Nicholas Slanning, Edw. Yarde, Joseph 
Drake.’ 

The total of this force is 156; of 
which about two-thirds are specified as 
armed with muskets, and the remainder 
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with pikes. At the back of the roll are 
the toners notes, which may be in- 
teresting to the military antiquary : 

** Horse defensive armes, are a back, brest, 
and pot, pistol proofe; offensive, a sword 
and a case of pistells, ther barrell not under 
14 inches in length; horse furniture, a great 
saddle or pad wt burrs and straps to affix the 
holster. 

“¢ Footman’s armes : musquett barrell not 
under three foot; the gage of the bore for 
twelve bullets (new) but y€ old way fourteen to 
y® pound ; a coller of bandaliers ; w'" a sworde. 

*¢ Pykeman’s armes: a pyke of ashe not 
under 16 foote head and foote included, wt 
a backe, brest, head-piece, and sword, y*¢ old 
pyke fifteen ...... [feet]; Musquetier, halfe 
pound poudder and 3 yards of match, half a 
pound of bulletts. 

“* Horse, a q® a pound pouder and soe of 
bulletts; 58 for every day’s omission” [of 
attendance. } 


To return to the notice of Fitzford, 
from which I have somewhat digressed. 
The unfortunate Sir John Fitz left an 
only daughter by his wife Gertrude, 
daughter of Sir William Courtenay of 
Powderham. She in succession mar- 
ried four noble gentlemen, (falling 
short in her matrimonial alliances by 
one only, of Chaucer’s wife of Bath) ; 
first, Sir Alan Percy, 6th son of Henry 
Earl of Northumberland; next Tho- 
mas, son of Thomas Darcy Earl Ri- 
vers; then Sir Chas. Howard, fourth 
son of. the Earl of Suffolk ; fourthly 
and lastly, Sir Richard Grenville, who, 
embracing the royal cause in the 
great rebellion in 1644, his house at 
Fitzford was taken in that year by the 
Parliamentary General, the Earl of Es- 
sex, with two pieces of cannon and 150 
prisoners. The number of prisoners, it 
will be seen, almost exactly coincides 
with that of the muster-roll which I 
have quoted, and I think there is a 
strong probability that the first signa- 
ture on the roll, unfortunately erased, 
is that of Sir Richard Grenville. He 
afterwards perished in the cause which 
he had espoused. Lady Mary Howard 
and George Howard, esq., who I sup- 
pose were children of the often con- 
tracted Lady Gertrude, are found in 
1670 subscribing to the brief for the 
captives to the Algerines. Tradition at 
Tavistock has fixed a lasting stigma on 
the memory of Lady Howard, of which, 
with some poetical licence, as to the 
time of her existence and her connexion 
with the family of Fytz, Mrs. Bray 
has made good use in her admirably 
characteristic old English tale, Fitz of 
Fitzford : 


“‘The memory of Lady Howard,” says 
Mrs. Bray, “is, even at this remote distance 
of time, execrated by posterity; and a wild 
legend respecting her, worthy the Hartz 
mountains, is tothis day current amongst the 
elders of Tavistock. It avers that the coach 
of which she was so proud may still be seen 
amid the glimpses of the moon, rattling 
through the streets of this town on its way 
to Oakhampton Park, the seat at which she 
died. But the vehicle is sow a coach of 
bones. Human skulls supply the place of 
those balls that once ornamented the four 
corners of its roof, and Lady Howard rides 
in it a pale and sheeted spectre, as her ske- 
leton hound runs before her, to bring nightly 
a blade of grass from Oakhampton Park to 
the gateway of Fitzford ; a penance doomed 
to endure till the last blade of grass shall be 
plucked, when the world will be at an end.” 
—Fitz of Fitzford, vol. 3, p. 293. 

There was at Fitzford a small chapel 
dedicated to St. George. Risdon says, 
that Fitzford was originally an hospital 
founded by the family of Tremsias. 


Kitwortuy 


Lies about one mile north of Tavistock ; 
it is a barton, or insulated estate, and 
was purchased in the reign of Eliza- 
beth by Judge Glanvile of Holwell 
House, in the adjoining parish of Whit- 
church. Sir Francis Glanvile, his son, 
erected a seat on it for his own resi- 
dence, the greater part of which is still 
standing. Fhe remains of a finely tim- 
bered park, and of the artificial terrace 
embankments of the garden, attest its 
former splendour. Prince details an 
affecting story relating to FrancisGlan- 
vile; in his youth he abandoned him- 
self to a dissolute course of life, and his 
father, the Judge, hopeless of his refor- 
mation, disinherited him in favour of 
his younger son, John. At length, 
however, 

*¢ Consideration like an angel came, 

And —— the offending devil out of 
im.” 

He became a sincere penitent, and an 
altered man. His younger brother, re- 
joicing at the change, invited him to 
a banquet at Kilworthy; where, after 
dinner, he told him he had yet one dish 
more to taste, which being brought in 
covered, was placed before him, and he 
was requested to appropriate to himself 
the contents—these were the title-deeds 
of his father’s estates that the younger 
brother, fulfilling what he knew would 
have been his father’s will, if he could 
have seen his son’s altered course, 
thus generously gave upto him! A no- 
ble instance indeed of fraternal affec- 
tion and a love of justice. 
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CROWNDALE 
Lies about a mile west of Tavistock ; 
here the celebrated Sir Francis Drake 
is said to have been born; the house 
in which he first saw the light was 
ulled down a few years since. The 
ev. E. Bray has preserved a sketch 
of it. 
Hurpwick. 

Hurdwick was the capital manor of 
the Barony of that name, which con- 
tained sixteen knights’ fees and a half, 
and which gave title to the whole hun- 
dred. This was, I oy se, the resi- 
dence of Ordgar, the founder of the 
Abbey. It were too fanciful, perhaps, 
to conclude, that its name is a contrac- 
tion of Ordwick, or Ordgar’s-wick, 
In right of this barony, the Abbat 
of Tavistock claimed the privileges of 
view of frankpledge, gallows, pillory, 
assize of bread and beer, which were 
allowed on an inquisition of quo war- 
ranto held in the time of Edward I.* 
At Hurdwick there remains, or re- 
mained till lately,a fine old gothic barn. 

Morwet Hovssg, 

A quadrangular stone building with 
a court in the centre, is an excellent 
specimen of the domestic architecture 
of the Jatter end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It is traditionally styled the 
hunting-seat of the Abbats of Tavi- 
stock, and was probably the capital 
manse, or grange, of the manors of 
Morwell and Morwel-ham, which be- 
longed to the Abbey. This edifice 
contains a small chapel for the cele- 
bration of religious offices by the monks 
who were resident at the Grange. 

Courtenay Atms Hovszs. 

One of the ancient and noble family 
of Courtenay gave 4/, per annum, to 
be divided, by way of pension, among 
four poor widows in an hospital, or 
alms-house, at Tavistock. This build- 
ing was repaired by George Courtenay, 
Esq., of Walreddon, at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century.t 





* Placita de quo warranto, 9 et 10 Edw. I. 

+ Walreddon is the old mansion of an 
estate so called belonging to the Courtenay 
family, in the adjoining parish of Whit- 
church. It occupies an elevated site in 
the centre of the demesne which is beauti- 
fully situated on the south side of the Tavy. 
The house is of stone, and the arms of 
Edward VI. are carved in oak in one of the 
principal rooms. It is at present the resi- 
dence of William Courtenay, Esq. and his 
lady, elder daughter of the late Admiral 
Arthur Kempe. 
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Common SkAL OF THE ABBEY, AND 
AppiTronat Notes. 

By the friendly liberality of John 
Caley, Esq. F.S.A., Keeper of the Re- 
cords in the Augmentation Office, I am 
enabled to illustrate these notes with 
an engraving, from a drawing by the late 
Mr. Secheemew Howlett, of the Seal 
of Tavistock Abbey. Itis one of the ex- 
tensive and valuable collection of draw- 
ings after monastic seals, made for Mr. 
Caley by that ingenious artist. The 
impression of the seal here represented 
is attached to the original deed of sur- 
render in the Augmentation Office, 
which I have before noticed. 

The virgin and child are represented 
under a Gothie canopy, and on either 
hand a knecling angel swinging a 
thurilulum, or censer. Under an arch 
below the virgin’s feet is St. Rumon 
decorated with a mitre, and holding a 
pastoral staff, and on each side of the 
saint a monk in the attitude of prayer. 


Legend.—siGILLVM ECCLESIE s’C’E MARIE 
ET s’C’l RVMONI TAVISTOCH. 

This seal I suppose was made about 
the time of the rebuilding of the Abbey 
Church, which was consecrated when 
completed by Bishop Stapyldon, A. D. 
1318, the architecture of which was 
doubtless similar in style. Having 
again adverted to the surrender of the 
possessions of the Abbey to the Crown, I 
take the opportunity of observing with 
what particularity the lands, liberties, 
and advantages surrendered are detailed 
in that instrument. It recites that, 


*¢ John, by the patience of God, Abbat 
of the Monastery, or Abbacy, of the Church 
of the blessed Virgin and St. Rumon Tavi- 
stock, of the order of Saint Benedict, and 
the convent of the same place ; finally, and of 
their own accord, grant, resign, and con- 
firm to their illustrious invincible Lord and 
Prince Henry VIII., &c. &c. all the said 
Monastery or Abbacy, together with all and 
singular the manors, demesnes, messuages, 
gardens, curtilages, tofts, lands, tenements, 
meadows, pastures, woods, underwoods, rents, 
reversions, services, mills, passages, knights’ 
fees, marriage wards, native villeins and their 
followers, commons, liberties, free founda- 
tions, advowsons, nominations, presenta- 
tions, and donations of churches, vicarages, 
chapels, chantries, pensions, portions, an- 
nuities, tithes, oblations, and all and sin- 
gular emoluments, profits, possessions, he- 
reditaments, and rights whatsoever, within 
the counties of Cornwall, Dorset, Somerset, 
Gloucester, Wiltshire, and elsewhere, within 
the Kingdom of England and Wales, and 
their marches, in what way soever belong- 


ing to the said Monastery, or Abbacy, of 
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Tavystocke.” Also ‘ all charters, evi- 
dences, writings, and muniments, and the 
whole foundation, circuit, and precinct of 
the Monastery aforesaid, and all rights to it 
belonging, however acquired.” * 


Nothing could well be more plenary 
and irreversible than the terms of the 
above instrument. Uncle Toby defies 
a man to swear out of Ernuiphus’s Ro- 
mish Anathema, so I think might a 
lawyer be defied to find a flaw to the 
prejudice of the claims of the crown in 
the above surrender. 

I derive the following supplementary 
note of the possessions of the Abbey, 
from the fee farm roll in the Augmen- 
tation Office, which recites the grant 
of them to Baron John Russell and the 
Lady Anne his wife, to be held of the 
King, in capite, by the service of one 
knight’s fee, yielding annually, at Mi- 
chaelinas, thirty-six pounds only. 

‘¢ The whole demesne and site of the late 
Monastery of Tavistock, and all its appur- 
tenauces, all the burgh and town of Tavi- 
stock, and all the burgages therein, the 
manors of Hurdwick, Morwel, and Morwel- 
ham, the hundred of Hurdwick, otherwise 
called the hundred of Tavistock, the Bar- 
tons, or Granges of Hurdwick, Morwel, and 
Morwelham, with their appurtenances, the 
demesnes and manors of Milton Abbot, 
otherwise Milton Legh, Lamerton, Hole, 
Brentorre, Wyke Dabernon, Peterstavy, 
Ottrew, otherwise Ottery, Whitchurch, and 
Newton, the manor of Antony, in the 
county of Cornwall, the rectory and vicarage 
of Tavistock.”’+ 


For the service of one knight's fee, 
at the reserved rent of 148/. 5s. per 
annum, is granted also to the above— 


“¢ All the burgh of Denbury, the manors 
of Denbury, Plymstoke, Worynton, Cowyke, 
Exwyke, Barlegh, Alridge Cavilynch, Plym- 
ple, Wodmanstorr, Cristenstow, Borynton 
and Cornwood, in the county of Devon, 
lately belonging to the Abbey; also the 
manor of Hawkewell, co. of Somerset, the 
rectories or churches of Whitchurch, La- 
merton, Milton Abbot, alias Milton Legh, 
Borynton, the Chapel of Aldridge, the Rec- 
tory of St. Thomas, without the west gate 
of Exeter, the Rectories or Churches of 
Christenstowe,Okehamton, Spreyton, Anthon 
and Petherwyn, alias North Petherwyn,all the 
demesne and site of the late Monastery of 





* Latin original in Augmentation Office. 
t+ Note in the margin of the Record, 
‘¢ 9th Dec. 1651. It is ordered by the 
Trustees that the stipend of 11/. be paid to 
the Curate of Tavistock, to be fixed upon the 
rent for the scite of the Monastery of Tavi- 


stock, only being 36/. per annum.—John 
Wheatly.” 
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Dunckeswell, the Rectory of Blackawton, 
parcel of the late Monastery of Torr, and 
the site of the late Friars, preachers within 
the city of Exeter, with all their lands and 
possessions.” 


Among the petsons of note who 
were natives of Tavistock, I should 
have mentioned Sergeant John May- 
nard, designated by Clarendon ‘¢ as a 
lawyer of great eminence, who had 
too much complied with the irregular 
and unjust proceedings of the Parlia- 
ment,’’and described as opposing them, 
when their measures became illegally 
subversive of the royal prerogative. 
He was afterwards committed to the 
Tower by Cromwell, for demanding, 
as Counsel in the Court of King’s 
Bench, the release of one obnoxious to 
the Protector, who like all factious 
champions of liberty, proved a real 
tyrant when * his power was well put 
on,” and sent for the Judges, telling 
them, with a severe reprimand and 
threat, ‘‘ that they should not suffer 
lawyers to prate what it would not be- 
come them to hear !” 


Browne, the author of ** Britannia’s 
Pastorals,” has celebrated some of the 
wild and romantic scenery of Tavi- 
stock, his nativé place. 

Some collections for ‘* a Civil and 
Monastic History of the Town and 
Abbey of Tavistock,” were made by 
the late Mr. Edw. Smith, who possessed 
much antiquarian zeal and industry. 
Mr. Smith was a native of Tavistock, 
and had served during the late war as an 
officer in the navy. His topographical 
researches were terminated while he 
was yet in the vigour of youth and in- 
tellect, by a fever, of which he died at 
Tavistock, in the year 1827. He has 
left, I believe, a large collection of 
MSS. which are still in the possession 
of his aged mother. A. J. K. 


EmeEnpATIONS AND Errata. 

In the Churchwarden’s account, A.D. 
1385, for © custos hujus ecclesie,”’ read ** cus- 
tos luminis ecclesie.” I find the person an- 
nually chosen for the administration of the 
receipts and expenditure of the parishChurch 
at Tavistock, until the Reformation, usually 
styled ‘* Custos or Warden of the light,” 
which was kept constantly burning before 
the high altar of the Church, in allusion, J 
suppose, to the undying flame of devotion 
which pervades the spiritual Church. 

In the same account, for ‘* per me cleri- 
cum,” read ‘* Christi nomine amén dico v.v.”* 
(qy- vobis?) 

P. 116, for ‘* prastet animam,” read 
“¢ prestet. Ameu.” 
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P. 218, for *‘Abbot’s bridge,” read ‘* Ab- 
bey bridge.” 

P. 220, for ** octogesimo,”’ read ‘* octo- 
gesimo quinto.” 

P. 411, for ‘ lay,” read ¢¢ laid.” 


Mr. Ursan, June 10. 


Y ‘local habitation” is in that 
part of the kingdom which Mr. 
Edmund Waller, in his Elegy on the 
Death of my Lady Rich, has thought 
fit thus to anathematize : 
‘¢ May those already curst Essexian plains, 
Where hasty death and pining sickness 
reigns, 
Prove as a desert. and none there make stay 
But savage beasts, and men as wild as they !”” 

Although it may be said certainly 

that the county has been greatly im- 

roved since this stigma was fixed upon 
it, yet it is most probable that the 
“*courtly Waller” knew very little of 
this, to few Beeotian district, which, 
if it cannot boast of scenes possessing 
high romantic interest, has many spots 
of great amenity and pastoral beauty ; 
a if we except, perhaps, that part of 
the county contiguous to the estuary of 
the Thames, so far from being un- 
healthy, is very salubrious. 

Like that of the worthy Lancelot An- 
drewes, Bishop of Winchester, walk- 
ing is my favourite relaxation,* and in 
my rambles I can answer for having 
visited many interesting objects sur- 
rounding my own house, not the least 
of which are those considerable re- 
mains of the ancient forest that in for- 
mer ages nearly overspread the county, 
but which is now subdivided into the 
forests of Waltham, Epping, and 
Hainault. These [ have so » a ex- 

lored, that I may say, in the beautiful 
janguage of Comus, 
«I know each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or hashy dell of this wild wood, 
And every bosky bourn from side to side, 
My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood.” 


With your permission, I will trans- 
ok myself in fancy to the village of 
altham, whose parish church is 





* ¢¢ He would often profess, thatto observe 
the grass, herbs, corn, trees, cattle, earth, 
waters, heavens, any of the creatures, and 
to contemplate their natures, orders, quali- 
ties, virtues, uses, was ever to him the 
greatest mirth, content, and recreation that 
could be: and this he held to his dying 
day!!"— Fuller’s Abel Redivivus, article 
Andrewes, 

t The nave of the conventual church. 
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nearly all that has escaped the ham- 
mers of destruction of the once splen- 
did mitred abbey of that name, in 
which reposed the remains of Harold 
Infelix.{ A step will bring me to the 
sedgy Lea, and revive a whole train of 
delightful recollections, — of Izaack 
Walton, “that happy, garrulous, old 
man,” oue of the best, yet most unos- 
tentatious of philosophers, who, living 
in an age of civil dissension, was an 
exemplar of contented quietness, and 
who bequeathed to posterity a most 
valuable moral in the humble disguise 
of a fishing-book.§ 

Many other spots I could enumerate 
interesting to the topographer, but I 
must repress the wings of my imagina- 
tion, or I shall have no chance of be- 
ing allowed a corner of your useful 
Miscellany for my rough notes of a vi- 
sit which [ have recently made in pro- 
pria persona, VIATOR. 





A WALK FRoM WansTEAD To LiT- 
TLE ILForD anp East Ham 
Cuurcues, Essex. 


13th Dec. 1829.—One of the most 
inviting mornings I ever witnessed. 
It was not frosty, yet the sun shone 
gloriously forth, and there was a dry- 
ness at the same time, a mild elasticity 
in the air, highly exhilarating to the 
spirits,—it was more like a foretaste of 
spring than a prelude to the winter: I 
could not remain at home. But in 
what direction shall be my ramble? 
It matters not. So | sallied forth at 
the postern gate of the garden, and 
accident determined it. 

Forcing my way through ‘“ brake 
and briar” in that part of the forest 





~ These two impressive words are said to 
have been all that were engraven on his 
tomb. 

§ I am waiting with impatience for the 
appearance of Mr. Pickering’s long announc- 
ed quarto edition of the Angler, which is so 
much wanted by the “illustrators,” Major’s 
pretty edition being too small for their pur- 
pose; and I trust that it will contain some 
engravings of the scenery about the streams 
aud villages mentioned in that sweet pas- 
toral. And here let me ask what have the 
«¢ Walton Club” of London done to com- 
memorate his name ?—Look into Prior Sils- 
teed’s Chapel in the south transept of that 
glorious cathedral at Winchester. Surely 
the name of the gentle Piscator, engraven 
ona memorial worthy of ‘him, would not dis- 
honour even those hallowed walls. 
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where the trees (including some splen- 
did specimens of Spanish chesnut, and 
two stately lime groves) now stand 
marked for felling by their ruthless 
lord, I reached that extensive por- 
tion of uninclosed level ground, known 
here by.the name of the Flats, having 
Wanstead Park on the left. Now and 
then, through the trees, I obtained a 
sight of the church, which stands on a 
gentle eminence in the middle of the 
park. Near to the church, eight or 
nine years since, stood Wanstead 
House,* one of the most splendid 
mansions in the kingdom, the glory of 
this county, or at least, if I must award 
that pre-eminence to Audley End, 
yielding only to that interesting relic 
of the Tudor style in antiquarian inte- 
rest. But, alas! thoughtless extrava- 
gance has laid it low, and one of the 
noblest monuments of successful in- 
dustry has perished for ever ! 

Crossing the great road which leads 
through the county of Essex to Suf- 
folk and Norfolk, [ came presently to 
the cburch and rectory house of Little 
Ilford. The exterior of the church 
has nothing worthy of notice. It con- 
sists of a rough-cast nave, and a red- 
bricked chancel. On the western end 
is a small wooden receptacle for a bell; 
and abutting upon the north side of 
the nave is a plain brick building like 
the chancel. The interior is such as 
you might: be led to expect from its 
unpromising exterior,—unadorned as 
a village school-house. In fact, the 
clerk, or some such dignitary, was 
beating (in his hand was a formidable 
rattan) the: radiments of knowledge 
into the pericraniums of a class of vo- 
ciferous urchins marshalled in the 
aisle. But, traveller, if peradyenture 
thou art an inquisitive one, do not 
suppose from this my description that 
the church of Little Ilford is altoge- 
ther unworthy of a passing visit,—far 
otherwise ;—be merry, but wise, and 
turn into the plain brick building be- 
fore noticed, which you will find the 
private burial place of a gentleman’s 
family, though, from the smallness of 


the church, it is allowed to be used as 
a vestry-room. Beneath this chapel 
are interred the remains of Smart 
Lethieullier, one of those patient yet 
enthusiastic investigators who, not all- 
absorbed in the pursuits of the ‘* igno- 
rant present time,” take delight in 
tracing the history of by-gone ages, 
and those remains of antiquity that 
serve to illustrate it. The monuments 
in this chapel, which present a very 
elegant appearance, consist principally 
of a large sarcophagus of red-veined 
marble, and two pedestals on either 
side of it, bearing urns of white mar- 
ble, that to the left inscribed as fol- 
lows : 

*©T> the memory of Smart Lethieullier, 
esq. or Aldersbrook, a gentleman of polite 
literature and elegant taste; an encourager 
of arts and ingenious artists; a studious 
promoter of literary inquiries ; a companion 
and friend of learned men; judiciously versed 
in the science of antiquity ; and richly pos- 
sessed of the curious productions of nature ; 
but who modestly desired no other inscrip- 
tion upon his tomb than what he had made 
the rule of his life, an admonition to the 
reader, by example, to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with his God.” 


Mr..Lethieullier was descended from 
an ancient family that fled from France 
in time of persecution. His desire to 
improve the civil and natural history 
of his country led him to visit all parts 
of it; the itineraries in his library, 
and the discoveries he made relating 
to its antiquities, with drawings of 
every thing remarkable, are evidences 
of his great application to rescue so 
many ancient remains from moulder- 
ing in oblivion. Mr. Lethieullier did 
not publish the result of his labours, 
further than by some papers to the 
Archeologia, &c. He died without 
issue, in 1760, and Mr. Hulse.of Port- 
man-square, who married the heir ge- 
neral of the Lethieullier family, pos- 
sesses his valuable manuscripts, in- 
cluding a History of Barking Abbey ; 
also his collection of natural history, 
fossils, &c. On the death of Mr. Leth- 
ieullier, the mansion house at Alders- 





* Wansteap House was a very magnificent structure, and was built by the celebrated 
Colin Campbell about the year 1715, for Sir Richard Child, Bart. afterwards created Earl 
of Tylney, son of Sir Josiah Child, who was a merchant of London. Wanstead House 
was considered one of Campbell’s best works. The principal front, shown in the annexed 
view, drawn in 1787, (see Plate JJ.) was 260 feet in length. It consisted of two stories, 
the basement and the state story, and was adorned by a noble portico of Corinthian co- 
lumns. Inthe tympanum of the portico was the arms of the Tylney family. A further 
account of it may be seen in vol. xcr1. i. p. 627,—Ebir. 
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brook was purchased by Sir James 
Tylney Long, Bart. of Wanstead Park, 
and immediately pulled down. Its 
site is now occupied by a farm house. 
Within the church, on the north side 
of the chancel, is an interesting ala- 
baster monument, with two figures 
kneeling; beneath them are effigies of 
several sons and daughters. The wo- 
men are in high-crowned hats and 
ruffs, with small hoops. The inscrip- 
tion states it to he in memory of Wil- 
liam Waldegrave, ‘of the ancient fa- 
mily of that name in this county,” 
who died in 1610, and Dorothy, his 
wife; she died in 1586. 

Leaving the church of Little Ilford, 
and bearing to the right across a few 
fields, I reached the village of East 
Ham, which, though it presents some 
poverty-stricken tenements, can reckon 
also several substantial houses, not- 
withstanding the apparent disadvan- 
tage of its situation, being close upon 
the marshes of the Thames. At some 
distance from where the houses termi- 
nate, and the country lies open to the 
river, from which it is situated about 
a mile, stands the venerable church of 
East Ham. Time and circumstances 
will sometimes give an aspect to things 
which otherwise perhaps the would 
not seem to warrant. Possibly it was 
to the splendour of the day, or it might 
be toa certain indistinct recollection 
that I should find here some relics of 
antiquity, that I owe the interest [ felt 
when this time-worn edifice first came 
in view. There was, moreover, I 
thought, something striking in the 
landscape beyond what I had expect- 
ed,—the grey, sombre-looking church, 
with its ponderous though somewhat 
low tower, supported in its tottering 
age by a massive brick buttress,—the 
villagers assembling for evening prayer 
individually or by groupes, summoned 
by the sonorous nell from this tower, 
—to the right Woolwich, and the 
crowd of masts from those rich “ ar- 
gosies” in the East India Docks. A 
mile or more distant to the left rose 
the embattled tower of the ancient 
church of Barking, near to which 
stood the celebrated abbey so named, 
the first convent for women established 
in this kingdom. For a back-ground 


Little Ilford Church.—East Ham Church. 
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Shooter’s Hill in Kent; whilst to en- 
liven the scene numerous vessels, some 
of large burthen, were passing up and 
down the river, their sails lighted up 
by the now setting sun. 

East Ham Church consists of a nave, 
a double chancel, (the farthest having 
a semicircular apsis), and the massive 
tower before mentioned, strengthened 
by brick buttresses, one of them of 
amazing bulk.* It is much disfigured 
by plaster and rough-cast, but enough 
is visible to show that it is built of 
stones and flint. The walls of the 
chancel are three feet thick ; this, with 
the semicircular east end, Saxon round- 
headed windows, and, I think, the 
door-way at the western extremity, 
mentioned below, bespeak it a striking 
specimen of church architecture about 
the period of thetwelfth century. Along 
the string course of the tower are a few 
ornamental bosses, among which is to 
be seen that elegant device the port- 
cullis, the Badge of the House of 
Tudor, which is represented with such 
profusion and fine effect in the chapel 
of King’s College, Cambridge. At the 
western angles are gargoiles, represent- 
ing eagles, or other birds. The outer 
entrance to the tower is mean, and 
apparently modern ; but within is con- 
cealed a door-way of the boldest pro- 
portions, with three semicircular re- 
ceding arches. The capitals of the co- 
lumns are without ornament, and the 
whole presents a fine example of early 
Norman architecture. This was, pro- 
bably, before the erection of the tower, 
the great western entrance tothe church, 
as it is not likely that the architect 
would have made so poor an entrance 
to the tower from without, and at the 
same time concealed from view this 
noble door-way. ‘To the south of the 
altar, within a deep recess formed by 
two trefoil arches, united in the centre 
by a slender detached column, is a 
Piscina with a double drain. This 
elegant piece of architecture is covered 
by a thick coating of white-wash. On 
the opposite of the altar is one of those 
interesting monuments, not infre- 
quently to be seen in our parochial 
churches, but which often unexpect- 
edly present themselves to the ardent 
topographer, in requital of his toils,+ 





* There is a S. E. view of this church in Mrs. Ogborne’s ‘‘ History of Essex ;”” and a 
N. W. view in Woodburn’s ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Topography.” 

+ The vexatious annoyances to which the topographer was subjected in the prosecu- 
tion of his labours in the days of the first James are thus alluded to by old Weever, 
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sometimes even, as in the present in- 
stance, affording him a motive for an 
inquisitive research into the history of 
his country, to resolve some obscure 
or doubtful point. 

The monument here referred to, 
bears, with two others, the following 
inscription :— 

*¢ In memoriA sacrum. 

«¢ To the memory of the Right Honour- 
able Edmond Nevill, Lord Latimer, Earl of 
Westmoreland, and Dame Jane his wife; 
with the memorials of their seven children. 
Which Edmond was lineally descended from 
the honourable blood of kings and princes, 
and the seventh Earl of Westmoreland of 
the name of Nevill.” 


The effigies of the Earl and his Coun- 
tess are about the size of life, and are 
represented with uplifted hands, as in 
prayer, kneeling at a desk or altar, on 
which are open books. The Earl is in 
armour, over which is a mantle, with 
his helmet lying beside him. His 
Countess is attired in sweeping robes, 
and the coronet on her head denotes 
her dignity. On the lower step of the 
monument are figures representing 
theirseven children in black dresses, and 
in white hoods, and, as is usual on these 
occasions, their heights are nicely gra- 
duated. This monument is exceed- 
ingly rich in heraldry, there being no 
less than eleven separate escutcheons 
of arms, showing the alliances of this 
illustrious house, whose name has been 
associated with the annals of their 
country for so many generations. Those 
most conspicuous, from being embla- 
zoned on much larger shields, are, 

ist. Gules, a saltier Argent, for Ne- 
vill.* 2d. Or, fretty Gules, on a Can- 
ton party per pale, Argent and Sable, 
a ship of the second with sails furled. 


I remember to have seen it stated 
somewhere that the latter is the an- 
cient coat of Nevill. It is, however, 
certain that it was borne, but without 
the canton, by the de Verdons, a 
powerful baronial family of Norman 
descent, who flourished for several 
centuries after the Conquest in the 
northern counties.f 

But it is the circumstances attending 
the history of the personage here com- 
memorated, that render this monu- 
ment more than ordinarily curious. 
Although the undoubted representative 
of his ancient line, this Edmond Ne- 
vill was only the titular Earl of West- 
moreland. Charles, the sixth Earl of 
Westmoreland, and thirteenth Baron 
Nevill of Raby, having conspired with 
the Earl of Northumberland (Thomas 
Percy, seventh Earl), against the go- 
vernment of Elizabeth, and not im- 

robably with a view to place her rival, 
Mary, on the Throne, these powerful 
nobles, having called together their 
friends and vassals, met at the Castle 
of Brancepeth, in Durham, an ancient 
stronghold of the Nevills, where they 
suggested to their followers, ** That all 
the English Nobility were resolved to 
restore the Romish religion ; and that 
they did thus put themselves in arms 
to prevent upstarts from trampling on 
the old nobility; and so appeared in 
open rebellion.”{ But upon the Pre- 
sident of the North (Thomas Ratcliff, 
Earl of Sussex) marching against them 
with a superior force, they fled into 
Scotland, from whence the Earl of 
Westmoreland escaped to Flanders ; 
and being attainted of high treason by 
outlawry in the Parliament of the 13th 
of Elizabeth, 1570, his dignity and 
possessions were forfeited. He died 





in his ** Discourse on Funeral Monuments ;’ 


and the writer of these crudities can bear 





witness to the teasing interruptions sometimes encountered even at the present time, by 
the disciples of John Leland; although hitherto he has escaped the mortification of 
affording amusement to the village urchins by an exhibition of his meagre visage in the 
cage, or resting his weary legs in the stocks. ‘‘ Having found,” says Weever, ‘‘ one or 
two ancient funeral inscriptions, or obliterated sculptures, in this or that parish church, 
I have ridden to ten parish churches distant from that, and not found one. Besides I have 
been daken up in divers churches by the churchwardens of the parish, and not suffered to 
write the epitaphs, or to take view of the monuments as much as I desired.” 

* The Right Honourable Henry Nevill, Earl of Abergavenny, Baron Bergavenny, or 
as it is now spelt, Abergavenny, premier Baron of England, who is descended from 
Edward Nevill, sixth son of Ralph, first Earl of Westmoreland, bears this coat with a 
difference ; viz. Gules, ona saltier Argent a rose of the First, barbed and seeded Proper. 

t+ During the last summer I observed the arms of the de Verdons, on a shield attached to 
the monumental effigy of a knight, half buried in the ground, among the picturesque ruins 
of Calder Abbey, Cumberland. 

t See Dugdale. : 

§ The Castle of Brancepeth was vested in the Crown by a special act. In the reign of 
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abroad at an advanced age, without 
issue inale. 

In the second year of the reign of 
James the First, Edmond Nevill 
(whose name is recorded on the mo- 
nument above-mentioned) the lineal 
descendant of George Nevill, fifth son 
of Ralph, first Earl of Westmoreland, 
who was created to that dignity by 
letters patent in 1397, and next heir 
male of Charles the last Earl, having 
assumed the title of Earl of West- 
moreland, notwithstanding the at- 
tainder, was summoned to appear at 
Whitehall, before the Lords Commis- 
sioners for executing the office of Earl 
Marshall, which he answered on the 
3d of March, 1605, by his attorney, 
who prayed for time. It appears that 
the case was afterwards, by the com- 
mand of the king, propounded to the 
judges, who decided against the claim, 
on the ground that the attainder had 
caused all the honours to be forfeited 
to the Crown as an estate of inherit- 
ance.* To the untoward circumstances 
attending his suit, he may be supposed 
to allude, in the following rhyming 
epitaph on his tomb: 


‘* From princely, and from honourable blood, 
By true succession was my high descent; 
Malignant crosses oft opposed my good, 
And adverse chance my state did cireum- 
vent.”’T 


Edmond Nevill, although entitled 


The Family of Nevill, Earls of Westmoreland. 
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to the Earldom of Westmoreland (bar- 
ring the attainder), as representative of 
the eldest male line of his family, the 
assumption by him of the title of La- 
timer was surely erroneous, the ancient 
Baronies of Latimer having long be- 
fore passed by females into other fa- 
ilies, according to the law of descent 
of Baronies in fee, by which the fe- 
males of each generation are preferred 
to the males of the preceding genera- 
tion. The Barony of Latimer, consti- 
tuted by writ of summons of the 28th 
Edw. 1. 1299, though it has not been 
taken out, is vested in the present Lord 
Willoughby de Broke, by the marriage 
of his ancestor, Sir Thomas Willough- 
by, with the sister and sole heir of 
John Nevill, the fifth Baron, who died 
in 1430. 

The Barony of Latimer, by writ of 
the 10th Henry VI. 1430, upon the 
death of John Nevill, fourth Baron, in 
1577 (who was great-great-grandson of 
George Nevill, first Baron, fifth son of 
Ralph, first Earl of Westmoreland, 
from whom Edmond Nevill deduced 
his descent), fell into abeyance be- 
tween his four daughters; and the 
present Duke of Northumberland, by 
the marriage of his ancestor, Henry 
Percy, eighth Earl of Northumberland, 
with Katharine Nevill, is the represen- 
tative of the eldest of the four coheirs 
of thathonour. It would appear rather 
that Edmond Nevill should have styled 





Charles I. it was sold, under the authority of letters patent, to Lady Middleton and 
others, since which it has passed, by alienation, through several families, and is now 


the seat of William Russell, Esq. M.P. for the County of Durham. 
the Nevills by marriage with the heiress of the Bulmers. 


Brancepeth came to 
[A view of Brancepeth Castle 


will be found in vol. xcvi1. i. p. 305.] Raby Castle, in the same county, was the chief 
residence of this great family, and was among the estates forfeited by Charles, the last 


Earl, for the rebellion in the north. 
bearing the arms of the Nevills. 


Ou the grand entrance to Raby are three shields, 


* A copy of Edmond Nevill’s claim, which is a curious document, may be found in 


the Lansdowne MSS. 254, p. 376. 


See Mr. Nicolas’s Synopsis of the Peerage of 





England, a work of great labour and research, and one of the most valuable ‘‘ Helps 
to History”? which has appeared for many years. May I venture to hope that Mr. 
Nicolas will undertake a similar elucidation of the Peerage of Scotland and [reland. 
[The latter, we have some time since announced, is promised by the best authority, Sir 
William Betham, the present Ulster King at Arms.—Epit.] 

t Edmond Nevill might, probably, feel the disallowal of his ancestral honours the more 
acutely, from the circumstance of the Earldom of Northumberland being vested, in his 
day, in the family of Percy, notwithstanding the attainder in 1571 of Thomas Percy, Earl 
of Northumberland, on account of his participation with Charles Nevill, Earl of Westmore- 
land, in the rebellion against Queen Elizabeth, mentioned above. The Earldom of North- 
umberland and other dignities, were by Letters Patent conferred (the ancient Earldom was 
under forfeiture) on Thomas Perey, in 1557, and in default of heirs male, with remainder 
to his brother Henry, and the heirs male of his body. The said Thomas Earl of North- 
umberland, was attainted of high treason in 1571, and had he left issue male, so long as 
such issue male existed, these dignities would have been forfeited; but on the extinction 
of the issue male of his body, the remainder would immediately take effect ; as, however, 
he died without issue male, the dignities instantly devolved on his brother, in consequence 
of the limitations in the Patent. (Vide Nicolas.) 
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himself, instead of *‘ Lord Latimer,”’ 
** Lord Nevill of Raby,” that ancient 
dignity, held originally by tenure in 
the reign of Henry II. by Geoffrey de 
Nevill, grandson of Gilbert de Nevill, 
Adiniral of the Conqueror’s fleet, being 
vested in him, excepting always the 
impediment of the attainder, and pro- 
vided also there were no representatives 
in the female line nearer than himself 
in blood to Charles, the sixth and last 
Earl of Westmoreland, and thirteenth 
Baron Nevill of Raby. * 

In this Church is also a monument 
with kneeling figures, inscribed to Giles 
Breame, Esq. dated 1621; and others 
belonging to the family of Sir James 
Bland Burgess, Bart. On the north 
side of the nave are several semicircular 
arches ; but to what purpose they were 
originally appropriated 1 am unable to 
determine. On the Nevill monument 
is no date, but I find that Jane Nevill 
died in 1641, and left, together with 
some charitable bequests, five shillings 
to be Jaid out annually in repairs to 
her husband’s monument. 

In the parish is an ancient mansion, 
supposed to have been the residence of 
the Nevills. 

That famous antiquary, Dr. Stuke- 
ley, lies buried in this quiet church- 
yard, in a spot which struck him whilst 
on a visit to the vicar a short time be- 
fore his death, in 1765. He was many 
years Secretary to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and published the [tinerarium 
Curiosum, an account of Stonehenge, 
of the Remains at Abury, &c. Dr. 
Stukeley obtained from his friends the 
appellation of the Arch Druid of his 
age; and probably from having been 
led, by the nature of his inquiries into 
‘the dark-backward and abyss of 
time,” to contemplate how inadequate 
are the most pompous sepulchres to 
insure a ‘* perpetuity of fame,” he di- 
rected that a green turf only should be 
laid smoothly over his grave. 
questions, therefore, to the honest bell- 
ringer, as to his ** whereabouts,” were 
vain. 


The lengthening shadows now began 
to warn me that the evening was wear- 
ing fast away, and as I retraced my 
steps, pondering on these things, I was 
delighted by one of the grandest sun- 
sets that could be witnessed. The 
clouds appeared gathered from every 
quarter of the horizon, to do homage 
to the sun’s exit; and as he sank into 
that “* western Paradise,” the clouds 
were dyed by his departing rays with 
hues of the most gorgeous vermilion. 


Mr. Urszan, June 9. 

I HAVE read, with much pleasure, 
the observations of the writer of 
“*Stray Thoughts on Language,” which 
have lately appeared in the Gent. Mag., 
and particularly those relating to the 
unnecessary corruptions of the English 
language; a subject on which, with 
your permission, I will add a few more. 
Since the use of language is to com- 
municate our thoughts to each other, 
I think that the language which is the 
most perspicuous (the most easily un- 
derstood), and the most simple (the 
most easily learnt), is the best. But if 
we use ten thousand borrowed words, 
of which an Englishman has to learn 
the meaning and sound, instead of as 
many English ones, of which he knows 
the meaning and sound without seek- 
ing them, we make our language less 
perspicuous and simple, and conse- 
quently less excellent. It may be said 
that the borrowed words are under- 
stood by well-educated people, which 
I will allow to some extent; but they 
are critically understood by those only 
who know the languages from which 
they are borrowed; and it is no com- 
mendation to the English tongue, to 
say that one must Jearn three or four 
others to understand it. However, it 
often happens that the very writer who 
uses them understands them so little, 
that he commits some unlucky blun- 
der, of which he would most likely 
blush to be told. An author of an in- 
teresting book, I lately saw, calls the 
guides that lead visitors through ruins, 





* It may be here observed, that the Right Honourable John Fane, the present and 
tenth Earl of Westmoreland of his family, is descended from Francis Fane, son of Sir 
Thomas Fane, by Mary Nevill, daughter and heir of Henry Nevill, Baron Bergavenny, 
Despencer, and Burghersh, who was descended from Edward, sixth son of Ralph Nevill, 
first Earl of Westmoreland (that ancient tree from which sprung so many noble scions). 
This lady challenged the Barony of Bergavenny against the heir male, which led to the 
celebrated anomalous decision of the House of Lords in respect to that Barony, in the 
time of James the First. See 3d Report of Lords’ Committees on the Dignity of the 


Peerage, p. 216. 
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&c. “* these Cicerone,” forgetting that 
the plural was Ciceroni; and some of 
the public prints stated, not long ago, 
that some article of dress was worn ‘‘ a 
la Wellington.” Now 4 la agrees only 
with the feminine gender; and when 
the word mode, f. is understood, its 
adjective in the feminine gender is 
used; as, a la Frangaise, a la Pari- 
sienne, &c. Many of the borrowed 
terms are not to be found in an Eng- 
lish dictionary ; and, indeed, no dic- 
tionary could teach an Englishman the 
true sound of the French uw, and the 
nasal en, in, &c. The apology com- 
monly made for the use of exotic ex- 
pressions, is, either that they are more 
expressive than our own, or that we 
have none that will give their mean- 
ing; both of which assertions are as 
idJe as they are scandalous to the Eng- 
lish nation. If they are more expres- 
sive than our own, we must allow that 
their inventors are men of a better wit 
than ourselves; but [ cannot easily be- 
lieve that the word porte-feuille ex- 
presses (to an Englishman) the use of 
the thing better than the word paper- 
case would; the word portmanteau, 
more clearly than clothes-case ; envelope, 
than cover ; or that chef-d’ euvre is more 
expressive than masterpiece; naivelé, 
than arélessness; valet-de-chambre, than 
bed-room-servant ; dejeuné & la four- 
chette, than fork-lunch; soi-disant, than 
self-styled; and will any reasonable 
man assert, that the meaning of wood- 
man, tinman, coachman, &c. is not as 
clear as their equivalents in French 
or Greek would be found? That 
we have not equivalents for many 
terms we borrow, I will allow; but to 
say that we could not make such by 
composition, would be a different thing. 
Where the marching intellect in Eng- 
land seeks new words from other lan- 


Corruptions of the 


guages, the Germans compound them > 


with the greatest ease and accuracy 
from their own; and whatever they 
can do with their language, we can do 
with ours; since, not only are both 
very much alike, radically, but, as far as 
our Composition goes, it is precisely on 
the German principle. 

The arguments in favour of the bor- 
rowing system are few, and (I think) 
quite idle; while those against it are 
not only many but strong. Ist. It is 
a proof of national inferiority, for if 
we have terms of war, or navigation, 
frem another nation, it seems as if they 
had taught us something of those 
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things; if terms of music from an- 
other, that they taught us music; if 
from a third, terms of civility, that 
they taught us politeness, &c. 2ndly, 
It renders our language less simple, less 
perspicuous, less pure, less regular, and 
fit only for learned people to converse 
with each other in, being no longer 
one in which the more learned can 
easily teach the less so: this assertion 
will be admitted by those who know 
that half a country congregation under- 
stand but half the sermon, and youth 
but a quarter of what they read. 
That purity of language is a grace, we 
all seem to allow; for when we are 
weighing the excellencies and defects 
of a Latin author, we commonly throw 
the purity of his style into one scale or 
the other. 3dly. It causes great toil 
and obstruction to the teacher of youth, 
and keeps the pupil learning words, 
when he should be learning fucts. 
Hence the dry expositors, glossaries, 
&c. that tire children before they have 
learnt anything of use. 4thly. The 
right sound of foreign words being 
known to few besides those who have 
learnt the languages from which the 
are borrowed, many a worthy English 
scholar, perhaps of first-rate abilities in 
science, is laughed at for a fool, be- 
cause, in reading a newspaper, he does 
not give the Parisian accent to such 
scraps and words as on dit, debut, eclat, 
qui vive, jeu de mot, &c. Sthly. There 
is no need of borrowing, because we 
can make words to any extent by com- 
pounding those we have already. What 
is the use of the word douceur, when 
we have softener ? 

Of coup d’ceil, 
Of protegé, 

Of aid de camp, 
Of beau monde, 
Of jeu d’esprit, 
Of belles lettres, 


for a glance? 

— award? 

— an under general ? 
— the fine world ? 
— a sally of wit? 

— fine learning ? 


Of canaille, — rabble? 

Of billet-doux, ©— a love-note ? 

Of grandiloquous, — high-talking ? 
OF royal, — kingly ? 

Of coup de grace, — a master-stroke ? 
Of typographer, — a printer? 


Of sang froid, 


cool blood, or coolness? 


Of jeu de mots, — a pun? 

Of bagatelle, — a trifle? 

Of finesse, —a will? 

Of precursor, — a forerunner ? 
Of connoisseur, — an understander ? 
Of escritoir, — a writing-chest ? 
Of annual, — yearly, &e. 


The following words are some of 
those for which we have no cquiva- 
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ents ; and I have shaped a few which 
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Lore means learning, doctrine, &c. 














I think would be sufficiently expres- therefore 
sive. 

The English word stead means a Ornithology, should be birdlore. 
place. So in the sister language of Mythology, fablelore. 
ours, the Danish, we find it with the Ostevlogy, —— bonelore. 
same meaning: ‘‘ 1 Jerusalem er det ar —— painlore. 
sted hvor,” &c., in Jerusalem is the ia —— naturelore. 
place where, &c. Now then, that Politi E — So 
naatashailt wan itical Economy, —— governlore. 

Zoology, —  animal-lore. 
Lieutenant, might be steadholder. Pneumatics, ——  airlore. 
Aviary, a birdstead. Meteorology, — meteorlore. 
Menagerie, animalstead. Geology, — earthlore. 
a poe (of meetingstead. nas — riverlore. 
ead station (of a : hilology, ——  wordlore. 
society, &c.) —— highstead. Aumatinn, —— = starlore. 
Burying-place(not Agriculture, — fieldlore. 
being a Church- gravestead. Conchology, —— _ shell-lore. 
yard) Hydrostatics, —— waterweightlore. 
aay wo net a Optics, — Ightlore; 
Seat of war, warstead. and so on. The substantives of the 
Place of punishment, painstead. ersons might be birdloreman, fable- 
Lieutenancy, —— steadholderhood. omen, &c.; the adjectives applied 
Locomotive, steadgoing. to the persons, birdlearned, fablelearn- 
ate —— to unstead. ed, &c. and those answering to orni- 
ee ae thological, mythological, could be bird- 
~ acl + ag »} lorestead. lorish, fablelorish, &c. in the German 
Substitute, steadman, &c. a 
Laboratory, pe ares 9 From child, boy, man, woman, we 
The seat of popu- have the substantives of the states, 
lar disturbance, } mobstead. childhood, boyhood, manhood, woman- 
Place of Reforma- 4 hood, all right and regular. For the 
tion, penitentiary, ta mendstead. state 
Of a God, we have Godhead, which should he Godhood. 
Of a King, - Royalty, Kinghood. 
Of a Regent, —— Regency, Regenthood. 
Of a Mayor, —— Mayoralty, ee Mayorhood. 
Of a Bishop, —— Episcopacy, — Bishophood. 
Of a Colonel, —— Colonelcy, aa Colonelhood. 
Of an Absentee, ———— Absenteeism, ——— Absenteehood. 
Of a Beggar, Beggary, Beggarhood. 





Good English words might be easily 
formed for the awkward and irregular 
ones frequently borrowed ; and I hope 
these observations will meet the eyes 
of some scholars who may be better 
able, and no less willing than I am, to 
stop the contemptible system of Gual- 





licising, Latinizing, and Hellenizing 
our language, now so extremely com- 
mon, that it is likely to make it in a 
few years a medly understood critically 
only by a few professors of the dead 
and living languages. 


Yours, &c. DILETTANTE. 


—@ 


Mr. Urszay, June 10. 
HE following Petition, complain- 
ing of the neglect, mismanage- 
ment, and oppression, of the Parlia- 
mentarian garrison at Malmesbury, is 
from a draft on vellum, without signa- 


tures, which has been preserved by the 
singular accident of its having been 
made the cover of a ciphering book.* 
Malmesbury was surrendered by the 
Royalists March 27, 1643 ; and it was 
probably during that year that this Pe- 





* Belonging to Edward Ady in 1681.—As this book has remained in the possession 
of an inhabitant of Seagry, where the family of Ady or Adye. lived, (in the chancel of 
Seagry Church is a tomb to the memory of Edward Adye, who died in 1663; at the side 
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tition was framed. Asa picture of the 
iron sway of the stern Republicans, 
even to a community of their own 
party, and of the miseries attendant on 
civil war and military government un- 
der all circumstances, as well as an 
interesting record connected with local 
history, 1 think it not unworthy of in- 
sertion in your miscellany. 





To the Right hone the Com'e of both 
Kingdomes. 

The humble Petition of certaine free- 
holders and other sufficient inhabitants 
of the County of Wiltes, dwellinge 
neere vnto the Garrison of Malmes- 
bury. 

Humbly sheweth, 

That since the Garrison of Malmesburie 
was reduced vnto the obedience of the Par- 
liam‘, the same hath not onely beene main- 
tained, espetiallie by the contribuc’on of 
your petic’oners, and the places neere ad- 
joyninge, but also your petic’oners have 
ordinarily given free quarter to the forces of 
the said Garrison, and their plowes * have 
been prest at all seasons both to carry stone 
and tymber and other materialls for the for- 
tificac’ons, and to carry hay, wood, and 
coles, for other vses in the said Garrison, 
wthout any paymt for the same; And more- 
ouer divers considerable debts are contract- 
ed by certaine well affected Gent. of the 
Countie (as your petic’oners are informed) 
for the buyinge of ammunic’on and other 
necessaries, and for raysinge of horse and 
armes for the defence of the countrie (w* 
debts your petic’oners hold themselves 
bounden in duty to dischardge accordinge 
to their proporc’on wt other parts of the 
Countie). And whereas your petic’oners 
hoped (as the fruits of these great expenses) 
to have beene p’tected in some measure from 
violence and rapine, yet the enimy hath al- 
waies compelled the countrie to paie contri- 
buc’on and other taxes, and alsoe hath con- 
tinually plundered and spoyled yor peti- 
c’oners, and the inhabitants of places neer- 
est adjacent to the said Garrison, wthout any 
opposic’on of the said forces, all wch hath 
happened through the insufficiency, timidity, 
and falshood of the chiefe Com’anders and 
certaine other Officers of the said Garrison, 
who have not onely notoriously deceived y¢ 
State by fillinge vp their musters wth hired 
men, but alsoe have rather applyed them- 
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selves to excessive drinckinge, p’phane 
swearinge, and vicious and riotous livinge, 
than to exercise the duty of their places. 
And their counsells haue alwaies been soe 
publig that noe designe of theirs have ever 
been followed wth good successe, but those 

*visions wch have beene made for our defence 
te beene alwaies turned to the advantadge 
of the enimy, and the forces and armes (es- 
petiallie of horse) raysed to p’tect vs, have 
beene soe remissly governed, that y® enimy 
hath alwaies surprised them, and by ...... 
eeeeee been enabled to ruine vs. And yet 
these calamities haue beene increased by 
sundrie most greivous insolencies and op- 
pressions acted by the authoritie of the said 
Garrison both upon the p’sons and estates of 
divers inhabitants of the countrie, as by 
imprisonm's, vnjust exactions of money, 
hay, and other p’visions, seasinge of horses, 
vnder pretence of recruitinge the horse 
forces lost by neglegence of the command- 
ers, and other grievances. And lastly, the 
familiaritie and favours wch malignants have 
in the said garrison doe begett a vehemt 
suspic’on in your petic’oners, that the said 
Com’anders and Officers, or some of them, 
may finde an opportunity to deliver the same 
vp vnto y© enimy wthout any such resistance 
as might bee made in defence of a place soe 
stronge and considerable. 

In due considerac'on of the premisses 
may it please this Right hon*!e Comtee to 
graunte vnto your petic’oners that the go- 
veru™ of the said Garrison and forces may 
bee reduced into some better forme, and 
that ye said Com’anders and Officers may be 
removed, and that other able Com’anders and 
Officers, such in whom your petic’oners may 
have confidence, may bee placed to com’and 
and govern the said garrison and forces, and 
that a Receivo™ may be appointed for y® said 
Garrison, who shall bee tyed to give a 
moonethly accompt for the satisfac’on of the 
countrie, by wch means corrupe’on may bee 
the more avoyded, and the debts of the 
Countie the sooner satisfied. And that those 
Gent. and others (many of wh are either 
malignants or neuters) who formerly found 
trained horses, may bee compelled to find 
horse and armes for y recruite of the horse 
forces of this Countie. And yo* petic’oners 
in acceptance of this favoure shall cheer- 
fully contribute to y® maintenance of the 
said Garrison and forces, and shall alsoe en- 
ter into any other considerac’on for defence 
of the said Garrison and partes adjoininge. 








of the church a tablet to the memory of Wm. Adye, 1747, Edward Adye, 1765, and 
others of the family), it is probable that the Edward Ady of 1681 was at school at 
Malmesbury, four miles distant, and that the schoolmaster, whoever he was, may have 
placed this parchment cover on the book. The same individual is in possession of some 
fine specimens of penmanship, written for ‘* Edward Adye,’’ by Wm. Crowch, appa- 
rently of the period above mentioned (1681) or an older date. 


* Probably their teams. 
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Mr. URBAN, 

J SEND you an account of the Christ- 

mas drama of “St. George,” as 
acted in Cornwall. I thereby vouch 
for the authenticity of what I send 
you. Having many friends and rela- 
tions in the West, at whose houses I 
have had frequent opportunities of see- 
ing the festivities, and mixing in the 
sports, you may be sure that “ St. 
Gommn,* with his attendants, were 
personages too remarkable not to at- 
tract much of my attention, and I have 
seen their adventures represented fre- 
quently. From different versions so 
obtained, I am enabled to state that 
the performance in different parishes 
vary only in a slight degree from each 
other. 

St. George and the other tragic per- 
formers are dressed out somewhat in 
the style of Morris dancers, in their 
shirt sleeves and white trowsers, much 
decorated with ribbons and handker- 
chiefs, each carrying a drawn sword in 
his hand, if they can be procured, 
otherwise a cudgel. They wear high 
caps of pasteboard, adorned with beads, 
small pieces of lookiug-glass, coloured 
paper, &c.; several long pieces of 
pith generally hang down from the 
top, with small pieces of different co- 
loured cloth strung on them; the 
whole has a very smart effect. 

Father Christmas is personified in a 
grotesque manner, as an ancient man, 
wearing a large mask, a wig, and a 
huge club, wherewith he keeps the 
bystanders in order. 

The Doctor, who is generally the 
Merry Andrew of the piece, is dressed 
in a very ridiculous manner, with a wig, 
three-cornered hat, and painted face. 

The other comic characters are 
dressed according to fancy. 

The Female, where there is one, is 
usually in the dress worn half a cen- 
tury ago. 

The Hobby Horse, which is a cha- 
racter sometimes introduced, wears a 
representation of a horse’s hide. 

The Christmas play, it appears, was 
in vogue also in the north of England, 
as well as in Scotland. A_ corre- 
spondent of yours has already given an 
interesting account of that of Scotland, 
By some the play is considered to have 
reference to adem of the Crusaders, 


and to have been introduced on the 
return of the adventurers from the Holy 
Land, as typifying their battles. 

Gent. Mac. June, 1830. 
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Before proceeding with our drama 
in the West, I have merely to observe, 
that the old fashion was to continue 
many of the Christmas festivities till 
Candlemas-day, and then *‘ throw Cards 
and Candlesticks away.” 

Battie oF St. Georce. 

One of the party steps in, crying 

out, 
Room, a room, brave gallants, room ! 
Within this Court 
I do resort, 
To show some sport 
And pastime, 
Gentlemen and Ladies, in the Christmas time. 


After this note of preparation, old 
Father Christmas capers into the room, 
saying, 

Here come I, old Father Christmas, 

Welcome or welcome not; 

I hope old Father Christmas 

Will never be forgot. 

I was born in a rocky country, where 
there was no wood to make me acradie. I 
was rocked in a stouring bowl, which made 
me round shouldered then, and I am round 
shouldered still. 


He then frisks about the room until 
he thinks he has sufficiently amused 
the spectators, when he makes his 
exit with this speech : 


Who went to the orchard to steal apples, 
to make gooseberry pies against Christmas ? 


These prose speeches, you may sup- 
pose, depend much upon the imagina- 
tion of the actor. 


Enter Turkish Knight. 
Here comes IJ, a Turkish knight, 
Come from the Turkish land to fight, 
And if St. George do meet me here, 
I'll try his courage without fear. 

Enter St. George. 

Here comes I St. George, 
That worthy champion bold, 
And with my sword and spear 
I won three crowns of gold. 
I fought the Dragon bold, 
And brought him to the slaughter, 
By that I gained fair Sabra, 
The King of Egypt’s daughter. 


Turkish Knight. 
St. George, I pray be not tov bold, 
If thy blood is hot I’ll soon make it cold. 
St. George. 
Thou Turkish Knight, I pray forbear, 
I'll make thee dread my sword and spear. 
They fight until the Turkish Knight 
falls. 
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St. George. 
I have a little bottle which goes by the 
name of Elecampane, [again. 
If the man is alive let him rise and fight 
The Knight here rises on one knee, 
and endeavours to continue the fight, 
but is again struck down. 
Turkish Knight. ; 
Oh pardon me, St. George, Oh! pardon me 
I crave, [slave. 
Oh pardon me this once, and I will be your 
The Knight gets up, and they again 
fight, till the Knight receives a heavy 
blow, and then drops on the ground as 
dead. 
St. George. 
Is there a Doctor to be found, 
To cure a deep and deadly wound ? 


Enter Docior. 


Oh! yes, there is a Doctor to be found, 
To cure a deep and deadly wound. 
St. George. 
What can you cure ? 
Doctor. 
I can cure the Itch, the Palsy, and Gout, 
If the Devil is in him I'll pull him out. 
The Doctor here performs the cure 
with sundry grimaces, and St. George 
and the Knight again fight, when the 
latter is knocked down, and left for 
dead. 
Then another performer enters, and 
on seeing the dead body, says, 
Ashes to ashes, dust to dust, 
If uncle Tom Pearce wont have him, Molly 
must. 
The Hobby Horse here capers in, 
and takes off the body. 


Enter Old Squire, 
Here comes I, Old Squire, 
As black as any Friar, 
As ragged as a colt, 
To have fine clothes for malt. 


Enter Rub a Bub. 
Here comes I, old Rub, Bub, Bub, Bub; 
Upon my shoulders I carries a club, 
Aud in my hand a frying-pan, 
So am not I a valiant man. 

These characters serve as a sort of 
burlesque on St. George and the other 
hero, and may be regarded in the light 
of an anti-masque. 

Enter the Boxholder. 
Here comes 1, great head and little wit, 
Put your hand in your pockit, 
And give what you think fit. 
Gentlemen and Ladies sitting down at your 
ease, {what you please. 
Put your hands in your pockets, give me 
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St. George. 

Gentlemen and Ladies, the sport is almost 
ended ; [mended. 
Come pay to the box, it is highly com- 
The box it would speak, if it had but a 
tongue ; [wrong. 
Come throw in your money, and think it no 
The characters now generally finish 
with a dance, or sometimes a song or 
two are introduced. In some of the 
comengmge two or three other tragic 
eroes are brought forward, as the 
King of Egypt and his son, &c. ; but 
they are all of them much in the style 
of that I have just described, varying 
somewhat in length and number of 

characters. W.5S.* 


Wreck OF THE Newry. 
“¢ Death is discern’d triumphantly in arms, 
On the rough seas his slaughtery to keep.” 


Drayton. 
Mr. Ursay, 
HE following letter was addressed 
to a gentleman in Worcestershire. 
If you think it all calculated to interest 
the readers of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, it is much at your service. **** 





Carnarvon, Satur- 

day, April 24. 

Wuen I wrote to you a few days 
ago, I told you that a distressing case 
of shipwreck had just occurred in our 
neighbourhood. I had then no con- 
ception of the real magnitude of the 
seat, nor was I acquainted with 
any of the circumstances attending it. 
My means of gaining information on 
the subject have since been most ample; 
and some of the facts which have come 
to my knowledge, are of so peculiarly 
touching a nature, that I find it im- 
possible to satisfy myself without en- 
deavouring to record them. They can- 
not fail to awaken the tenderest sym- 
pathies of a heart like yours. 

The Newry,t a vessel of five hun- 
dred tons burthen, Captain Crosby, . 
set sail from Newry in Ireland, at half 


* In the preface of Mr. Davies Gilbert’s 
work on *¢ Ancient Christmas Carols,” there 
is an account of Cornish sports, with a de- 
scription of a ‘* metrical play,”’ which seems 
to be the same with that which is the sub- 
ject of the preceding letter. 

+ She was built at Quebec in 1825, and 
was the property of Messrs, Lyle of Newry. 
It is scarcely possible to do justice to the 
liberality and kindness which the surviving 
passengers have experienced from these 
gentlemen. 


My pear Sir, 
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ast two. o'clock, in the afternoon of 
Wednesday in the last week, being 
bound for Quebec, and having on board 
between three and four hundred emi- 
grants. These were not of the class 
that is commonly designated as the 
lower Irish: for, although there were 
doubtless a good many labourers among 
them, they appear to have consisted 
principally of small farmers, with their 
wives and children, and domestic ser- 
vants. About the middle of the day 
on Thursday, the wind became unfa- 
vourable; and at noon ou Friday, ‘* it 
blew right a head,” when a tack was 
made, and the ship changed her course 
to the south-east. She continued to 
pursue “ her ocean way ”’ in that direc- 
tion till between nine and ten o’clock 
at night. There was then a thick 
haze, and the Captain entertained not 
the least suspicion that he was near 
the land; but as he was preparing to 
put the vessel about, she struck sud- 
denly and with great violence upon a 
rock close to the shore at Maen Mellt, 
about three miles from Aberdaron in 
this county. The passengers had re- 
tired to their berths, and the lights be- 
low deck had for some time been ex- 
tinguished. No sooner was the Cap- 
tain aware of the danger, than he or- 
dered the hatches to be fastened down. 
Appalling as the measure must have 
been to those who were below, it was 
in reality an act of prudence and of 
mercy; the tumult on the deck would 
otherwise have been such as to prevent 
the crew from working the ship, and 
from adopting any expedients to avert 
the catastrophe that was at hand. 
Within less than twenty minutes it 
was evident that all attempts to save 
the vessel must be ineffectual. The 
hatches were taken off; the Captain 
raised his voice and said, ** Let us all 
have an equal chance for our lives ;” 
while one of the crew exclaimed, “ A 
watery tomb! a watery tomb!” At 
these thrilling words, the passengers 
rushed upon deck, not more than three 
or four among them having on any 
other clothes than those in which they 
had sprung from their beds. The boat 
was lowered down from the quarter 
deck. Before it had well touched the 
surface of the water, eleven men jumped 
into it, as it were, at once. The boat 
was instantly upset, and they all pe- 
rished. The ocean was their grave. 
Their entreaties for help, and their 
screams of despair, as they struggled 


with the raging billows, are said to 
have been terrific. 


‘¢ They felt it bitterness to die 
Deserted, and their friends so nigh.” 


In hopes that he might be able to 
form a communication, or a gang-way, 
as it is technically called, between the 
vessel and the shore, the Captain or- 
dered first the mizen mast, and then 
the main mast to be cut away, and to 
be employed for that purpose; but 
owing to the violence of the gale, each 
of them “ fell short.” The important 
object was afterwards accomplished by 
means of a spare boom. One end 
having with much difficulty been 
lodged upon a rock on the main land, 
while the other rested upon the vessel, 
a rope was carried out by the carpenter 
from the vessel to the shore; and b 
this contrivance, in the depth of mid- 
night, more than two hundred of the 
passengers were enabled to reach the 
rocks. 

At four o’clock on Saturday morn- 
ing, David Griffith, a seaman residing 
in the neighbourhood, came to the 
shore, and was instrumental in rescuing 
from their perilous situation between 
thirty and forty of his fellow creatures, 
men, women, and children, who on 
various accounts had been obliged to 
remain on the wreck. The fearless 
and untiring intrepidity of this young 
man is above all praise. 

The vessel went to pieces on Sunday. 
The whole of the crew was saved. Of 
the passengers, it is supposed that at 
least between sixty and seventy have 
lost their lives in the remorseless deep. 
The survivors, on leaving the rocks at 
day break, sought refuge in the nearest 
farm-houses and cottages, where they 
were received and treated with almost 
unheard-of kindness. 

On Sunday, about the middle of the 
day, a large body of them appeared at 
Carnarvon. They were then return- 
ing to Ireland. As soon as they told 
their melancholy tale to the Deputy 
Mayor and the Bailifls, those gentle- 
men called together some of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants. A committee was 
formed: subscriptions were solicited 
without an hour’s delay, from door to 
door; collections were made in the 
evening at St. Mary’s church, and in 
all the other places of worship; it was 
resolved to appropriate the Guildhall 
to the use of the poor sufferers, and I 
can assure you, without entering into 
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a minute and tedious statement, that 
through the whole of this week every 
expedient which humanity and bene- 
volence could devise for effectually re- 
lieving them, has been employed. 

From their own lips I have heard a 
recital of their sorrows: and the fol- 
lowing cases will give you a tolerably 
distinct as well as accurate idea of what 
has occurred. 

A woman in the middle of life, was 
going, with her four children, to her 
husband, who is settled in Quebec. 
She had converted her little property 
into money, and with a part of it had 
= a stock of clothing that would 

ave served her family for a long time 
in America. As she left the steps of 
the Guildhall at Carnarvon, on Mon- 
day, she exclaimed, “ Ah, it matters 
little which way I turn, for [ have 
neither a house nor a friend to receive 
me.” 

A young girl who had listened to 
her sad story, burst into tears, and 
said, ‘* I too have lost all that I value 
in this world. I had the care of my 
brother’s child, and was taking her to 
him in Canada. When I saw the 
danger we were in, I was more anxious 
about her than about myself. I had 
her on my back upon the boom. A 
piece of timber fell upon me and almost 
deprived me of my senses: but I never 
let the child go until I was within a 

ard of the shore, when a wave swept 
er from me. I screamed after her in 
vain. Oh that the wave had washed 
me away too, and then I should not 
have been separated from my darling!” 

A very respectable looking woman, 

who stood absorbed in grief, on my 
questioning her as to the extent of her 
misfortunes, told me that she had lost 
her husband and her only child, a 
oung man in his nineteenth year, 
and that she dreaded to think of the 
days to come. ‘* I am now,” said she, 
**a poor wanderer in the world, and 
have no one to befriend or comfort 
me.” 

A well-informed man, whose name 
is Clarke, aud whose wife is a singu- 
Jarly pleasing woman, was going with 
her and their child, a little girl about 
two years old, to settle in America, as 
a house-carpenter. He had sold his 
** farm” in the county of Monaghan 
for an hundred and ninety sovereigns, 
and was carrying out a large and va- 
Juable assortment of tools. He states, 
that when the vessel first struck upon 
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the rock, he said to his wife, ** Maria! 
we are in a bad way; there is some- 
thing dreadful going to happen. It is 
very unlikely that we can all three be 
saved. Do the best you can for your- 
self: I will take care of the child.” 
He accompanied her however to the 
deck, and assisted her to get upon the 
boom. He paused, and finding him- 
self unable to bear the separation, com- 
mitted their little one to the care of 
the mate, who stood by. In a few mi- 
nutes he had the satisfaction of land- 
ing his wife safely on the rocks. The 
hold of the vessel was completely filled 
with water, but happily the mate’s 
berth was upon deck, aud he put the 
little girl into his own bed. ‘* I kept 
my eyes,” said Clarke, as he related the 
circumstances to me, ‘* for four hours 
on the light that glimmered from a 
lantern on the forecastle of the ship, 
and at day-break a seaman on the deck 
tied one end of a rope round the child’s 
waist, and threw the other end to me 
on shore. I dragged her through the 
water, aud her life was preserved. [ 
never went near the spot afterwards. 
I willingly resigned my property, thank- 
ful to the Almighty that I still have 
my wife and my child.” 

Mary Ann Watt, an intelligent little 
girl, thirteen years old, lost both her 
parents in the wreck, and knew none 
of the surviving passengers, except a 
young woman, who, like herself, came 
from the county of Tyrone. She never 
saw her father after the vessel struck, 
nor can she give any tidings of him. 
She was dragged through the water to 
the shore. Her mother, who was a 
woman of an extremely delicate frame, 
appears to have been either too feeble 
or too timid to trust herself to the 
boom. About eight o'clock on Satur- 
day morning, as she was standing upon 
the deck, a large piece of timber struck 
her on her left side. She held up one 
of ber hands, uttered a faint shriek, 
and fell. A sailor ran to her assistance, 
but life was extinct. The case of the 
daughter, as is natural, has excited an 
extraordinary interest. Among the 
tokens of sympathy which she has re- 
ceived, is a New Testament, bearing 
this inscription on the inside of the 
cover: 

«¢ When my father and my mother forsake 
me, then the Lord will take me up.” Psalm 
xxvii. 10. Mary Ann Watt, given to her 
with the kindest wishes. Carnarvon, April 
21, 1830, ¢*J will sing of mercy and judg- 
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ment: unto thee, O Lord! will I sing.” 
Psalm ci. i. 

The poor orphan, you will be glad 
to hear, has since found a home ina 
respectable Irish family in this town. 

A young man, Edward Tolley, from 
Ballyhays, in the county of Cavan, 
used every effort to save his aged mo- 
ther and his two sisters. They were 
all upon the boom. His mother was 
washed from his back. As she was 
falling she grasped a rope. The son 
disengaged one of his hands for a mo- 
ment, caught up the rope, and seized 
it with his mouth. In this manner he 
drew his mother to the shore. Alas! 
within less than four hours she died. 
The young man’s mouth was greatly 
lacerated by the rope; and no sores 
were ever beheld with a livelier inte- 
rest. Itis not too much to say, that 
they presented even a beautiful sight. 
The man who can neglect or forget his 
mother—his first, his constant, his 
most indulgent, and often his only 
friend—must be a monster of ingrati- 
tude: but history itself scarcely holds 
forth an cnangl of filial tenderness 
that speaks to the heart with more 
affecting or more impressive eloquence 
than this. 

A remarkably interesting —~ made 
its appearance here on Wednesday 
evening. It consisted of a middle aged 
man whose name is Browne, his wife, 
their six children, and two young men 
who had resided at a short distance 
from them in Ireland. The youngest 
of the children is an infant at the 
breast. Mr. Browne has been in Ca- 
nada, where he has made arrangements 
for settling his family. He had not 
lain down in bed, or taken off his 
clothes, when the vessel struck on the 
rock. He was attending on his chil- 
dren, who were suffering dreadfully 
from sea-sickness. Not an hour be- 
fore, he had been walking on deck 
with the Captain, and had asked him 
whether, ‘* as the wind was blowing 
fresh,” he would not “ take upa reef” 
in the sails forthe night. The Captain 
answered that he did not think it ne- 
cessary, as the ship was in such excel- 
lent sailing order. Mr. Browne suc- 
ceeded in landing his wife and three of 
their children upon the rocks. The 
two young men had assisted him, and 
had themselves reached the rock in 
safety. One of them generously vo- 
lunteered, at the imminent risk of 
his own life, to go back for the three 
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children who were yet on board. He 
returned to the vessel, found the chil- 
dren, tied them all on his back, and 
carried them unhurt to their parents. 
This heroic young man had been for 
four years servant to an Archdeacon in 
his native country. His master, after 
fruitlessly endeavouring to dissuade him 
from going to America, had given him 
sennlenmalale which it was believed would 
have been of great use to him. The 
other young man evinced strong at- 
tachment to Mr. Browne. When asked 
what had detained him so many days 
on the road, he replied, ‘* the children 
could move but slowly, and I kept 
with them to help them just.” 

In a group that came hither on 
Thursday, was an old man with his 
daughter-in-law and her two young 
children. He was nearly the last in- 
dividual that left the wreck. The lan- 
guage in which he bore testimony to 
the warm and generous compassion of 
the Welsh peasantry, is strikingly cha- 
racteristic of hiscountry. ‘* Every one 
in serving us,’’ said he, ‘* was better 
than another, and they were all the 
best.” While recording his misfor- 
tunes, he deliberately unbuttoned his 
coat, and putting his hand into his 
waistcoat pocket, drew out a bunch of 
keys. As he looked on them the tears 
started into his eyes, and he exclaimed, 
«« There are the keys of our trunks, and 
here you see all that is left to us!” 
Instantly recovering himself, he added 
with energy, ‘‘ But we have still our 
lives, and have reason to bless God.” 

In the same party was a stout athle- 
tic young man with his wife and three 
chiltome He remained on the wreck 
until seven o’clock on Saturday morn- 
ing. When I asked him why he was 
not, as I conceived he might have been, 
among the foremost in escaping to the 
rock, he told me, that in the confusion 
his children were separated from him, 
-—that by some means or other, they 
had been put in a part of the vessel 
where he could not by any possibility 
get at them sooner than he did—and 
that he and their mother had resolved 
either to live or die with them. ‘* All 
my property,” these were his very 
words,—*‘ all my property is gone; 
but I care little for that. There is my 
wife, and here are my children, and in 
them is my treasure. As we came 
along the road,” he went on to say, 
‘*the people of the country, and espe- 
cially the women, were kind to us in- 
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deed. They could not understand our 
language, and we could not make out 
a single word of theirs ; but when they 
saw us pass their cottages, they ran 
after us with bread and butter and 
milk ; and taking off some of their 
clothes, wrapped them round the chil- 
dren. At the last place where we stop- 
ped (Clynnog, situated on the bay of 
Carnarvon,) there was plenty to eat 
and drink, and when we left the inn, 
the Clergyman gave us all sixpence 
apiece.” 

The circumstances of all the sufferers 
that came hither yesterday (Friday) 
were particularly affecting. Among 
them were Richard Irvine, late Ser- 
geant-Major in the 28th regiment, his 
wife, and their three children. His 
wife is in a delicate state of health. 
She was too much under the influence 
of terror to be capable of quitting the 
vessel before nine o’clock on Saturday 
morning, and Irvine remained with 
her. One of the very first persons that 
reached the rocks on Friday night was 
his son, a fine looking spirited Jad, in 
his seventeenth year. With a little 
sister on his back, the young man was 
making his way along the boom; and 
when he was about half over, a tre- 
mendous wave washed him off. Be- 
ing a swimmer, he kept above water, 
and within less than a minute, had the 
joy to find himself and his precious 
charge thrown by another wave upon 
the rocks. A rope was tied around 
his two younger brothers, and a sailor 
dragged them through the water to the 
shore. Both the children were dread- 
fully bruised. At nine o’clock on Sun- 
day morning one of them died. On 
Monday he was committed to the 
grave. As Irvine told me his tale of 
woe, the tears trickled over his manly 
cheek. ‘I must not complain,” said 
he, “1 ought rather to be thankful. 
And yet I have been severely tried. 
My child has been snatched from me. 
I have lost all my little property, and 
with it my Waterloo medal. This I 
valued more than my money. But I 
shall apply to the commanding officer ; 
and as I aid not lose it through any 
neglect or any fault of my own, I hope 
he will use his interest to get me ano- 
ther. I would not have taken a hun- 
dred pounds for it. Indeed gold should 
not have purchased it.” 

Irvine was accompanied to Carnar- 
von by a man and his wife, who were 
evidently in the deepest distress. They 
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had reached the rocks without their 
little daughter. The child, not two 
years old, had slipped from them in 
the confusion on board the vessel ; and 
they believed she was drowned. Whilst 
they were resting themselves at Clyn- 
nag, about ten miles from Carnarvon, 
and twenty-five from Maen Mellt, 
some of their associates in misfortune 
overtook them, and stated that a child 
was left behind, and no one knew to 
whom it belonged. They immediately 
returned in sad suspense, and found 
that it was indeed their daughter. But 
the hand of death was upon her, and 
she soon breathed herlast. ‘They wait- 
ed to lay the little innocent in the grave, 
and then once more directed their steps 
towards Ireland. 

These, my dear Sir, are melancholy 
notices; but I am sure you will recog- 
nize in them some of the best features 
of the human character; and who will 
deny that their tendency is to soften 
and improve the heart? 

I have transgressed the limits with- 
in which I meant to confine myself, 
and can only beg in conclusion that 
you will believe me to be ever affec- 
tionately, Yours, &c. 


eRe 
—-B-- 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 

of the Famiry of SHepparp, of Men- 
dlesham, Ash by Campsey, Wether- 
ingsel, and Thwaite, in the County 
of Suffolk. 

(Continued from p. 401.) 


Wwe have seen that John Sheppard, 
the first husband of Lady Pryme, 
died without issue ; and it appears that 
he was succeeded in his estates by his 
kinsman John Sheppard, the son of 
Thomas Sheppard, of Wetheringset, 
gent. by Bridget, his wife. 

This Thomas Sheppard, the father, 
was born in 1675, and married Brid- 
get, the daughter of —, by 
whom he had issue two sons and two 
daughters, viz. John, above mention- 
ed, Edmund, Joyce, and Dorothy, who 
was born in 1733, and who, dying on 
the 7th of March, 1752, was buried 
with her mother (who deceased on the 
2d of February, 1748,) in the nave of 
the church of Wetheringset, where, 
on a flat stone, is this inscription to 
their memories : 

Arms, Sheppard, impaling a cross 
fleuri between four fleurs de lis. — 
Sheppard crest. 
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‘¢ Here resteth the body of Bridget, the 
late wife of Thomas Sheppard, gent. who 
departed this life the 2d of February, 1748, 
aged 56 years. Here also resteth the body 
of Dorothy, daughter of the above-said Tho- 
mas and Bridget Sheppard, who departed 
this life the 7th March, 1752, aged 19 
years. 

Reader—if aught can fix th’ attentive ear, 

Or claim the tribute of the generous tear ; 

See blooming youth and innocence combin’d 

With all the virtues of a Christian mind ; 

Resign’d her will, fearless foresaw her death, 

Nor gave reluctant up her vital breath. 

As swans when dying tune their mournful 
lays, 

She eterine her great Creator’s praise. 

If health and vigour now on you attend, 

With caution use that time which soon may 
end; 

Learn hence, ye mortals, this most solemn 
truth, [Youth.”’ 

That hoary Age must dye, e’en so may 


Thomas Sheppard, the husband, 
died at Thwaite on the 6th of Dec. 
1754, and was interred also in the 
nave of the same church. 

John Sheppard, the son, was born 
in 1730, and was never married. He 
deceased on the 13th of Jan. 1770, and 
was interred in the same grave with 
his father in the nave of the church of 
Wetheringset, where, on a flat stone, 
is this inscription to their memories : 

Sheppard arms :—Crest, a right arm 
embowed grasping an arrow. Motto, 
Dat tela fidelitas. 

*¢ To the memory of John Sheppard, esq. 
late of Campsey Ash in the county of Suf- 
folk, who departed this life Jan. 13, 1770, 
aged 40 years, 

‘¢ Near this place lieth the remains of his 
late father Thomas Sheppard, gent. who 
died at Thwaite, Dec. 6, 1754, aged 79 
years.” 

He was succeeded in his estates by 
his kinsman, John Sheppard, who was 
born in 1737. He married, first, 
the daughter of Whincop, of 
Bredfield, gent. and by her had issue a 
son and six daughters; viz. John, of 
whom hereafter; 2. Elizabeth, born 
in 1758, and who, dying in 1793, was 
buried in the church of Ash ; 3. Mary, 
born in 1761, and who, dying in 1793, 
was buried likewise in the same place; 
4. Charlotte, born in 1768; she mar- 
ried William Woods Page, of Wood- 
bridge, esq. by whom she had issue 
two daughters, Charlotte and Eliza- 
beth ; she died in 1803, and was in- 
terred in the church of Clopton; 5. 
Dorothy, born in 1770, and who, dy- 
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ing in 1788, was buried in the church 
of Ash; 6. Amy; and, 7. Charlotte ; 
who both died infants, and were in- 
terred in the church of Monewden. 
He married, secondly, Mary, thedaugh- 
terof John Revett, of Brandeston Hall, 
esq. and by her had issue five sons, and 
five daughters; viz. 1. Emma, who 
married Thomas Bland, esq. by whom 
she has had issue four sons and two 
daughters, viz. William, who died an 
infant ; Emma Sheppard ; William ; 
Jane; Thomas; and Revett. 2. So- 
phia, who died in her infancy, and 
was buried at Ash. 3. Revett, who 
received his academical education at 
Caius College, Cambridge, where he 
proceeded to the degree of A.B. in 
1801, and to that of A.M. in 1804; 
he is at present Curate of Wrabness in 
Essex, F.L.S. a gentleman well versed 
in various branches of natural history, 
and the writer of some valuable papers 
in the Transactions of the Linnzan 
Society. He married Sarah Cobb, by 
whom he has had issue three sons and 
two daughters, viz. John-Revett ; Ed- 
mund-Frederic ; Mary-Anna-Revett ; 
Sarah-Emma; and Arthur-William, 
who died an infant. 4. Catherine, 
who died an infant, and was buried at 
Ash. §& Edmund, who died an in- 
fant, and was buried at Ash. 6. Em- 
ma, born in 1787, and who, dying in 
1797, was interred at Ash. 7. Su- 
sanna, who died in her infancy, and 
was buried at Ash. 8. Edmund, a 
Captain in the 2d Royal Regiment of 
Artillery. 9. Frederic, a Lieutenant 
in the 4th, or King’s Own Regiment 
of Foot, an officer of no mean promise, 
and who, during the short but event- 
ful period of his service, ran a brilliant, 
nay, almost an unexampled career of 
military glory. He died in conse- 
quence of a wound received at the 
memorable siege of Badajoz, and to 
his memory a neat mural monument 
has been erected on the south side of 
the nave of the church of Ash, with 
the following appropriate inscription : 


‘¢ Sacred to the memory of Frederic Shep- 
ard, Lieutenant in the 4th or King’s Own 
latens of Foot, and 5th son of John 
Sheppard of Campsey Ash in the county of 
Suffolk, esq. His career was short but glo- 
rious, In 1806 he entered into the army, 
and was present the following year at the 
siege and capture of Copenhagen. He af- 
terwards sailed with Sir John Moore to Got- 
tenburgh, and from thence to Portugal : he 
traversed that kingdom and Spain as far as 
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Salamanca; endured the hardships of the 
retreat with the greatest fortitude, and car- 
ried the King’s colours at the memorable 
battle of Corunna. He went upon the ex- 
pedition to Zealand, where he beheld the 
fall of Flushing ; was in garrison at Gibral- 
tar, and thence removed to Ceuta, where, 
anxious to distinguish himself in the field of 
honour, he hastened to join the army serv- 
ing under Lord Wellington before Badajoz, 
in storming which fortress April 6, 1812, 
he received a musquet ball through his 
thigh, of which wound, to the universal re- 
gret of the regiment, he died six days after, 
in the 22d year of his age; and his remains 
were honourably interred on the ramparts, 
where he so gloriously fell. 


What tho’ thy bones, lamented Frederic, lie 

Beneath the aspect of a foreign sky, 

”’Mid Badajoz’ ramparts with no stone to tell, 

Or mark the spot where youthful valour fell ! 

Yet to high Heav’n our thanks we still re- 
turn, 

For shelter nobler than the sculptur’d urn.” 


The idea, expressed in this modest 
but highly appropriate inscription, has 
been thus enlarged : 

‘What though thy bones, lamented Fre- 
deric, lie 

Beneath the aspect of a foreign sky ; 

Far from thy once-lov’d home, thy native 
coast, [most ; 

And distant far from those who lov’d thee 

*Midst — ramparts, with no stone to 
tell, 

Or mark the spot where early valour fell. 

Yet, gallant youth, the soldier’s unmark’d 

grave, [brave, 
Where rest the mouldering ashes of the 
The patriot bosom would far nobler own 
Than brass or trophied urn, or sculptur’d 
stone 5 
Would court, if doom’d to fall by Heaven’s 
decree, [victory ! 
That fate which fixed thy fall mid shouts of 
Cheer’d with these thoughts—let us no 
more repine, [thine ; 
But pride the glorious shelter which is 
In resignation kiss the chastening rod, 
And bow submissive to the will of God.” 


10. John, born in 1793, who, dy- 
ing in 1805, was buried in the church 
of Ash. 

Mr. Sheppard served the office of 
High Sheriff for the county in 1779; 
and dying at his seat at Ash on the 
17th of June, 1793, was interred in 
the chancel of that church. 

He was succeeded by the only son 
of his first marriage, John Sheppard, 
esq. This gentleman was born in 
1767, and received his academical edu- 
cation at Clare Hall, Cambridge, where 
he proceeded to the degree of A.B. in 
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1788. In 1798 he served the office 
of High Sheriff for the county. He 
married Letitia, the daughter of Henry 
Wilson, of Didlington, in Norfolk. 
He was in the commission of the 
peace for, and a deputy Lieutenant 
of the county ; and departing this life 
at his seat, the High House, on the 31st 
of Jan. 1824, in the 57th year of his 
age, was interred with his ancestors in 
the chancel of the church of Ash. The 
loss of this worthy man will be long 
felt and deeply regretted by his rela- 
tives, to whom he was most sincerely 
and affectionately attached ; by a large 
circle of friends and acquaintanee, to 
whom the urbanity of his manners had 
justly endeared him; by his tenantry, 
as a kind and considerate landlord ; by 
his servants, as an indulgent master ; 
and by the poor, as a most liberal and 
judicious benefactor. 

He was succeeded in his estates by 
his only child the late John Wilson 
Sheppard, who was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he pro- 
ceeded to the degree of A.B. in 1822; 
and in 1823 married Harriot, the 
daughter of Colonel Crump, of Allex- 
ton, in the county of Leicester. 

In that scarce 12mo tract, the ** No- 
mina quorundam é Primariis olim Re- 
giz Grammaticalis Schole Buriz S’ti 
Edmundi, inter Icenos celeberrimz, 
Carminibus illustrata: Edita & Joan. 
Randall, A.M. Coll. Christi, Buriensis 
nuper Scholz Magistro: Lond. 1719:” 
are the following lines relating to one 
of this family : 

‘* Defuncto genitore oritur SHEPHARDUS, et 
alter 

Aureus é simili stemmate Ramus adest ; 
O! utinam propriis junxissem foedera (nun- 

quam 

Servat amicitias non juvenilis amor) 
Profuit et multis cultura potentis amici ; 

Ah! nocuit magnis non placuisse viris.”” 


A branch of this family was early 
seated at Wetheringset. 

John Sheppard was born in 1611, 
and was most probably the son of 
John and Elizabeth Sheppard of Men- 
dlesham. He was presented to the 
rectory of Wetheringset, and married 
Susan, the daughter of —-———, by 
whom he appears to have had issue 
two sons and a daughter, viz. Susan, 
who was baptised Jan. 12, 1645; Da- 
niel, baptised April 27, 1647; and 
Jobn, who was baptised Jan. 24, 1649. 

Mr. Sheppard deceased Oct. 27th, 
1689, and was interred, together with 
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his wife (who died the 2d October), in 
the chancel of that church, where, on 
a flat stone, is this inscription to their 
memories : 

Sheppard arms :—Crest, a right arm 
embowed, grasping anarrow. Motto, 
Dat tela fidelitas. 


‘¢Memorie sacrum Johauni Sheppard, 
Clerico, A.M. viro apprimé docto, pio, pru- 
denti, et fideli, suis charo, alienis amico, 
aoullis ingrato, ecclesie Anglicane et ge- 
uuino Principi constanter firmo ; mortales 
exuvias libenter deponenti, sexto calendarum 
Novembris, anno ztatis septuageno octavo, 
salutis MDCLxxx1x. Necnon Susanne ux- 
ori, marito ver conjugi, liberis indulgenti, 
servis facili, proximis affabili, (brevi) mentis 
integré Christiane; sexto non’. Oct’. anno 
wtatis septuagesimo, sre supradicte, spe 
immortalitatem induendi suffultz, placidé 
obdormienti, filius Johannes Sheppard pie 
posuit. Ne invideant posteri cinerum quie- 
tem. 


John, his second son, was in holy 
orders ; and dying in 1707, was buried 
under a table monument in the north 
aisle of the above church, with this 
inscription : 

The same arms aud crest: 

“*Depositum Johannis Sheppard clerici 
tegit hoc marmor, ejusque nomine vota tua 
rogat, Christiane Lector, ut in die Domini 
inveniat misericordiam. Hincce migravit 
an. etatis suze 57, ere Christiane MDCCVII.” 


The following are extracts from the 
Registers of the parish of Wethering- 
set: 

1604. Edward Sheppard was buried 
12th July. 

1612. Anne, the daughter of Samuell 
Sheparde, was bap. September. 

1614. Robert, sonne of Robert Shep- 
ard, was bap. 25 Oct. 

1643. The widow Shepard was buried 
26 Oct. 

1645. Susan, daughter of John Shep- 
ard, clarke, and Susan his wife, was 
bap. 12 Jan. 

1647. Daniell, son of John Shepard, 
clarke, and Susan his wife, was bap. 
27 April. 

1648. Mary, wife of Robert Shepard, 
was bur. 31 Oct. 

1648. Robert, son of Robert and Mary 
Shepard, was bap. 23 Nov. 

1649. John, son of John Shepard, 
clarke, and Susan his wife,was bap. 
24 Jan. 

1650. Elizabeth, dau. of Elizabeth 
and Samuell Sheepard, was bap. 
6 April. 

Gent. Mac. June, 1880. 
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1651. John, son of Samuell and Eli- 
zabeth Sheepard, was bap. Dec. 4. 
1668. Anne, dau. of Edmund and 
Anne Sheppard, was bap. Dec. 5. 
1671. John, son of Robert and Eliz. 

Sheppard, was bap. Dec. 12. 

1673. Dorothy, dau. of Edmund Shep- 
pard, gent. and Anne his wife, was 
bap. Nov. g. 

1675. Thomas, son of Edmund and 
Anne Sheppard, gent. was bap. 
Oct. 13. 

1724. Edmund, son of Thomas and 
Bridget Sheppard, was bap. Sept. 24. 

1725. Mary, dau. of John and Mary 
Sheppard, was bap. Oct. 21. 

1726. Gregory, son of John and Mary 
Sheppard, was bap. Mar. 19. 

1729. Robert, son of John and Mary 
Sheppard, was bap. Mar. 12. 

1734. Grey, son of John and Mary 
Sheppard, was bap. 29 Sep. 

1606. John and Marie Shep- 
heard were married June 14. 

1606. William Cole and Hesther Shep- 
heard were married Sep. 1. 

1657. Benjamin Sheperd and Eliza- 
beth Birch were married Nov. 24. 
Extract from the Register of the pa- 

tish of Thwaite :— 

1724. Joyce, the dau. of Thomas and 
Bridget Sheppard, was christened 
Dec. 3. 





Asn Hieu House was erected by 
William Glover, esq. a retainer of 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Suffolk, 
about the year 1600, and obtained its 
present appellation from the circum- 
stance of its being four stories in height. 
It was altered and considerably en- 
larged by John Sheppard, esq. about 
the commencement of the last cen- 
tury. The chimnies are curiously or- 
namented. The grounds are exten- 
sive, and retain much of their original 
features: the high box hedges, stately 
yews, and venerable oaks, being: care- 
fully preserved. They of course exhi- 
bit a good specimen of the formal style 
of gardening which characterised that 
period; and form a singular, and in- 
deed a striking contrast to the present 
improved and more natural mode of 
disposing and embellishing the parterre 
and pleasure ground. The park con- 
tains some fine timber, which form 
several beautiful avenues of consider- 
able length and height: and almost im- 
pervious to the rays of the Sun from 
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the thickness of its foliage, is a majes- 
tic cork-tree. 

A view of this house is given in the 
** Excursions in Suffolk,” Lond. 1819, 
vol. ii. 

I have in my ‘Collections for the 
County of Suffolk,” an engraving of 
“* Lightfoot, a fine breeding mare, the 
property of Mr. Shepard of Campsey 
Ash in Suffolk. 

The arms which are at present borne 
by the family differ somewhat from 
those given b Hawes, in his MS. 
“* History or Secnssien of Framling- 
ham and Loes Hundred, in the County 
of Suffolk.” He describes them as 
Sable, a fess Or between three talbots 
passant Argent, wounded in their heads 
with an arrow feathered and armed of 
the second. a..5s 


Mr. Ursan, April 20, 1830. 
AS you have, in a former Number, 
inserted some extracts from old 
Gazettes at my desire, perhaps the fol- 
lowing gleanings may prove equally 
acceptable. 


Prior THE Poet’s Uncte. June 4, 
1688. Whereas there has been a false 
and scandalous report, that Samuel Prior, 
vintner, at the Rummer, near Charing 
Cross, was accused of exchanging mony for 
his own advantage with such as clip and 
deface his Majesty’s coyn, and that Prior 
had given bail to answer the same: this 
report being in every part false, if any per- 
son shall give notice to the said Mr. Prior, 
who have been or are the fomentors or dis- 

rsers of this malicious report, so as a 
arse prosecution may be made against them, 
or any of them, he will forthwith give 10 
guineas as a reward. 


July 9. An advertisement concerning 
Samuel Becket, mezzotinto-engraver, lately 
dead. (See Walpole’s Catalogue.) His 
widow carried on his business at the Golden 
Head in the Old Bailey, ‘* where all per- 
sons may be furnished with the newest and 
best sorts of mezzotinto prints, likewise all 
other things appertaining to the printing 
them on glass.” 

Oct. 8. Lust the first instant, from Ed- 
ward Mansel, of Cosgrave, in the county of 
Northampton, a grey gelding, about 13 
hands, 6 years old, a sprigtail, an E clipt 
on his near buttock, and branded on his 
fore shoulder, Whoever gives notice of 
him to Mr. Edward Mansel, aforesaid, or to 
Mr. John Mansel, grocer, at the White 
Lyon, in Wood-street, shall have twenty 
shillings reward. 

Feb. 28, (O. S.) P. Vanderbank, the 
ene lived in Prince’s-street, Leicester- 

elds. 
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Oct. 26, 1691. Colonel Parson’s Chro- 


‘nological Tables advertised. 


Dec. 28. Excellent new Cards, contain- 
ing on the 4 suits, morals, precepts, fancies, 
tales, with figures curiously engraven, and 
pips like the other cards. Pack 1, published 
for the year 1692. Price 1s. Sold by Mr. 
Morden, in Cornhil, Mr. Nott, in the Pall- 
Mall, and by most stationers aud cardsellers. 
Retailers and country chapmen are supplied 
by Mr. Warner, in Newgate-street, near 
Fetter-lane, London. 

Dec. 17, 1694. Advertisement of two 
sermons, preached at Northampton, by 
John Mansell, LL.B. rector of Furthoe. 

Feb. 11. Whereas a bond of 13001. due 
from the late Alderman Backwell to Dr. 
Peter Barwick, which was in the custody of 
Mr. George Barwick, of the Inner-Temple, 
lately deceased, cannot be found; whoever 
brings it to the said Doctor, at his house 
near the Abbey in Westminster, shall have 
ten guineas. 

Tue Duxe of Monmourtu. Sept. 
13, 1697. On the 20th instant will be 
exposed to sale at Tuddington manor, in 
Bedfordshire, the household goods of the 
Right Honourable the Lady (Harriet) Went- 
worth, as tapestry, hangins, velvet beds, 
damask, mohair, and other silk and stuff 
beds and bedding, chairs, couches, right 
India and other cabinets, tables, stands, 
looking-glasses, china ware, linnen, &c. The 
sale to continue till all is sold. 

In this house, it is well known, the 
Duke of Monmouth resided with Lady 
Harriet Wentworth. 





Nov. 18. The anniversary feast of the 
Society of Gentlemen Lovers of Music, will 
be kept at Stationers’-hall, on Monday, the 
22d instant, being St. Cecilia’sday. Tickets 
are to be delivered at Mr. Rich. Glover’s, at 
the Castle Tavern, in Fleet-street. 

Dec. 23. On the 22d, ‘* An humble 
address of the Deputy Lieutenants, Justices 
of the Peace, and gentlemen of the county 
of Glamorgan, was presented to his Majesty, 
by Bushy Mansell and Thomas Mansell, 
esquires, their representatives in Parlia- 
ment.” 

Sir Witiram Temp te. 
1699. Mr. Jac. Tonson, by direction 
of the Rev. Mr. Jonathan Swift (to 
whom Sir W. Temple left the care of 
his writings), gives notice, that with all 
convenient speed will be published by the 
said Mr. Swift, a collection of letters from 
the year 1665 to 1672, written by Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, Baronet, containing a com- 
pleat History of those times, both at home 
and abroad; which letters were all reviewed 
by the author some time before his death, 
and digested into method by his order. 

Nov. 6. Mrs. Frances Purcell, widow of 
the celebrated musician, lived in Great 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 





June 8, 
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Query, did she keep a boarding-house 


there? 

Nov. 5, 1702. There will be published 
on Thursday next (Nov. 12.) the Tent of 
Darius explained, or, the Queens of Persia 
at the feet of Alexander. Translated from 
the French of Mr. Felibien. By Colonel 
Parsons; with the stamp thereof. En- 
graved by Mr. Gribelin. Folio. Printed 
in French and English, for the author, in 
the Old Palace, Selon. Oo April 
29, ditto bound, price ten shillings. 

WeEsTMINSTER GRAMMAR. March 
29, 1703. Grammatica Busbeiana Auctior 
et Emendatior, i. e. Rudimentum Gram- 
matice Greco-Latine Metricum. In usum 
nobilium puerorum in schola regia West- 
monasterii. Rudimentum Grammatice La- 
tine Metricum in usum nobilium puerorum 
in schola regia Westmonasterii. Sold by 
T. Bennet at the Half-moon, in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard. 

Oct. 18. An advertisement stating that 
Mrs. Katherine Thompson, daughter of 
Lord Haversham, had eloped from her fa- 
ther’s house, inSurrey. Kepeated Nov. 4. 

What is known of this circumstance? 

June 11,1704. A Mr. Oliver Cromwell, 
in Brewhouse-yard, Strand, aged 92 years, 
blind of both eyes, is said to have been cured 
by Dr. Read, the oculist, May 18. (It 
seems a quack’s puff.) 

March 7, 1705. ‘The management of the 
Tongue under the following heads; of con- 
versation, the babbler, the silent man, the 
witty man, the droll, the jester, &c. done 
out of French. Printed for H. Rhodes, at 
the Star, at the corner of Bride-lane, in 
Fleet-street, price 3s. 6d. 


De Foe. Aug, 8, 1706. The Com- 
missioners, in a renewed commission of 
bankruptcy against Daniel Foe, late of Lon- 
don, merchant, give notice, that he hath 
surrendered himself to the said Commis- 
sioners, and been thrice examined, and 
that he will attend again on Thursday, the 
22d instant, at 4 in the afternoon, at the 
chamber of Mr. Rotert Davis, in Essex- 
court, in the Middle-Temple, in order to 
finish his examination ; when and where his 
creditors. may attend to shew cause why a 
certificate should not be signed pursuant ta 
the late act of parliament. 


Dec. 19. Sturt’s Common Prayer Book 
advertised, price 3s. 

Jan. 13. A Defence of Plays, &c. by 
Edward Filmer, D. C. L. Printed for Ton- 
son. In answer to Collier. 

April, 21. 1707. A collection of near 
200 sorts of Sermons, in quarto, by Dr. 
Sharp, Lord Archbishop of York, Bishop 
Beverege, Bishop Hooper, Bishop Hicke- 
man, Dean Lamb, Dean Young, Dr. Isham, 
Dr. Hicks, Dr. Calamy, and several other 
eminent divines of the church of England, 
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To pick at 2d. a piece, or 1s. 6d. per dozen, 
at Walter Kettilby’s, at the Bishop’s Head, 
St. Paul’s Church-yard. 


Oct. 13. Gasper Bouttats engraved a set 
of plates for Guzman d’Alfarache, published 
this day. 

Nov. 10. S. Gribelin drew and engraved 


seven cartoons of Raphael. Sold by Cha. 
Mather. (S. G. lived at the corner-house 
of Banbury-court, Long Acre.) Price 15s. 

Jan. 12. A practical treatise of the 
regulation of the Passions, viz. of love, 
hatred, anger, hope, fear, joy, sorrow. By 
Francis Bragge, B.D. vicar of Hitchin and 
prebendary of Lincoln. Printed for John 
Wyat, at the Rose, in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, 

Rowe's SHAKSPEARE, March 17, 
1708. Whereas a very neat and correct 
edition of Mr. William Shakespear’s Works, 
in six volumes in octavo, adorned with 
cuts, is now so near finished as to be 
published in a month; to which is de- 
signed to be prefixed an account of the 
life and writings of the said author, as far as 
can be collected. If, therefore, any gentle- 
men who have materials by them that may 
be serviceable to this design, will be pleased 
to transmit them to Jacob Tonson, at Gray’s 
Inn Gate, it will be a particular advantage 
to the work, and acknowledged as a favour 
by the gentleman who hath the care of this 
edition, 

Sir Henry Spevman. Dec. 18, 
1709. Two hundred and four very an- 
cient manuscripts of that learned anti- 
quary, Sir H. S. (author of the Coun- 
cils and Glossary,) most of vellum, and 
curiously embellished, will begin to be sold 
by auction on the 20th instant, at the 
Temple-Change Coffee-house, against St. 
Dunstan’s Church, in Fleet-street, by E. 
Curll, bokseller. Sold for J. Harding, at the 
Post Office, on the pavement in St. Martin’s- 
lane; where they may be viewed any time 
before the sale. 4 

Feb. 23. Proposals for Joshua Barnes’s 
Homer. 

Dec. 21, 1710. Just published, Love 
Cards curiously engraven on copper, with 
figures, and verses representing every figure 
to the life, as well serious as comical ; the 
design being altogether new and extraordi- 
nary. Proverbial cards, arithmetical cards, 
mathematical cards, and geographical cards, 
all finely engraven on copper, with curious 
figures. Price 1s. 6d. each pack. All sold 
by John Lenthall, stationer, at the Talbot, 
next the Mitre tavern, against St. Dunstan’s 
church, in Fleet-street. 

Sir Tuomas Brown. —— Dec. 26. 
A Catalogue of the Libraries of the 
learned Sir Thomas Brown, and his son 
Dr. Brown, deceased, consisting of many 
very valuable and uncommon bouks in most 
faculties and languages, with choice manu- 
scripts, which will begin to be sold by 
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auction, at the Black Boy Coffee- house, in 
Ave-Mary-lane, near Ludgate, on Monday, 
the sth of January next, beginning every 
Monday at 4 o’clock, till the sale is ended. 
Catalogues are delivered at most booksellers 
in London, at the two Universities, and at 
the place of sale; price 6d. 

March 10. Just published for the month 
of March, Delights for the Ingenious, or a 
Mouthly Entertainment for the Curious ; 
containing a great many delightful particu- 
lars, both in prose and verse; to be con- 
tinued monthly. Price 3d. To satisfie all 
gentlemen and ladies whether their clocks 
and watches be good or not, here is set 
down for every day how many minutes and 
seconds they should go faster or slower than 
the sun; and also the reason why from 
noon to noon is not exactly 24 hours, but 
sometimes more and sometimes less. To 
rectifie the mistake of such who are always 
altering their watches, to go equal with the 
sun, when in reality, if they go true, they 
should move faster or slower than the sun, 
according as is there set down. Sold by 
Mr. Jos. Collier, at Stationer’s-hall. 

Nov. 8, 1711. Proposals for Walker’s 
Sufferings of the Clergy. 

March 25, 1712. William Shakespear, 
of Coventry, bankrupt. 

Oct. 13,1713. ‘The perpetual motion is 
lately invented and wrought by N. Daniel, 
of Suttou-Benger, near the borough of 
Chippenham, Wilts ; so that by the same rule 
and proportion (this being made in little for 
experiment only), it is demonstrable that 
the same may be made to supply a much 
greater strength than is necessary to drive 
any sort of handmills, with the charge of 
about 50s., easily portable, and very durable. 
The author hath published this to the end 
to be informed what encouragement he shall 
have for the discovery and making public so 
rare and artful a device, which he foresees 
will admit of very great improvements. 

Nov. 28. Tompion, the celebrated 
watchmaker, died Nov. 20. William Web- 
ster advertises as having been his apprentice, 
and being ‘fully acquainted with his se- 
crets in the said art.” At the Dial and 3 
Crowns, Exchange-alley, Cornhill. 


Yours, &c. CypwWELt. 
—o— 
Summerlands, Exeter, 
Mr. Ursan, ing 


es former Numbers of your old and 
useful Magazine, you inserted some 
very moderate and temperate plans of 
what all see and feel to be necessary 
in reforming the representation of the 
eople in the House of Commons. 
Driginally Boroughs were privileged to 
send members to Parliament, either on 
account of services rendered, or to 
strengthen the royal authority. In 
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process of time, by a corruption inci- 
dent to human nature, individuals have 
become possessed of the most of them; 
and contrary to law, as often publicly 
declared, these send in members with 

articular views; or sell a seat in Par- 
omen at a price proportioned to con- 
ventional conditions. When a better 
state of things is required in lieu of this 
violation of civil rights, the invariable 
answer is, that “the present system 
works well,” as it certainly does in 
effecting the purposes of these owners 
of Boroughs. 

At recent meetings, termed political 
unions, these interesting subjects have 
been discussed with equal temper and 
moderation ; and they are so far useful 
as to have scouted and put down the 
frantic doctrines of Annual Parliaments 
and Universal Suffrage, so admirably 
calculated to keep the body of the 
people during a quarter of each year in 
a state of excitement and dissipation 
highly injurious to the nation. 

From late proceedings it appears evi- 
dent that the time is not yet arrived for 
introducing a salutary and efficient re- 
form, certainly, however, now more 
attended to than at any former period. 
The raising of the elective franchise, 
the granting of a vote to householders 
and copyholders, and the alteration of 
the period of seven to five years, will, 
it would seem, precede the more essen- 
tial reform of the Boroughs in general. 
It is, however, thought, even by the 
opponents of complete reform, that 
some of the close Boroughs, known to 
be rotten to the very core, ought im- 
mediately to be converted into a more 
salutary shape. There are twenty-six 
of these where the electors do not ex- 
ceed that number, and in many of 
them a single figure expresses the num- 
ber. It is thought that a moderate 
compensation might be given to these 
electors, or proprietors, with a vote in 
their relative county. Thus, out of 
fifty seats redeemed, members might 
be given to the great commercial towns 
and counties requiring more. In such 
case each privileged place would repay 
the expense incurred in remunerating 
the electors who relinquished a Bo- 
rough to make way for the new mea- 
sure. The nation would for a consi- 
derable — rest contented with this 
practical degree of melioration, which 
would lead ultimately to farther bene- 
ficial consequences. 

Yours, &c. Joun MAcpDona.p, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
a 


The History of Scotland. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. 12mo. Vol. I. pp.352; Vol. 
II. pp. 440. (Cabinet Cyclopedia, vols. 
1 and 4.) 


WITH the history of Scotland few 
men can have become more intimately 
acquainted than Sir Walter Scott. The 
parent of so many of his truth-like fic- 
tions, it must long have been his fami- 
liar study. He has latterly drawn from 
its source three interesting series of 
tales for youth ; and it is said that this 
abridged history was in his contempla- 
tion before Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia 
was offered as the vehicle for its pub- 
lication. 

To those who have been accustomed 
to the widely-spread pages in which, 
until recently, most new works have 
been ushered into the world, it would 
seem that the history of Scotland could 
scarcely be adequately discussed in two 
small volumes like the present. It will 
not, however, be found that the space 
to which in this instance Sir Walter 
Scott has been limited, has so nar- 
rowed his review of the Scotch annals, 
or cramped the powers of his graphic 
pen, as that the work is in consequence 
too hasty or too imperfect for a popular 
history. 

The History of Scotland naturally 
concludes with the union of its crown 
to that of England. Its writer is not 
therefore led away by that undue pro- 
portion which recent events are wont 
to assume, and which has often occa- 
sioned an historian to weave for his last 
reign a longer web than has been 
formed by perhaps all the preceding. It 
will be readily perceived that the omis- 
sion of the two centuries last elapsed 
must, in any history, leave the vista of 
previous events in a comparatively 
smaller perspective, and that therefore 
a more confined canvas may be amply 
sufficient for those earlier ages, in which 
small matters do not obtrude upon the 
attention, but such only as, by their ob- 
vious importance, have merited a more 
lasting place in the remembrance of 
mankind. 

These are doubtless advantages in 
writing an abridged History of Scot- 
land. We cannot, however, conceal 
our opinion that Sir Walter Scott, with 
his characteristic tendency to diffusive- 
ness, has so far enlarged in style during 


the progress of his task, as not to escape 
the imputation of a disproportion be- 
tween the latter and the former parts 
of his work. The second volume com- 
prises, from the fatal battle of Flodden 
to the union of the Crowns, a period of 
less than a century; yet is much the 
larger of the two, and, to our mind, 
somewhat exceeds the dimensions of 
an Abridgment. The author has na- 
turally dwelt on the interesting topic of 
Mary’s errors and Mary’s misfortunes, 
which have already filled so many en- 
tire volumes; has discussed at some 
length that riddle, the Gowrie conspi- 
racy ; and of course devoted considera- 
ble space to the engrossing subject of 
the reformation of religion. In the 

course of that discussion, we have the 
following terse and just character of the 
great Scottish reformer : 


*¢ John Knox, a man of a fearless heart 
and a fluent eloquence ; violent, indeed, and 
sometimes coarse, but the better fitted to 
obtain influence in a coarse and turbulent 
age,—capable at once of reasoning with the 
wiser nobility, and inspiring with his own 
spirit and zeal the fierce populace. Tolera- 
tion, and that species of candour which 
makes allowance for the prejudices of birth 
or situation, were unknown to his uncom- 

romising mind; and this deficiency made 
ima the more fit to play the distinguished 
part to which he was called.” 


Sir Walter Scott’s observations on 
the general characteristics of the Scot- 
tish Kirk are equally pregnant with dis- 
crimination and good sense : 


*¢ The presbyterian church of Scotland 
has now subsisted for more than three cen- 
turies, and set an example, with few excep- 
tions, of zealous good men actually submit- 
ting to that indigence which had been only 
talked of by the monks and friars; and la- 
bouring in their important duties for con- 
science’ sake, not for gain. Their morals are 
equal to those of any church in the world, 
and superior to most. As, in the usual 
course of their studies, they are early trans- 
ferred from the university to the pulpit, the 
Scottish church has not produced so many 
deep scholars or profound divines as that of 
the sister kingdom, whose colleges and fel- 
lowships afford room and opportunity for 
study, till the years of full intellect are at- 
tained. On the other hand, few instances 
occur in which a Scottish minister does not 
possess a scholar-like portion both of pro- 
fane learning and theological science. 
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«In the earlier days of the church, the 
presbyterian clergy were hurried into some 
extremes, from their ardent desire to oppose 
diametrically their doctrines and practice to 
those of Rome, when it had been better to 
have conformed to the ancient practices.— 
Because the catholic church demanded a 
splendid ritual, prescribed special forms of 
prayer, and occupied superb temples, the 
Scottish kirk neglected the decencies of 
worship, and the solemn attitude of devo- 
tion which all men assume in the closet ; 
and the vulgar audience reprotated the 
preachers who showed so much anxiety to 
discharge their office, as to commit their 
discourses to writing previous to delivering 
them. Because the catholic priests easily 
granted absolution for such offences as their 
hearers brought in secret to the confessional, 
the kirk insisted upon performance of public 
and personal penance, even in cases which 
were liable to harden the feelings of the cri- 
minal, to offend the delicacy of the congre- 
gation, and to lead to worse consequences. 
Jnstead of the worldly pomp and circum- 
stance which the church of Rome assem- 
bled around her, the reformed preachers 
could only obtain eminence by observing an 
austere system of morals themselves, and 
exacting the same from others,—a practice 
which in extreme cases might lead to hypo- 
crisy and spiritual tyranny. Lastly, as they 
disclaimed all connection with the State, the 
Scottish divines could not be charged, like 
the papist clergymen, with seeking the ap- 
plause of monarchs, and a high place in 
courts; but they cannot, in the early ages of 
the church, be acquitted of interfering with 
the civil government, in cases where they 
pretended that religion was connected with 
it, (a connection easily discovered, if the 
preacher desired to fin: it,) aud so dedicating 
to politics the time and reasoning which was 
due to religion, The current of ages, how- 
ever, and the general change of manners, 
have, in a great measure, removed thiose er- 
rors imputable to the Scottish church, and 
incidental to every human institution which 
arose from superabundaut zeal; and it is 
hoped and believed that, while some excesses 
have been corrected and restrained, it is, as 
a national church establishment, still ani- 
mated by the more refined and purer qualities 
of fervid devotion.” 


Sir Walter Scott has been frequently 
termed a bad herald, from instances of 
false and incongruous blazonry in his 
works of imagination. We are sorry 
to have to notice some confusion in 
the more important point of genealogy ; 
for in p. gO of vol. ii. we have the 
following discrepant account of Lady 
Margaret Douglas, the Countess of 
Lennox, who was mother of Lord 
Darnley: 
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‘* This lady was daughter of King Henry’s 
sister Margaret, Queen dowager of Scotland, 
by her second husband the Earl of Angus, 
and was mother of the reigning Queen Mary.” 


Queen Mary’s mother, it is well 
known, was Mary of Guise; and the 
relationship of the Countess of Lennox 
to the Queen was aunt of half-blood : 
but we presume the Historian’s state- 
ment may have been intended to stand 
as follows: 


‘¢ This lady was daughter of King Henry’s 
sister Margaret, Queen dowager of Scotland 
{and grandmother of the reigning Queen 
Mary), by her second husband the Earl of 
Angus.” 


Again, in the next page, the confu- 
sion is continued : 


** Queen Mary claimed the throne of 
England, failing Queen Elizabeth and her 
heirs, as grand-niece of Henry VIII. by her 
mother, the same Queen Margaret. Lady 
Lennox was that Queen’s full niece, and one 
degree nearer in blood to the reigning Queen 
than was Mary herself.” 


Here for ‘* mother” we should read 
** grandmother; ” for ‘* full niece,” 
*‘daughter ;”’ and with regard to the de- 
gree of propinquity in blood, that would 
no more have given right of inheritance 
in opposition to primogeniture in the 
case of Lady Margaret Douglas, than it 
would prefer the present Dukes of 
Cumberland, Sussex, and Cambridge, 
in prejudice of their niece the Princess 
Victoria of Kent. 

The only plausible ground to coun- 
tenance a preference of Lady Marga- 
ret’s claim to that of Queen Mary, was, 
that she chanced to be a native of Eng- 
land ; but there can be little doubt that, 
as alien birth made no difficulty in the 
case of James, so it would have made 
none in prejudice of his mother, had 
she attained the good fortune of wit- 
nessing the removal of Queen Eliza- 
beth from the stage. 

In p. 244 of vol. 1, line 6, for Alex- 
ander Earl of Buchan we should read 
John ; and in the same page the real 
Alexander (the uncle of John), is in- 
correctly described as second, instead 
of fourth, son of King Robert II. 

In p. 272, Walter Earl of Athol is 
erroneously called son of Robert the 
Third, instead of Robert the Second 
(among whose children he has been 
named in p. 220 ) 

In vol. 2, p. 46, the Duke of North- 
umberland is by mistake called Duke 
of Warwick. 
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In p. 311 we find the following 
remark : 

«* On such promises made in Elizabeth’s 
name, at sucha period, James did not proba- 
bly greatly rely. He himself described an 
Ambassador as an honourable person sent 
abroad to tell lies for the benefit of his 
country.” 

Whether Sir Walter is here misled 
by any previous writer, or by his own 
imperfect recollection of the anecdote, 
we can safely deny that the above was 
one of King James’s ‘‘ apophthegms.”’ 
It was the celebrated Sir Henry Wot- 
ton, who, when on a diplomatic mis- 
sion, was so imprudent as to write in a 
German album the satirical conceit, 

** Legatus est vir bonus peregré missus 
ad meatiendum Reipublice causa.” 

The publication of this by Sciop- 

ius, the Romanist pamphleteer (who, 
it is true, affected to attribute to the 
King the sentiments which had been 
expressed by one of his ministers), 
greatly annoyed James, and for some 
time deprived Sir Henry of employment. 
(See the anecdote related by Isaak 
Walton, in his Life of Wotton ; anda 
contemporary letter, printed in Ni- 
chols’s Progresses of King James the 
First, vol. 2, p. 468.) 


— 


Scaum’s and Poulson’s Beverley. 
(Concluded from page 246.) 


ONE purpose of those beautiful or- 
naments of our ancient towns, Mar- 
ket Crosses, is little known. The 
origin is commonly ascribed to mere 
superstition, but there were few of our 
public monuments that were not also 
founded upon a rational meaning.— 
Market crosess were, it is said, intended 
to inculcate upright intentions and 
fairness of dealing; but they were fur- 
ther applied to the following civil pur- 
pose, of manifest wisdom : 

‘‘Ttem, it is ordered by tlie said mayor 
and governors, that every labourer within 
the town of Beverley, or handycraft (not be- 
ing hired by the year, month, or week, and 
not knowing before hand of his day’s worke) 
shall every worke daye be at the market hill 
or market cross, with such tools and instru- 
ments as he can and useth to laboure with 
all, for the space of one halfe hour, that is to 
say from five of the clock in the morning 
till after six o’clock, that the massendew bell 
cease, to the intent that if any man do lack 
either labourer or workman, he may there 
come and be supplyd of the same.” —p. 328. 


The antiquity of this custom is shown 





in the parable of the labourers (Matt. 
xx. 3.) ‘* And he went out about the 
third hour, and saw others slanding idle 
in the market-place,” &c. 

The application of the term gate, as 
below specified, merits the attention of 
topographers : 

‘¢ Gate is not at Beverley, as in the south, 
taken for a port, or strait entrance into any 
city, town, &c. but for an open passage, 
street, or lane ; being used as an adjunct, as 
Langate, Hengate, Flemingate, &c. If gate 
had the same sense in Saxon as gasse had in 
German, (and the words are the same, the 
languages too were at that time nearly allied) 
it primarily signified a way or street from go, 
gad, in Dutch gat. The Germans say Breit- 
gasse, Broad-street; Koning’s-gasse, King’s- 
street, &c. ; and Mr. Chalmers gives several 
instances of this application of the word gate 
in Scotland, [Waldesgate in Berwick, Castle- 
gate in Jedburgh, Canongate and Cowgate in 
Edinburgh, all names of streets] where they 
still say *‘ gang your gate,” go your way.— 
According to this, Beverley retains, though 
perhaps without its inhabitants knowing it, 
the ancient propriety of the language. The 
gates or entrances into Beverley are called 
bars.”—p. 342. 

Gate, in the Anglo-Saxon, has no 
such meaning; but Stevens says, upon 
the phrase, ‘‘ take his gate,” take his 
Way ;-a street is generally called the 
town gate. Gatte in Dutch, and gata 
in the Isl. signify the same ; both from 
the Gothic. John and Stev. iii. 125. 

It is a curious fact, that the word 
plunder was an introduction into our 
language, during the period of the civil 
wars.—p. 369 from Todd. 

Grandfather was sometimes used for 
great-grand father. 

‘¢ In this charter King John calls Henry 
I. his grandfather. Henry II., father of King 
John, was grandson and heir of Henry I., 
being the only son of his daughter and heir- 
ess Maud, by Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count 
of Anjou. John was therefore great-grand- 
son of Henry I. But this style of expressing 
relationship was not uuusual in that age.”— 
p. 538. 

Beverley is famous for having gro- 
tesque bas-reliefs, relative to the Feast 
of Fools. It is singular that, although 
certain statutes abolished the office of 
** King of Fools,”’ the feast called here 
** Les Fulles,” was still to be continued. 
(See pp. 572, 655.) 

The celebration of this, the Corpus 
Christi plays, mysteries, mumme- 
ries, and similar things, is thought to 
have wholly grown out of the barba- 
rism of our ancestors. Barbarous they 
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were, but barbarism does not imply 
defect of understanding. Such things 
brought money to the place, and the 
priaciple is retained in annual races, 
musical festivals, &c. which occasion 
money to be spent, through resort of 
visitors. 

Among the carvings on the seats of 
the Minster, is a ‘‘ fox preaching to 
the geese” (p. 657). he ancient 
meaning of ‘* Le Reynard presche aux 
poules,” was not that the clergy in ge- 
neral preached to the people for the 
purposes of extortion, as has been sup- 
posed. It was = a proverb used, 
says Cotgrave, “‘ when a notable im- 
postor talked unto or treated with sillie 
and ignorant people” (v. poules). 

We extract the following passage 
from p. 678, in order to prevent more 
dilapidation of ancient buildings than 
is absolutely unavoidable : 


‘¢The north wing of the great transept 
had so far declined from its perpendicular, as 
to overhang its base nearly four feet, and 
stood in a most dangerous manner. Mr. 
Thornton, a carpenter in York, undertook 
to effect its restoration, by means of a huge 
frame of timber for screwing up the gable 
end at once, and which he successfully exe- 
cuted. This ingenious contrivance has been 
erroneously attributed, by Horace Walpole 
and others, to Mr. Hawkesmore, who was 
architect of the minster at the time, but 
who neither felt nor understood the beauties 
of gothic architecture.” —p. 678. 


This is one of other instances from 
which it appears, that the preserva- 
tion of our finest buildings has been 
owing to the restoration having been 
entrusted to the working members of 
the architectural science. A scientific 
man ought, like them, to act the part of 
a sound editor. Ifhe had to do with the 
text of Milton or Shakspeare, he would 
not restore it, but alter and interpo- 
late it, and deem it infra dignitatem, if 
he was not permitted to exercise such 
a licentiousness. We mean not to de- 
preciate the talents of any man, or to 
discourage the reasonable profits of a 
job, but we do object to the vanity and 
presumption that profess to improve 
perfection in an art of which there is 
not a merit possible to be acquired, ex- 
cept by copying. In sculpture no man 
dares to attempt improvement. Let 
him make the attempt, and see how he 
is put toshame. A Mr. Comins, who 
had been bred up in the Cathedral 
works at York, was engaged to restore 
the beauties of Beverley Minster. He 
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carefully examined the mutilated work 
of the original altar-screen, took casts 
of the ornaments and mouldings, and 
carved an entirely new pinnacle of ex- 
quisite beauty. He was then convinced, 
that it might be restored in all its de- 
tails, ** and it has been so in an inimi- 
table style.”—p. 682. 

A self-satisfied ‘* architect” would 
have considered mending as great a dis- 
grace as a master tailor would, if called 
upon so to do, instead of making a new 
coat: and thus, from false pride in 
them, and folly in the patronage of the 
public, sublime and beautiful fabrics, 
the glory of the nation, have been most 
scandalously sacrificed to egotism or ra- 
pacity. This, we own, is harsh lan- 
guage, but as either lucre or false taste 
can alone be the cause of such irrepa- 
rable mischief as unnecessary mutila- 
tion or ruin of some of the finest mo- 
dels of architecture in this kingdom, it 
is a public benefit that the iniquitous 
pactice should in future be prevented. 
Such prevention is practicable, because 
we have partially executed it. By em- 
ploying a tombstone carver, we have 
actually put in new stone mullions 
upon the ancient pattern, into a gothic 
window, at less expence than could or 
would have been done by a carpenter 
in wood. If a gothic window be de- 
prived ofits mullions, it is degraded toa 
mere glazed pigeon-hole. If the pillars 
of a nave decline from the perpendicu- 
lar, carpentry may be made to support 
the superstructure, and the repairs at 
the base be made to restore the upright 
position. The success of Mr. Thornton 
shows, that even walls may be rein- 
stated. If such a fortunate result has 
ensued witha fine building like Bever- 
ley Minster, how much more easy and 
cheap must be a similar experiment in 
regard to humbler and yet beautiful 
fabrics. There are other potent rea- 
sons. The moment a bridge, church, 
or other public edifice is projected, ex- 
pensive and often inconsistent plans 
are poured in; and funds raised for 
other purposes are condemned to be 
immediately sacrificed for the first out- 
lay, in stone and mortar. To sanction 
gorgeous and ornamental buildings, 
where the money can be afforded, is, 
of course, unobjectionable ; but where 
it cannot, the expense deters the in- 
crease cf similar conveniences; and 
the trade itself is injured, because un- 
der moderate cost, treble the number 
of such buildings would be erected. 
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Many a nobleman and gentleman has 
been utterly ruined by the expensive 
plans of architects, got up for no other 
purpose than that of profitable jobs. 

In p. 734 we find a new classification 
of Gothic Architecture by Mr. Rick- 
man, ingenious, but unquestionably 
incorrect. As it is popular in the 
north, we deem it seasonable to notice 
it. Mr. Rickman makes four styles : 
1. Norman, from 1065 to 1189. 2. 
Early English, from 1189 to 1307. 3. 
Decorated English, from 1307 to 1377. 
4. Perpendicular English, from 1377 
to 1546. 

Now we beg to observe, that the 
Saxon is historically proved to have 
been debased Roman; which, with 
all the succeeding styles, and every 
other fine art, came from Italy to 
France, and from France to England. 
Mr. Whittington and Mr. Haggit have 
incontestibly proved that the pointed 
arch existed in three important edifices 
of France lefore it was known in Eng- 
lund. (Haggit’s Letters, p. 17.) The 
Cathedral of Valence and the Church 
of St. Andreon are also both in the 
Saxon style, as we call the debased Ro- 
man. The truth, in short, seems to 
be, that there never were more than 
two distinctive styles; 1, the round 
arch or debased ieee: and 2, the 
oriental or pointed style, introduced 
through the Crusades. Mr. Haggit, in 
his excellent Letters on Gothic Archi- 
tecture, has so clearly established these 
distinctions, as matters of fact, that we 
deem it unnecessary to say more in ex- 
posure of the misnomer of English ar- 
chitecture, and exclusive sepaliasitien 
of style pretended to be founded there- 
upon. Mr. Woods's “ Letters of an 
Architect,” by exhibiting the styles of 
the churches abroad, shows that the 
ee of a style, distinctively 

English, is unfounded : and that the 
utmost which can be conceded amounts 
not to general rules, but exceptions. 

Dugdale, in his Warwickshire, says, 
that spires were added to church- 
towers for landmarks. We find in p. 
737, that 


‘¢ There wus formerly a small glazed lan- 
thern tower at the N.E. corner of the church 
of St. Mary, in which a light was usually 
placed, designed as a beacon to conduct the 
traveller across the trackless country. It 
was taken down about 60 years ago.” 


Churchwardens not being able to 
Gent. Mac. June, 1830. 
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write, were allowed a clerk ; for in the 
parish accounts, under the year 1593, 
we have, p. 743, 

*¢ Paid to Tho. Jenkinson, clerk for the 
churchwardens for this his yere’s ffee or 
waige, 26s. 8d.” 

In pp. 745-7, we see that great en- 
couragement was given to the destruc- 
tion of the owls that occupied the 
church. 

There still exists in many country 
villages a reminiscence of the prohibi- 
tion of matrimony during Lent. At 
the commencement of the Register of 
St. Mary’s parish is the following : 

Rules for Marriage, the time, &c. 
When Advent comes do thou refraine, 
Till Hillary set y® free againe. 

Next Septuagessima saith the nay, 
But when Lowe Sunday comes thou may. 
Yet at Rogation thou must tarrie, 
Till Trinitie shall bid the mary. 
Nov. 25th, 1641. 

We are determined to expose muti- 
lations of ancient buildings ; especially 
unwarrantable liberties taken with 
them: e. g. in p. 758 we find that a 
beautifully carved niche, at the nave of 
St. Mary’s church, was cut away to re- 
ceive a monumental tablet. 


SP 
Picturesque Views on the River Clyde, en- 
graved by Joseph Swan, from drawings ly 
J. Fleming ; with historical and descrip- 
tive Illustrations, bly J. M. Leighton.— 
Moon, Boys, and Graves. 


THE 14th number completes this 
beautiful work, which, in its progress, 
has frequently elicited our commenda- 
tion. The views on the Clyde are 
amongst the most beautiful in nature, 
and abound in great variety. A work, 
therefore, devoted exclusively to the 
delineation of its scenery was much 
wanted; the present has been ably 
conducted, conferring great credit on 
all the parties who have produced it, 
and we congratulate them on their de- 
served success. It is pleasing to ob- 
serve the interest the inhabitants of 
Glasgow and its vicinity have taken in 
this publication, proving that attention 
to commercial pursuits is not incompa- 
tible with patronage of the arts. 

At Glasgow, a yearly exhibition of 
the works of living artists has been in- 
stituted, under the auspices of the Dile- 
tanti Society ; and they have it in con- 
templation to institute an Academy of 
Painting. 
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*¢ To adorn the Literature of the age, 
Glasgow has given a Campbell, a Wilson, 
and a Lockhart; in Architeeture she pos- 
sesses a Hamilton; in Portrait-painting, a 
Graham, a Gibson, and a Henderson; and 
in Landscape, a Fleming, a Donaldson, and 
a Brown. Nor, should it be forgotten, that 
the West of Scotland, the modern Beeotia 
in eastern eyes, has originated a new school 
in Statuary, as eminently national and cha- 
racteristic, as it is true to Nature.”—p. iv, 

«¢ Mr. Thom is a self-taught sculptor, who 
has’ gained great fame by his figures of 
‘Fain O’Shanter and Souter Johnnie, seated 
over their cups, intended for Burns’s monu- 
ment.” —p. 158. 

These excellent figures have been 
recently exhibited in London, and been 
multiplied, in small, ad infinitum. 

We are.glad to observe, that a com- 
panion to this work is in preparation, 
consisting of a series of views of the 
principal Lakes of Scotland. 


Popular Lectures on the Study of Natural 
History and the Sciences, Vegetable Phy- 
siology, Zoology, the Animal and Vegetable 
Poisons, and on the Human Faculties, 
mental and corporeal, as delivered before 
the Isle of Wight Philosophical Society. 
By William Lempriere, M.D. The second 
Edition ; to which have leen added, Two 
Lectures on the Mammiferous Animals. 
8vo. pp. 414. 

THE moral advantage of Natural 
Philosophy and History is, that it 
produces piety, insusceptible of weak- 
ness and delusion, and such a feeling 
of devotion as no scepticism can over- 
come. he intermixture of human 
opivion, upon points of which human 
opinion cannot possibly be of avail, has 
been the grand cause of infidelity ; for 
the fact is, that there never has been 
any infidelity whatever founded upon 
the study of nature, only upon deduc- 
tions from the Bible, which are at va- 
riance with the laws of Providence, 
and which variance we do not believe 
to exist under a correct understanding 
ofthe Holy Volume. We are justified 
in saying this, because we have at va- 
rious times stated that the Scripture 
has been authenticated by philosophy 
far more than it has been apparently 
disproved, and because we also know, 
that to take the literal text of an an- 
cient work, without knowing the con- 
temporary opinions in vogue, is falla- 
cious. The misfortune, however, is, 
that philosophy is never called in, as a 
test or testimony, although we know, 
and are, under circumstances, prepared 
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to show, that Scripture assumes nothing 
unphilosophical, and that we believe 
future discovery will prove our allega- 
tion. For instance, every philosopher 
knows, that there eannot possibly be 
such a thing as death, but that a change 
of state is the only thing possible ; and 
that upon such a change, the whole 
story of the Bible is founded ; and that 
revelation implies no more than the 
communication of such a manifest 
truth, and the effectuation of the modes 
by an agent, whose credentials are 
founded upon a providential dispensa- 
tion; which again implies no more, 
than that, as the sun was created for 
physical, another might be so for moral 
daylight. If man has been civilized, 
(as is undeniable) and could not have 
been by mere physical knowledge, as 
is also undeniable, then the existence 
of civilization does evince a distinct 
influence; and it is incumbent upon 
those who opine the contrary, to show 
by what physical action, men can ar- 
rive ata ae Ta above sense ; for 
that such a knowledge does exist is 
beyond contradiction. 

Such are our reasons for adhering to 
rational piety, and for holding, as we 
do, under a philosophical view, the 
enthusiasm of devotees in sovereign 
contempt, and for obstinately main- 
taining our positions; because it is 
further to be remembered, that when- 
ever a dispute exists upon a religious 
subject, not reason, but enthusiasm, 
immediately assumes the arbitration ; 
that is to say, opinion pretends to be 
truth. 

In our Magazine for November, 
1827, p. 435, we noticed the first edi- 
tion of this work. The second is now 
hefore us, and contains additional Lec- 
tures on the Mammiferous Animals. 
The same instruction and illumination 
occurs in these as in the preceding 
Lectures ; and we are happy to prove 
this affirmation by exposure of the po- 
pular error, concerning the supposed 
assimilation of the Orang Outang to 
the human species, whereas he only 
belongs to the Ape-Tribe. A most 
simple circumstance shows the distinc- 
tion. He and the whole of that tribe 
are utterly incapable of walking in 
an erect posture, (see p. 319) and 
we add, that man is the only animal 
which has calves to its legs, because 
man, for the purpose of walking up- 
right, required such muscular additions. 
Concerning the animal in question, 








Dr. Lempriere, after stating unques- 
tionable physiological phenomena, 


sums up the whole by the following 
conclusion. 


*¢ However, for reasons which cannot 
be brought within our limited comprehen- 
sion, the Ourang Outang bears, in certain 
parts of his physical conformation, a strik- 
ing resemblance to man, and mechanically 
can imitate him in many of his actions; yet 
I trust it will appear, that he is most obvi- 
ously placed at an immeasureable distance 
from him in all those nobler qualifications, 
for which man is so pre-eminently to be dis- 
tinguished; in the uniformly erect attitude 
of his body; in his bold and commanding 
gait; in the comprehensive and complicated 
uses which he makes of his hands; in the 
power he possesses of communicating and 
receiving ideas, through the medium of 
speech ; and more especially in all those in- 
ventive and highly intellectual endowments, 
which have more or less rendered subser- 
vient to human will and pleasure, every 
other part of the animal kingdom. Thus 
the boasted hypothesis of the several parts 
of the creation being united by one chain, 
of which mau is only the first in the link, 
exists but in the imagination of a few fanci- 
ful philosophers; while, in the estimation of 
the best informed naturalists, he holds a 
distinct and separate place; at once, the 
arbiter of the surrounding objects, and the 
no mean counterpart of the Divine Architect, 
at whose mandate, men, and all living things 
were first called into existence.” —p. 322, 


—-o— 


The Scheme and Completion of Prophecy, &c. 
&§c. wherein its origin and use, together 
with its sense and application as the grand 
fundamental proof of Religion, specially 
adapted to all periods of the World, and 
all stages of the Church, are considered 
and explained ; together with an Enquiry 
into the Shekinah and the Cherubim in the 
Holy of Holies, and the Visions of the 
Prophets. By the Rev. Jobn Whitley, 
D.D. T.C.D. Rector of the School at Gal- 
way. 8vo. pp. 452. 


WE are among those who solemnly 
believe in the Bible, but not in the com- 
mon interpretations of it, and for this 
reason :—We find, in ancient history, 
incidents, opinions, and mythes, which 
most satisfactorily elucidate its most 
revolting and marvellous allegations ; 
for instance, we find, that the rich and 
great were metaphorically denominated 
giants; that the ophites or serpent 
worship, was among the most early 
corruptions of idolatry ; and that érees 
were formerly worshipped, and con- 
nected with literature, and the hiero- 
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Blyphical, or alphabetical symbols of 
anguage. Of course, it is impossible 
to avoid finding a solution of the great 
difficulties in the antediluvian history, 
in these several facts. Whether this 
part of the Pentateuch is thus figu- 
ratively to be interpreted or not, we 
do profess to determine. All we 
maintain is, that there is nothing in 
the Bible, which, setting aside un- 
doubted providential interposition, is 
not susceptible of philosophical or his- 
torical proof. It may be thought, that 
we are making daring hypotheses, and 
that we are alarming literalists and 
true believers. Our answer is, that 
the Bible cannot, and ought not, uni- 
versally to be literally interpreted, for 
the obvious reason, that no book which 
deals in miracle, prophecy, parable, and 
type, ened maya be so. It is a per- 
ect absurdity in se. If Christ, by.the 
eagles, meant the Roman army at the 
siege of Jerusalem ; if by the destruc- 
tion of the Temple in three days, he de- 
signated his own person ; if the Apocas 
lypse is part of the canon of Scripture, 
and various other typical parts of Scrip- 
ture be so also, by what authority is 
a literal construction imposed upon 
Christians? for, were it once to be a 
law, all the claims-of the Bible to a 
prophetic character must fall to the 
round: in fact, there are parts of 
Scripture, which never had, or were 
intended to have, a literal construc- 
tion. We speak thus, because persons, 
who have neither capacity nor know- 
ledge adequate to other works, endea- 
vour to acquire reputation by writing 
upon religious subjects, and thus do 
infinite mischief, because they sub- 
stitute foolish notions of their own, 
and claim as part and parcel of reli- 
gious liberty, that every man’s inter- 
pretation of Scripture, be it what it 
will, is to be deemed its actual mean- 
ing, though it cannot possibly have 
more than one meaning. On the con- 
trary, men of talent and reading, versed 
in philosophy, ancient history, and 
sound theology, see the Bible, as as- 
tronomers “do the heavenly bodies, 
through a telescope, while these char- 
latans alluded to, pertinaciously elevate 
the naked sight of the ignorant, over 
the assisted vision of the scientific. 

To the erudition, strengthy mind, 
and luminous ingenuity of the logical 
and precise theologian before us, we 
have not room to do justice. We shall 
therefore take one point. Our author 
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justly says (p. 192) that of all the pro- 
phecies of Scripture, ‘* Antichrist is 
the most conspicuous and the most mo- 
mentous.” It so happens, that just 
before the appearance of this valuable 
work, a Rev. Mr. Maitland, of Glou- 
cester, laid before us a pamphlet, writ- 
ten by himself, in which, to the best 
of our recollection, he contends, that 
all expositors of past times have been 
in error, concerning this person ; and 
that ANTICHRIST is yet to come. It 
requires no Joseph or Daniel to inter- 
pret, why we declined notice of this 
pamphlet. Dr. Whitley has to us most 
satisfactorily shown, that Antichrist 
neither was or could be any other than 
Mauomert (see p. 211), and most cer- 
tainly the extract now to be given, will 
exhibit circumstances which do not 
apply to any other person. 


*‘ The early Christian writers, justly in- 
terpreting the Scriptures, asserted that An- 
tichrist would restore circumcision, which is 
the true mark of the beast. Hippolytus 
and Cyrid, of Jerusalem, both asserted, 
that the Antichrist will come in circumci- 
sion; and St. Augustine, ‘* Antichrist will 
circumcise himself, he will come in circum- 
cision, as the true Christ ;” and Lactantius, 
*¢he will mark men like cattle.” He was 
lastly to be but one man, a single person, 
an individual man, and not a succession, or 
plurality of persons or of men. He is every 
where in the Scriptures so represented. He 
is called by St. Paul, ‘The man of sin;’ 
« The son of perdition;’ * The lawless 
man;’ ‘The Adversary;’ ‘ He that ex- 
alteth himself.” And by St. Juhn, in the 
same way, ‘ The Antichrist ; ‘The false 
prophet ;’ ‘ The deceiver ;’ ‘The impos- 
tor;’ ‘ The liar,’ ” p, 204. 

Again, 

*¢ If the history of the world, for the last 
1800 years, be studied with care, and ex- 
amined with attention, one, and only one 
man, will be found, in whom all the pro- 
phetie marks of Antichrist, and the entire 
scriptural character of the false prophet, are 
combined and exhibited, and that one man 
is Manomet; for his name is the name of 
a man, he is a single individual man, and his 
name is—666. 40 1 70 40 5 300 10 200 

maaoo mE F & s—EEE 
It could not be Romaitu, or Lateinos of 
the modern system of exposition; for Anti- 
christ was to subdue the Roman Empire, to 
change its very name, and to reside in the 


East.” p. 212. 

If our readers will consult Bloom- 
field’s Recensio, viii. 747, they will 
there see the indefinite application of 
Anuchrist, and estimate more highly 
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the elaborate and ingenious dissertation 
of Dr. Whitley, which is a burning 
lass, that collects the scattered rays 
into a focus, and brings them all to 
bear upon Mahomet. 


—-— 
The Poetical Works of the Rev. Geo. Croly, 
A.M. H.R.S.L. 2 vols. small 8vo, Col- 
burn and Bentley. 1830. 


TO borrow a metaphor from John- 
son, we would say of these volumes, 
that at one time we are presented with 
a garden “ accurately formed, dili- 
gently planted, and scented with the 
the sweetest flowers,”’ and at another, 
we have a forest, ‘filling the eye with 
awful pomp, and gratifying the mind 
with endless diversity.” There is no- 
thing in the treasures of poetry hid 
from the genius of Croly; he brings 
the richest gems from the deepest mines, 
and they are polished into brilliancy, 
and set with taste and elegance by the 
hand of a master. In this expression of 
our praise, however, we are but echo- 
ing a voice which has long ranked him 
in the highest grade of poetical excel- 
lence, and ranged him among the bright- 
est stars of our poetical constellation. 
Without being deficient in tenderness, 
he is more vigorous than sweet; with- 
out wanting ease and gracefulness, the 
portraiture of the loftier passions is 
evidently his forte. He can grasp the 
thunderbolt, or trifle with the lyre ; 
and he has falsified, with many of the 
brighter and better spirits of the day, 
the hyperbolical assertion of Rasselas, 
“‘that no human being can ever be a 
poct.””, It would be difficult to find 
a poet, indeed, in whom the highest 
attributes of the divine art were more 
closely interwoven, or more completely 
identified. An imagination rich, co- 
pious, and varied—a command of lan- 
guage prodigal, exuberant, and whose 
boundary is only our vernacular tongue 
—to him are exposed the spirit and the 
mystery; he penetrates the depths and 
recesses of the human heart; and he 
unites the most vivid powers of de- 
scription with the most felicitous ta- 
Jents for illustration. 

He arrays the creations of an ethe- 
real fancy in that robe of light and 
life, which is the truest indication 
of their birth-place—a mind raised 
above sordid and common-place reali- 
ties, and purified of its ** earthy” feel- 
ings, by dwelling on the eternal forms 
of beauty aud perfection, It is his 
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praise too (and we cannot iterate such 
praise too often, or award it too cor- 
dially), -that the sun and centre, 
from which all these spleudid rays di- 
verge, is his fine healthy, moral, and 
religious feeling. We encounter no 
startling paradoxes; we are offended by 
no efforts of genius to give dignity to 
things in themselves debased. His 
strength is the energy of virtue—his 
gentleness is the meekness of Christia- 
nity—his anger is the remonstrance of 
truth. We would say, ina word, that 
the poetry of Mr. Croly is free, vigor- 
ous, and manly, and though essentially 
original, he unites the best and most 
prominent features of many poets whom 
the world delights to honour. 

With these general impressions of 
Mr. Croly’s poetry, we were gratified 
by the collected form in which it is 
now presented. The volumes contain 
the acknowledged productions of about 
seven years, from 1816 to 1823. 

The principal poems in the collec- 
tion are, Paris in 1815, in two parts ; 
the Angel of the World; Illustrations 
of Gems; the dramatic poem of Cati- 
line; and Sebastian. 

With these are interspersed smaller 

ems, original or imitated, or trans- 

ations, all beautiful of their kind. Of 
poetry that has received the stamp and 
seal of public admiration, it were now 
almost idle to speak ; it is destined to 
take its place amongst the ‘* perma- 
nent glories” of our language, and to 
be read and admired wherever that 
language is spoken, and its triumphs are 
cherished. These poems recommend 
themselves. 


—_—o— 


Sketches from Nature. By John M‘Diar- 
mid. Post 8vo. pp. 388. 


A FINE day makes philosophers 
devout. They feel its genial influence, 
and they praise the benevolent author 
of their being. We think that reason 
vindicates them. Had misery been 
piety, we think there would never 

ave been day-light; and a heart dis- 
posed to admire and enjoy what ex- 
tends happiness, is as such studious of 
cultivating good nature and amiable 
habits, for he that is mostly wretched, 
is mostly also ill-tempered. Moreover, 
the love of pleasure and the love of 
action are the ruling principles of our 
existence, and how much the one pro- 
motes the other is finely exhibited in 


the following ‘ descriptive sketch,’” 
entitled 


SAILORS. 


‘¢ Beyond the briny arena of the deck, the 
scene was most monotonous, presenting al- 
ternately, as the voyager looked above or 
below, two of the sublimest objects in na- 
ture—the expanded heavens and the ex- 
panded ocean. The sun, indeed, rose and 
set, and the moon waxed and waned in the 
firmament, while the stars at other times 
clubbed their little mites of light, and shone 
like lamps, suspended from the spheres to 
guide the mariner on his watery way; yet so 
strangely is human nature constituted, that 
even changes, pleasing in themselves, and 
involving the sublime of material pheno- 
mena, become from habit trite and familiar. 
The poet Thomson, in the Castle of Indo- 
lence, introduces the phrase ‘* melancholy 
main,” and who can doubt that the epithet 
is very happily chosen? Vastness, whether 
on the ocean or the land, excites an inde- 
scribable feeling of weariness, andtheseaman, 
be his station what it may, finds the best 
and the only antidote to ennui, in the faith- 
ful performance of his every-day duties. A 
ship at sea, and particularly when bound on 
a long voyage, bears a strong resemblance 
to a garrison placed in a state of siege. 
The enemy is P elements; the helm and 
the hull, the sails and the ay pe say 
nothing of the gallant hands that guide 
them—the battlements and ammunition that 
keep him out; and who, that has heard the 
winds rave, and the ocean boil, till the main- 
mast rocked like a billow in the breeze, 
would ever think of slumbering a moment 
at his post? The natural instinct of self- 
paws forms an admirable auxiliary to 

uman authority; the captain’s honour is 
at stake, but so is the life of the meanest of 
his crew; and hence, a ship’s company, in 
moments of danger, appear to be animated 
by the same soul, and act as if their brawny 
limbs and arms were members of the same 
giant body. Those, who have only seen a 
tar on land, a spendthrift and a harlequin 
by turns, have but a faint idea of his real 
character. The moment the anchor is fairly 
weighed, and the cliffs of old Albion recede 
from view, his moral nature is so completely 
transformed, that in place of the most 
thoughtless, he becomes the most anxious 
of human beings. Isthe watchtobe changed? 
Let the signal be given, even in a whisper, 
and in a moment all his consciousness re- 
turns; in a moment he throws off the sound- 
est slumbers, as if nature required no such 
refreshment; and beguiles the hours of duty 
or danger by humming, or listening to the 
simple melodies of his native land. At other 
times, he thinks of the far and fair countries 
whither he is bound—of the progress the 
gallant ship is making—of ke gorgeous 


sights aud scenes that await him—of the 
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curiosities he may purchase—the gifts he 
will feel such pride in bestowing, should he 
live to revisit the happy home, to which he 
is attached, by ties even tenderer than those 
of blood. And when the outward voyage is 
completed, and the homeward one is begun, 
how many delightful anticipations danee 
through his mind, and thrill his inmost soul 
with joy ! When the welcome sound is given 
* Jand a- head,’ and that land ‘ England,’ the 
sensations excited repay a thousandfold the 
longest periods of privation and toil, Lon- 
don, with its endless array of streets, palaces, 
churches, monuments, towers—-gleoming in 
the rays of the morning sum, ere the ear is 
deafened with the wildering din of its multi- 
tudinous population—old father Thames, 
bearing on his bosom the corcentrated 
wealth of Asia, Africa, Europe, and Ame- 
rica; a forest, in short, of masts, that 
brings all the ends of the earth into com- 
munion, and serves all the purposes of a 
succession of arches, each rivalling the di- 
mensions of the rainbuw—cliffs, venerable 
from their antiquity in the fore-ground, with 
smiling villas and villages in the rear, form 
a succession of sights, or rather one mag- 
nificent whole, which no man can look on 
without emotion; and although the poor 
sailor may be only an integer in the mighty 
sum of this world’s arithmetic, his character is 
ennobled by the dangers he has encountered, 
and he paces the deck, or he trips along the 
quay, like one who is conscious that he 
breathes the atmosphere of freedom, and feels 
that he is every inch aman, And when the 
ship is laid up, and a furlough grauted, how 
gladly he flies to his native vale, to imprint a 
kiss on the lips of his faithful Sue, and grasp 
the horny hand of every crone and gaffer in 
the village; to relate the marvels he has 
seen or heard; to wander by the side of the 
brawling burn, where grows the ‘rysting tree, 
fairer in his eyes, than the banana itself, 
and slake his thirst from the pellucid foun- 
tains, where he ‘ laved his youthful limbs,’ 
or floated his tiny bark of yore !’—p. 132. 

There are various other passages, 
worthy for the beauty of the sentiment 
of Washington Irving ; and to be added 
to these are some beautiful incidents 
of Natural History, interesting anec- 
dotes (some, as of Gretna Green ad- 
venturers, particularly so), forming in 
the whole a delightful miscellany. 


—&-—- 


1. Medicine no Mystery. By John Morri- 
son, M.D. and A.B. Trinity College, Dub- 
in. London, 8vo. pp. 105. 1829. 


2. On the Digestive Organs. By William 
Cooke, M.R.C.S. Sec. HS. Editor of an 
Abridgment of Morgagni. London, 8vo0, 
pp. 300, 1828. 


3. Almospherieal Origin of Epidemic Disor- 
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ders of Health, with popular Rules, &c. 
By T. Forster, M.B, F.L.S. M.A.S. &€. 
§c. Chelmsford, pp. 216. 1829, 


4. A Familiar Treatise on Nervous Affections, 
&c. Third Edition, By B. J. Steven- 
son, M.D. 1830. London, 12mo, pp. 
144, 


THIS list of books is a considerable 
addition to the numerous treatises 
which have been already published upon 
popular medicine. Some years since, 
three years in the schools were consi- 
dered sufficient, by professors and au- 
thors, to qualify physicians to enter 
upon the practice of medicine; but 
now from four to five years are judged 
necessary for the attainment of the in- 
dispensable elementary knowledge for 
a degree, and absolutely required by 
university statutes almost every where, 
Even then, it is not pretended that an 
academical education, thus ample, 
either can send forth, or is meant to 
send forth, men of full practical capa- 
bilities, Jike Minerva, full armed from 
the head of Jove. But it is expected, 
with diligence and application ‘in a 
right course,” upon the part of the 
student, to lay those sound and in- 
dispensable foundations—that broad 
and liberal basis, upon which, with 
future observation of cases and read- 
ing, that part which the French 
term the “‘ pratigue” may be raised. 
The theory and practice of medicine 
within these five years have been im- 
mensely changed and extended by the 
addition of new facts and new views. 
Cullen’s First Lines, which, as a broad 
and luminous generalization of the 
laws of medicine, was once a guide as 
universal among men as Blackstone 
among lawyers, is now surrendered to 
dust and cobwebs, position after posi- 
tion having broken down, or been 
subjected to so many qualifications and 
exceptions, by increased experience 
and more minute and accurate investi- 
gation, that the utility of the great 
systematist of medicine is no more. 
This progress of medicine has been 
owing chiefly to the extraordinary 
vigour of the French pathologists, 
especially in investigating the dis- 
eases of the chest and brain, and 
considerably to the new facts acquired 
during the war by our navy and army 
surgeons, and those physicians and 
surgeons in civil practice who have 
cultivated morbid anatomy more parti- 
cularly. Surgery having so advanced 
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as to be almost a new science, anda 
more liberal system of surgical educa- 
tion than formerly being demanded by 
the progress of the age, two British 
colleges now require four and five years’ 
education in the schools and hospitals, 
of all candidates for their diplomas or 
licenses, while one only disgracefully 
adheres to the old system of two win- 
ters’ instruction, an allotment of time, 
scarce sufficient for acquiring the most 
beggarly rudiments of medical know- 
ledge, and admirably suited to fill the 
country with inferior and under-taught 
persons,—those ‘* half surgeons,” as 
Churchill calls them, ‘* whom men 
doctors call.” 

If no more than a fair starting stock 
of knowledge can be acquired by sys- 
tematic and exclusive application in 
five years, there can be no question 
what sort of doctors amateurs and 
march of intellect men are like to make 
by merely reading popular treatises ; 
just such doctors, we presume, as will 
always verify the old saying, that, 
*< every one who prescribes for himself 
has a fool for his physician.” Fine 
work even retired doctors and surgeons 
make of it, whose knowledge has 
dwindled by rust and neglect! Of 
two retired surgeons whom we knew 
in one village, one mistook his own 
case, both in cause, prognostic, and 
treatment, and quickly dispatched him- 
self out of the world; and the other 
contributed principally to the death of 
his own child, in the same blundering 
and self-sufficient manner; so difficult 
is the art of medicine, and so perpe- 
tually do the faculties require to be 
kept alive to it. Yet every fool sets up 
for an oracle in physic; for physic and 

oking the fire are every man’s know- 
edge in his own opinion. There have 
been no end to conceited dabblers, and 
Lady Bountifuls, from the reign of 
Henry VIII., when all the women in 
the country clamoured for the right, 
and obtained it, to dispute the field 
with the surgeons, to the present time. 
The books entitled ‘* Every man his 
own lawyer,” have produced, it is said, 
a neble list of ruined clients and lost 
suits, and Buchan’s ‘* Domestic Medi- 
cine,” has the credit of having created 
a wholesale destruction of lives. We 
remember an accomplished judge, now 
no more, who turned physician to his 
owa family. His daughter was seized 
with cholera; he turned over Pember- 
ton on the abdominal viscera, and pre- 
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scribed astringents precisely when he 
should have prescribed purgatives: He 
ascertained, by comparing the symp- 
toms with descriptions, that the dis- 
ease corresponded to the family of Di- 
arrhoeas, but as diarrhoeas depend on 
several different causes, and as causes 
and seats can be detected only by the 
minute perceptions of the anatomist 
and physiologist, his lordship’s general 
knowledge of the nature of the disease 
led him at once to random practice, 
and dangerous aggravation of the case. 
In physic, above all things else, a little 
learning is a dangerous thing. 

In one way, however, judicious trea- 
tises on popular medicine are of ser- 
vice. When they explain the com- 
plexity of structure, and the endless 
variety of the seats and causes of dis- 
eases and the difficulty of discriminat- 
ing them, they teach men to distrust 
half-educated pretenders and quacks, 
acting, indeed, upon their senses, like 
taking a bandage from the eyes of a 
blindfold man on the brink of a preci- 
pice, and disclosing the headlong de- 
struction to which he is exposed. A 
book, written with Cobbett’s force 
and perspicuity, to prevent people from 
injuring themselves, and receiving in- 
jury from others, and pointing out to 
them how you may go so far and no 
further, and there you must not go at 
all, would be valuable. Beddoes 
strongly recommended ‘¢ a cautionary 
system ” of this kind, and no man was 
so well qualified as that popular and 
nervous writer, had he lived to under- 
take it. Popular lectures have been 
given with this view in this country, 
with effect. The Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes are a good medium. People think 
more correctly on medical subjects in 
France than in England, partly through 
the number of secondary schools of 
medicine in the larger towns, which 
excite inquiry and diffuse information 
all poate them ; and thus destroy cre- 
dulous confidence in humbugs, quacks, 
aud nostrums. 

The works under review are various 
in style and matter, according to the 
different tastes and views taken of the 
subject, and proper mode of instruc- 
tion, by the authors. Dr. Morrison’s 
work is of a more philosophical nature, 
and fittest for the grave and science- 
seeking cast of readers. It gives a ge- 
neral outline of the structure and phy- 
siology of the human body, and of its 
diseases and their treatment, his ** ob- 
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ject being merely to induce educated 
persons to take a general view of the 
principles of medical science, by re 
moving the veil of obscurity and mys- 
‘tery which has so long been thrown 
over them.”—p. 77. His Introduction 
is very important. He asserts, and we 
know it to be true, that in this coun- 
try, “ five-sixths of the practice of the 
medical art are engrossed by the igno- 
rant and empirical part of the medical 
practitioners, by the illiberal retailers 
of drugs and nostrums” (that is drug- 
gist-surgeons, or counter-jumpers,) 
“* gross and ignorant dabblers,” ‘* dos- 
ing empyrics,” ‘* miserable country 
apothecaries,” and “ routine men,” (ro- 
turiers) principally from the partialities 
of ladies and lJandladies for such peo- 
ple, and the ignorance of the other sex 
on subjects of medicine. 


*©I do not remember,” he says, ‘to 
have met with one man of education and 
general information, who possessed any just 
ideas, or useful knowledge of medical sub- 
jects,—at least in the British Empire. On 
the continent, this ignorance on physical 
subjects is not so extensive, and I have met 
with some well-educated men in France, in 
the army and other professions, who pos- 
sessed some knowledge of the science of 
life.”"—-pp. xviii —ix. 

Mr. Cooke’s work on the Digestive 
Organs, is a collection of instructive 
cases, illustrative of every variety of 
disease connected with them, and emi- 
nently well calculated for general prac- 
titioners, of which heterogeneous we 
the author of the ** Abridgment of Mor- 
gagni” is a hard-working and superior 
member. 

Dr. T. Forster’s “ Illustrations of the 
Atmospherical Origin of Epidemic 
Disorders of Health,” relate to ‘* pes- 
tilential, continued and intermitting 
fevers, headaches, and numerous forms 
of nervous and dyspeptic, as well as 
local diseases, not usually considered 
as having an atmospherical origin, and 
to the twofold means of prevention, 
mitigation and cure, by change of air, 
and by diet, regularity, and simple me- 
dicines: with proper rules for observ- 
ing fasting and abstinence.” He is 
the author of a very interesting and 
useful volume, the Encyclopedia of 
Natural Phenomena, and numerous 
other works; and the essay now be- 
fore us, displays the physician and na- 
turalist, the man of learning and cu- 
rious observation. ‘There are true and 
false observers; and Dr. F. is of the 
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first order, Of the singular influ- 
ences of the atmosphere on the hu- 
man frame which he has noticed, we 
have seen and noted down many kin- 
dred examples. 

Dr. Stevenson's ** Familiar Trea- 
tise’ is deservedly placed the lowest 
in the list; the familiarity being such 
as breeds contempt. It has no claim 
to rank with the hooks which precede 
it. The doctor is a wag; his ‘‘ farce 
is physic, and his physic a farce is.” 
Of the very familiar and colloquial as- 
pect of his wit, the following is a spe- 
cimen : 


*¢ Digestion also is assisted by taking 
small quantities of food at a time, by which 
the excitability of the stomach is never ex- 
hausted, and this is particularly necessary 
in weak stomachs; although in the healthy 
state of this organ, we again repeat, there is 
nothing equal to a regular ¢ tuck out:’ itis 
far preferable to pecking every now and then; 
and a healthier chyle is the consequence.” 
p- 87. 


*« Third Edition,” however, is on the 
title-page, the lovers of fun and Pierce 
Egan-isms being, we suppose, nume- 
rous. 


oe 


The Panorama of London; or, Visitor's 
Guide. By T. Allen, Author of [History 
of] Lambeth, London, &c. 


THIS excellent and original little 
Vade Mecum is mbalbded with 75 
views, very well drawn, and engraved 
on steel by J. Rogers. Among these 
will be found all the new public build- 
ings. From previous attention to his 
larger work, Mr. Allen was well fitted 
for the compilation of this. He has 
evidently taken much pains, to con- 
dense so much information into so 
small a compass. In proof of this, we 
shall select an extract from this useful 
publication, as the best condensed ac- 
count of the New Churches of the 
Metropolis we have yet seen. We be- 
lieve it comprizes most of the churches 
built under the direction of the Com- 
missioners, and views of many of them 
have been given in our Miscellany, 
with full descriptions and critical re- 
marks by a very able correspondent. 


“In the year 1818, a commission was 
appointed by royal patent, pursuant to a 
previous Act of Parliament for building, and 
promoting the building of, additional churches 
in populeus parishes. The commissioners 
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recommended the erection of several churches 
and chapels in London and its immediate 
neighbourhood, and no time was lost in 
carrying the proposed measures into effect. 
Previous to the parliamentary commission, 
a chapel of ease had been erected in the 
New Road, for the parish of Mary-le-Bone, 
which was afterwards enlarged and raised to 
the dignity of a parish church; a tower was 
substituted for a small cupola; a portico 
with six Corinthian columns added to its 
front; which was extended, and several other 
alterations made, under the direction of Mr. 
Hardwick, the architect. 

Soon after the completion of the last edi- 
fice, the new church of St. Pancras, in Ta- 
vistock-place, Euston-square, New Road, 
the most expensive of the new churches, was 
erected. It was consecrated May 7th, 1822. 
It was erected by Mr. Inwood, and is built 
in imitation of the ancient temple of Erec- 
theus, at Athens. 

St. Paul, Shadwell—If economy in the 
expense, correctness of design, and elegance 
of execution, are recommendations in a pub- 
lic building, this church, rebuilt in the year 
1820, under the direction of Mr. John Wal- 
ters, would stand at the head of edifices; 
since, although it cost only 14,000/., yet 
the building is simply neat and elegantly 
chaste. ‘The steeple is peculiarly beautiful, 
and in the simple harmony of its several 
parts, scarcely yields to the most admired 
object of the kind. 

The new chapel at Mile-End, in Stepney 
parish, is by the same architect as Shadwell 
church, and it was the first built by the 
king’s commissioners. The first stone was 
laid by the late Duke of York, on the 17th 
of June, 1818, and it was consecrated on 
the 9th of January, 1823. The architec- 
ture is Gothic, of the time of Henry VII., 
and it is perhaps one of the best modera 
specimens in the country. 

All Souls Church, at the corner of Lang- 
ham-place and Regent-street, erected from 
designs by Mr. Nash, is a very singular 
building. It has a circular portico, sup- 
ported by twelve Corinthian columns, above 
which is another colonnade of the Corin- 
thian order, surmounted by a spire. Mr. 
Westall’s painting of ‘¢ Christ crowned with 
thorns,’’ forms the altar-piece. 

St. Mary, Haggerstone, in Shoreditch, in 
the Gothic style, was also built from this 
gentleman’s designs, and displays the versa- 
tility of his talent; the tower, in imitation 
of Boston, is a very pleasing object in the 
neighbourhood. 

Hanover Chapel, Regent-street, a beautiful 
composition of Grecian architecture, on the 
model of the famed St. Stephen’s, in Wal- 
brook, from the designs of Mr. Cockerell, 
has attracted much notice for the elegance 
of its arrangement and decorations. It has 


a dome and portico of four Ionic columns, 
Gent. Maa. June, 1830. 
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after the temple of Minerva Polias, at 
Prieni. 

St. Peter, Pimlico, the architect of which 
was Mr. Hakewell, and S¢. Mark’s Chapel, 
North Audley-street, Grosvenor-square, b 
Mr. Gandy, are situated in the same parish 
as the last (St. George, Hanover-square) ; 
both are elegant Grecian structures of the 
Ionic order; the former is distinguished by 
its handsome portico of six fluted columns, 
and contains Mr. Hilton’s magnificent paint- 
ing of ‘* Christ bearing his cross,”’ 

St. Philip’s Chapel, Regent-street, was 
built in 1821, by Mr. Repton, after a design 
of Sir Wm. Chambers. The exterior has a 
portico of four columns, and the interior is 
very richly fitted up with Scagliola columns, 
and a domed ceiling. 

St. Mary, Wyndham-place, Bryanstone- 
square, was consecrated January 7th, 1824. 
It is a simple and substantial edifice, erected 
by Mr. Smirke, and is capable of accommo- 
dating 2000 persons. The principal front 
consists of a semi-circular portico of Ionic 
pillars in high relief. The interior is almost 
entirely divested of ornament; and the roof, 
which is covered, is supported by fluted Do- 
ric pillars. Over the altar is a painted win- 
dow vf the Ascension, the figure of Christ 
being taken from that in the transfiguration 
by Raphael; and at the extremity of the 
church is a fine toned organ. 

By the same architect the new churches 
in the more distant parishes of Hackney and 
Wandsworth have been erected. The designs 
are very similar to the last, and are marked 
by the same severity of style which charac- 
terises the works of this gentleman. 

St. Peter, Walworth, consecrated 28th of 
February, 1825, was the first church built 
by J. Soane, Esq. professor of architecture 
inthe Royal Academy. The interior is ele- 
gantly fitted up, and has three windows of 
stained glass, executed by Mr.Collins. The 
centre, being a head of our Saviour, after 
Carlo Dolci, was presented by — Firth, 
Esq.; and the others, which represent, in 
chiaro-scuro, events in the life of St, Peter, 
after Raphael, were the donations of the 
architect. 

Trinity Church, Mary-le-Bone, near the 
Diorama, and St. John’s, Bethnall-green, 
were also designed by Mr. Soane, but are 
very little varied from Walworth, affording 
a contrast to the versatility displayed by Mr. 
Nash. 

Christ Church, Mary-le- Bone, near Lis- 
son green, is a very good imitation of the 
architecture of Sir Christopher Wren. It 
was built by Mr. Hardwick; and the same 
gentlemen also designed St. Barnabas Cha- 
pel, a plain edifice in King-square, Goswell- 
road, in the Gothic style, which has lately 
become so prevalent. 

St. Luke, Chelsea, by Mr. Savage, is par- 
ticularly deserving of attention; its stone 
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vaulted roof and magnificent organ and altar- 
piece are unrivalled among modern speci- 
mens. The altar-piece is Mr. Westmacott’s 
painting of “* our Saviour laid in the se- 
pulchre.” 

St. John, Upper Holloway, and St. Paul’s, 
Ball's Pond, in Islington parish, are lighter, 
but very beautiful specimens of this elegant 
style; both these churches were designed by 
Mr. Barry, the tasteful architect of Brigh- 
ton new church. 

St. Mark, Pentonville, and Somers-town 
Chapel, are not entitled to hold an equal 
rank with the last-named structures. 

In the parish of Lambeth five additional 
churches have been built, being a greater 
number than in any other parish near Lon- 
don. St. Matthew, Brixton, by Mr. Por- 
den, is a chaste and elegant Grecian build- 
ing, of the Doric order, with a portico of 
four noble fluted columns. Of the others, 
three are the work of one architect, Mr. 
Bedford, viz.—St. John, Waterloo-bridge- 
road, This church has a handsome portico 
of six columns, of the Grecian Doric order, 
and a lofty and handsome spire. The font, 
of Italian workmanship, was brought from 
Milan by the rector, Dr. Barrett.—St. 
Luke, Norwood. A plain edifice, with a 
portico of the Corinthian order, and St. 
Mary, [St. George’s] Lambeth Butts, which 
is a plain Gothic structure. 

St. Mark, Kennington, built by Mr. Ro- 
per, has a four-columned portico, of the 
Greek Doric order. 

St. John, Hoxton; Trinity Church, New- 
ington Butts; St. George, Camberwell; Re- 
gent-square Chapel, Sidmouth-street, Gray’s- 
inn-lane; and Camden-town Chapel, are 
plain and respectable structures, in which 
the accommodation of a large congregation 
at the smallest outlays has been the chief 
consideration. 

A handsome new church, in the Grecian 
style, is nearly completed in Bermondsey 

arish, from the designs of Mr. Savage. It 
C a lofty tower and spire, surmounted, like 
Bow, with a dragon, and a handsome por- 
tico of the Ionic order. By the same gen- 
tleman, Trinity Church, in Cloudesly-square, 
Islington, a beautiful Gothic church, and 
Hans-town Chapel, at Chelsea, in the same 
style, are in a state of forwardness. A Go- 
thic church, in Bishopsgate parish, is the 
only one erected within the limits of the 
city. In Kensington parish two new Gothic 
churches are in progress, but neither are 
completed. 


—-@} -- 


Humane Policy ; or Justice to the Aborigines 
of New Settlements essential to a due expen- 
diture of British Money, and to the lest 
interests of the Settlers. With suggestions 
how to civilize the Natives ly an improved 
administration of existing means. By S. 
Bannister, late Allorney-General in Neu 
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South Wales. 


Svo. pp. 240. Appendix 
cclxxxii. 


IT appears from history, that where 
aborigines are savages, extermination 
is forced upon settlers, because they 
find it impossible to civilize them ; and 
put in practice the Roman policy, 
‘* parcendi devictis et debellandi super- 
bos.” The reason is the thinness of the 
population. Mr. Dobell, in his Tra- 
vels in Siberia, says, ‘* The cultivation 
of the ground will never be attended 
to, until the country becomes peopled, 
and the chase less advantageous. A peo- 
ple, who are content to eat dried fish 
instead of bread, and can catch in a few 
days as many as will serve them for 
the winter, cannot be easily weaned 
from that mode of life. In the winter, 
if they have good luck, they catch as 
many sables and foxes, as will procure 
them watky, tobacco, and tea; and 
they are perfectly indifferent to every 
other luxury.””—i. 52. The wars with 
the American Indians have originated 
through curtailing their deserts for 
hunting, and of course narrowing 
their means of subsistence; while, in 
Hindostan, where there was an agri- 
cultural and dense population, there 
have been no other disturbances, than 
such as grew out of misrule, or politi- 
cal jealousies. The aborigines have 
amalgamated themselves with the con- 
querors spontaneously. The native 
state of society in a new colony will, 
therefore, show what may be expected 
to ensue between the aborigines and 
settlers. Mr. Bannister, however, very 
properly says, 

‘© We must instruct the natives; convert 
them from herdsmen to agriculturists; and 
buy from them the lands, which Ly having 
lecome agriculturists, they will well and 
readily spare. All this will enable us to 
settle amongst them as sincere friends and 
useful neighbours.”—p. 90. 


So far, so well. Be itso. But til- 
lage implies hard and constant work, 
which savages detest; and, as they 
are prone to thieving, they commit 
depredations, and make  irruptions. 
These must be resisted, and so com- 
mences war, and its concomitant evils. 

—o-— 

Remarks upon the suggested alterations of the 
Game Laws, with a new proposal for their 
Amendment. By a Student of Lincoln's 
Inn. 8vo. pp. 35. 

IT may appear paradoxical if we 
affirm that the Game Laws have an- 
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ciently been of great service to society ; 
but whoever philosophically considers 
the habits of the American Indians, and 
a large part of Russia (see our Review 
of Mr. Bannister’s Humane Policy) will 
find, that sporting propensities (because 
a man who can gain a livelihood by 
indulgence of them will not work) re- 
tard civilization and agriculture; and 
that if anciently there had been no 
restriction imposed upon that indul- 
gence, society would have been far 
more oppressed than it now is with 
lazy vagabonds, who would otherwise 
have been industrious labourers. The 
true way of striking a balance upon 
the question is not, therefore, what 
may be the consequential crimes of re- 
striction of poaching, but of the prac- 
tice itself, which, in our opinion, is 
the greater evil of the two. It forms 
for life a troublesome vagrant, who 
commonly turns thief. The prohibi- 
tion, therefore, (as it often has,) may 
prevent an honest man from becoming 
a rogue. But he may not think so, 
from an idea of a right of following an 
animal, because it is fera nature. This 
is 4bsurd, because it cannot be exer- 
cised without committing a trespass ; 


and that privilege, under a system of 


private property, is inadmissible. Now 
to our author’s proposal, p. 27. It is 
this; that a certain compensation be 
afforded to the unqualified for the loss 
they may sustain by the maintainance 
of that from which they derive no be- 
nefit, and that such damages be recover- 
able in a summary way, by proof before 
magistrates? It is unquestionably true, 
that a small landholder may have his 
arable crop devoured by a neighbour- 
ing gentleman’s hares or pheasants, 
and that such an injured person is en- 
titled tocompensation. We fully agree 
with our author in that point, and 
think that it ought to enter into the 
contemplation of all persons who pro- 
»0se alterations in the Game Laws. 
cain, the great annoyances 
among the inhabitants are the poach- 
ers by profession. Even the loss sus- 
tained by the poultry which they steal, 
and by the fences which they injure, 
is vexatious; and the idle, drunken, 
and otherwise bad and lawless exam- 
ple which they set to the other poor, 
is a serious civil evil. 


Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. Translated ly 
J. H. Wiffen, 2 vols, 38mo, Longman 
and Co, 
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Mr. J. H. Wiffen’s translation of 
Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered has just 
reached a third edition; a success which 
the merits of Mr. Wiffen well deserve. 
His first edition is noticed in our vol. 
xcl. li. p. 241. The present has been 
carefully revised throughout, and it 
may now be justly ranked as a truly 
classical translation. A judicious life 
of Tasso is prefixed; to which is added, 
a curious list of such of the English 
Nobility and Gentry as went to the 
Crusades. Each canto is ornamented 
with a very spirited engraving in wood. 

Mr. Wiflen resides at Froxfield in 
Bedfordshire, and is librarian to the 
Duke of Bedford. In his dedication 
to the Duchess of Bedford, he thus 
describes his happy lot : 


‘* Not in dim dungeons to the clank of 
chains, [spent, 
Like sad Torquato’s, have the hours been 
Given to the song; but in bright halls, where 
reigns bent, 
Uncumbered Freedom,—with a mind un- 
By walks in woods, green dells, and pastoral 
plains, 
To sound, far off, of village merriment : 
Albeit, perchance, some springs where Tasso 
drew 
His sweetest tones, have touched my spirit 
[too.” 


And thus beautifully Mr. Wiffen 
concludes his pleasant task, speaking 
in his own person : 


* * * a 
‘¢ This peaceful home, this garden, where 
the bee [have more 


Hums of Hymettus, and these woods, 
Of stirring music than those cold day dreams 
Of airy fame and praised Pierian streams. 


To him who lives as Wisdom would require, 
As Duty wooes, and as the Virtues claim, 
Time, if it robs the Poet of his lyre, 
Bestows a bliss beyond the wreath of 
fame,— 
Fruits, that refresh the spirit, and inspire, 
The immortal yearning, and that purer 
flame, [heaven, 
To quicken which, until they blend with 
The mortal Poet and the Lyre were given.” 


—_}@—_ 


Travels in Kamchatka and Siberia: with a 
Narrative of a residence in China. By 
Peter Dobell, Counsellor of the Court of 
his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Rus- 
sia. 2 vols, post 8vo. 


FEW people like to be sent either 
to Coventry or Siberia. The first may 
imply only the disagreeable sensation 
of being in public opinion gs+yparTo- 
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opos, but the latter adds to discomfort 
a Robinson-Crusoeism, which its sub- 
jects may not be capacitated to endure. 
Nevertheless, great mistakes exist on 
this Russian punishment, and we much 
doubt. whether ladies and gentlemen 
would not be as miserable in the He- 
brides as in Siberia, because we do 
not believe that in the former islands, 
no more than in the latter continent, 
they know how to make ice and suow 
delicious by intermixing cream, sugar, 
and fruits. An ‘* Exile to Siberia” is 
however the matter which has most 
brought that country into notice, and 
one which shows how transportation 
may be made an excellent instrument 
of Reform; we Shall first extract our 
Author’s accounts of it. 


*¢ Behind a large body of meadows, on 
the declivity of a hill, exposed to the south, 
we saw several jourtas (huts) beautifully si- 
tuated, and on inquiry, I was informed that 
they contained a colony of banished men, 
sent thither by order of the Government. 
They appeared very well off, having com- 
fortable dwellings, cattle, &c. They cer- 
tainly had few luxuries ; but with common 
industry, living on the hanks of a river, 
abounding with fish and game, and where 
there were good soil and fine pastures, they 
could never want for the necessaries of life, 
unless too indolent to procure them. Those 
people call themselves Possellemies, or Co- 
lonists, and are styled in Siberia Reshchast- 
nie Loodie, or unfortunate people ; no ba- 
nished man, though he be a convict of the 
worst description, being ever called in that 
country by a name that can wound his feel- 
ings, so as to remind him of crimes for which 
he is already supposed to have been punish- 
ed, or degrade him in the opinion of the 
public. This shows not only very sound po- 
licy, but a proper delicacy of the Governors 
towards the feelings of these poor people; a 
delicacy highly commendable, as by throw- 
ing a veil over their past crimes, they not 
only make them forget what they have been, 
but induce them to emulate the very many 
examples before them of retrieved criminals, 
who have become honest, industrious, good 
subjects.”” 

‘¢ Banishment to such a country as Si- 
beria, then, is certainly no such terrible in- 
fliction, except to a Russian, who, perhaps 
of all beings upon earth, possesses thie 
strongest attachment to the soil ou which 
he grows—taking root, like the trees that 
surround him, and pining, when transplanted 
to another spot, even though it should be 
to a neighbouring province better than his 
own. Too much praise cannot be bestowed 
on the humane syatem adopted by the Rus- 
sian Government in saving the lives of cri- 
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minals, without distinction, and transport- 
ing them to Siberia, to augment the popula- 
tion of a fine eountry much in want of inha- 
bitants, where their morals are strictly 
watched, and where they soon become useful, 
good people.” —i.. 335. 


The next extract shows, that some 
of them are employed in useful la- 
bours ; the profits of which are applied 
to the aid of hospitals, and other pub- 
lic institutions. By prohibiting private 
sale, no injury is done to tradesmen. 


‘* There is one immense large brick build- 
ing, not far from the little river Oushakof- 
skoy, where I found the workshops of the 
exiles. In that large range one sees joiners, 
carpenters, carriage-makers, saddlers, black- 
smiths, and in short all sorts of tradesmen, 
busily occupied, and all provided with com- 
fortable appartments, clean clothing, and 
wholesome food. From this we passed to 
the cloth-factory, the contemplation of 
which afforded me much pleasure, when I 
recollected that those beings before me, who 
were once the victims of depravity, exhi- 
bited no longer any thing to inspire me with 
the idea of their having been criminals. All 
was gaiety and cheerfulness. There I saw 
men, women, and children, all industricusly 
employed in weaving, spinning, carding, 
picking wool, &c. They were arranged in 
several large, clean, warm, and comfortable 
apartments; and they really appeared as 
contented as any labourers I ever saw; for 
they looked fat and healthy.” 

*¢ The cloth is made from the wool and 
hair of the Buretta sheep, camels, and goats. 
It stands the Government in about a rouble 
the archin, and sells for two roubles. This 
profit, after paying the expenses of the ma- 
nufactory, leaves a surplus that is used to 
furnish the hospitals, and for other laudable 
purposes. Such an institution does honour 
to any country; nor can there be a more 
praiseworthy application of the industry of 
those exiles, than that which operates to 
relieve the sick, the fatherless, and the 
widow.” —ii. 91. 


Upon this extract we shall make 
some remarks. ‘These exiles are gay, 
cheerful, fat, and healthy. The truth 
is, that perpetual employment is essen- 
tial to happiness. Under disease, the 
punishment of Providence, people can 
donothing. If foreign countries make 
criminals earn more than their main- 
tenance, and give their profits to the 
public, we do not hesitate to say, that 
there is folly in the great expense at- 
tached to our modes of punishment. 
Every man in business who employs 
a labourer or a horse, derives a profit 
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from so doing, and who would keep 
either, if he did notdoso? The cer- 
tainty of exemption from famine, 
known to criminals, and the pretended 

unishment of shutting them up in 
idleness (perhaps deemed a holiday), 
are not, according to St. Paul’s rule, 
that if a man would not work, neither 
should he eat. 

The Clan quarrels of antiquity are 
reckoned among the grossest tokens of 
barbarism ; and justly so; but the 
were indispensable, in terrorem, self- 
protecting measures, where there was 
no national police. In Domesday Book 
ace enone it is stated, ‘‘ that ifa 

elchman killed a Welchman, the 
relatives of the deceased assembled, and 
plundered the murderer and his rela- 
tives, and burned down their houses, 
until the body was buried on the mor- 
row about mid-day, and that the King 
had a third of the plunder, and the 
others the rest.” Now what is called 
Alfred’s Leet, still practised in Greece, 
as noticed under our Review of Col. 
Leake’s Morea, is only a modification 
of this custom (fine being substituted 
for violence), and both the one and the 
other appear to have been effective, as 
to conservation of the peace; for our 
author says, 


** He assured me, at the same time, there 
was no danger of my baggage or for him ; 
* since these Karackees,’ said he, ‘ know 
that [ am related to the Rein deer Karackee 
Chiefs, who pass here frequently ; and they 
dare not offer any violence to me, for fear 
of having it repaid to them tenfold’.”"—i. 148. 

‘* The Karackees catch deer in the same 
manner as the South Americans do eattle, 
by the lassoo or thong with a noose.” i. 108. 

“« The Kamtchatdales are excellent judges 
of weather, and can tell twenty-four orthirty- 
six hours before hand, whether it will rain 
or not.” i, 27. 


The secret of this knowledge seems 
to depend upon out-door employments, 
which compel observation of atmo- 
spheric appearances, on account of per- 
sonal comfort. The most ignorant 
people are the most weatherwise. 

Bows and arrows, precisely upon the 
principle of spring guns, with a string 
and a trigger, are set to catch bears. 
—i. 186. 

Many important natural advantages 
remain useless, until a country becomes 
peopled, and the inland communica- 
tions are brought to perfection. —ii. 18. 

The nuisance of rats may, our au- 
thor says, be abated thus: 
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‘* That there are rats in the magazine at 
Ochotsk and Kamtchatka, arises from their 
not having been properly built. ‘The floors 
and ceilings should be either composed of 
solid square birch logs, laid close together, 
or else lined with sheet iron. Their getting 
into the transports is owing to the neglect 
of the commanders, who do not take the 

y pr tions to prevent them; or 
if they get in, surely a good smoking would 
destroy them in a few hours.”’—ii. 27. 

How far the latter mode of extirpa- 
tion may be practicable we know not; 
but this we have ascertained, that their 
holes of communication are made in 
the angles of rooms, between the ceil- 
ings and floors, and that placing a 
piece of sheet iron across the holes, has 
occasioned them to desert the house. 

The Chinese have two curious 
amusements, playing at shuttle-cock 
with the feet, and fighting crickets as 
we do cocks. 

Thus we have given some specimens 
of the curious matters to be found in 
this work. Robinson Crusoe is said 
to be the best work of fiction ever 
written, and so extraordinary are the 
hair-breadth escapes and ingenious con- 
trivances of the author, that we have 
suspected him to have written’ a ro- 
mance imitative of the novel. How- 
ever, he assures us, ‘* that he has clear- 
ed his account as much as possible 
from the colouring of fiction” (Pref. 
vi). We therefore think, that in ex- 
pedients, perseverance, and presence 
of mind, under difficulties and dangers, 
few men have been his equals. The 
adage 





‘*Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito,” 


has not been more exemplified by ship- 
wrecked mariners, and the hero of the 
Odyssey did not exceed him in pru- 
dence and management. 


—@— 

Narrative of a Tour through some Parts of 
the Turkish Empire. By John Fuller, 
Esq. 8vo. pp. 560. 


HE who gains no accession to his 
understanding by travelling, is a bee 
who brings home no honey; and he 
who does not relate what he has seen 
is a man who lays in a stock of wine 
for his own drinking only. What 
pleasure or what instruction may be 
derived from knowledge of foreign re- 
mains, what accessions may be made 
to commerce and the arts, what illus- 
trations may be afforded to philosophy 
and history, what effect particular in- 
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stitutions and manners have upon cha- 
racter and social well-being, what na- 
tural obstacles are easily surmounted, 
these and many similar valuable results 
are attached to the knowledge of foreign 
countries. To enumerate particulars 
is unnecessary, for every thing exotic 
that is intermingled with our arts and 
our commerce, shows that it must (to 
let off a truism) have originated in fo- 
reign intercourse. Our own country 
is an especial proof; what have we 
that is aboriginal? Nothing that we 
know of, but Celtic visages and conform- 
ations to be found in Wales, for every 
thing else has a counterpart elsewhere. 

Mr. Fuller modestly states that his 
object, as a traveller, was simply to 
amuse himself; but as he has com- 
mitted to writing his observations, he 
has of course made a drawing which 
others as well as himself are edified by 
beholding. He has accumulated a 
vast mass of matter, which in general 
is uncommonly interesting, and the 
more so, because it is delivered in an 
unostentatious manner. As in inte- 
resting conversation knowledge is ac- 
quired without the fatigue of study, 
and that knowledge is of far higher 
moment than Mr. Fuller’s diffidence 
allows to it. For instance, what an 
excellent illustration of the New Tes- 
tament is afforded by his simple unas- 
suming narrative of his adventures and 
sights on the banks of the Jordan and 
the sea of ‘Tiberias. 

We shall first notice some of these. 
The apostles often mention bringing 
people on their way. Mr. F. says, 

‘¢ Here we halted, and took leave of a 
numerous party of friends, who, according 
to the ancient custom of the East, had ac- 
companied us thus far on our way.’’—p. 50. 


We read of the children of Israel 
being beaten for not making up their 
quotas of bricks. It appears that at 
the present day workmen of the Pacha 
of Egypt are under the 

‘* Vigilant superintendance of Albanian 
taskmasters, who stand by with long sticks 
in their hands, which they apply without 
ceremony to every loitering operative.”— 
p. 184.0 | 

At Siout, Mr. Fuller found the Go- 
vernor, according to ancient custom, 
sitting at the gate.—p. 171. 

The following geographical descrip- 
tion excites the strongest interest : 

“<It took us nearly two hours to climb 
Mount Tabor, the road being very bad, 
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stony, and entangled with the brushwood 
and thickets, which cover the sides of the 
mountain. The view from the top, how- 
ever, well repays the trouble of the ascent. 
On the north, the stony hills of Nazareth 
are separated from the mountain by a nar- 
row woody valley; to the north-east are 
the plains of Galilee ; and the lake of Tibe- 
rias is seen through the intervals of the 
hills which skirt its shores. To the east- 
ward a succession of swelling downs extends 
to the plains of Jordan, and the view is 
closed in that direction by the mountains of 
Gilead. Southward Mount Hermon is se- 
parated from the twin mountain by a valley 
in which we are told was situated the vil- 
lage of Endor, where Saul consulted the 
Sibyl; and beyond it are the mountains of 
Gilboah, where he perished. The wide 
plain of Edraclon or Jezreel spreads out to 
the south and west, until closed by a chain 
of low hills, which extend in a curve from 
Napolosa to Mount Carmel. At the foot 
of Mount Tabor the little village of Debo- 
rah preserves the name of the Israelitish 
heroine, and near it are the springs of the 
river Kishon, on whose banks she over- 
threw the hosts of the Amorites, and where 
in like manner, in our times, a handful of 
Frenchmen from Acre routed the whole 
army of the Pasha of Damascus. The re- 
mains of a massive wall can still be traced 
all round the level ground at the top of the 
mountain, which at some period or other 
seems to have been strongly fortified. In 
the middle is an open space covered with 
beautiful turf, where, on the anniversary of 
the Transfiguration, the Christians of the 
neighbourhood assemble under tents, and 
pass two or three days in festivity. Three 
small grottoes mark the spot where they 
suppose the miracle to have taken place, 
and these they ingeniously conjecture to be 
the three tabernacles, which the apostles 
proposed to build.”—p. 310. 

Some insulated rocks between Ta- 
baria and Lubli are pointed out as the 
spot where the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes was performed.—p. 306. 


How improved would paintings of 
scriptural subjects be, if they included 
views of the scenery on the spot? 

The apples of Sodom have externally 
the appearance of an apple, or rather 
perhaps of a peach; but the thin skin 
instantly breaks under the touch, and 
nothing is found therein but a small 
quantity of powder.—p. 292. 

The formation of the Dead Sea is 
thus explained ; 

‘¢Jt is an old and indeed an obvious no- 
tion, that the Jordan originally flowed into 
the Red Sea, and that: its course being sud- 
denly stopped by some great convulsion of 
nature, it formed this basin for itself in the 
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plains of Sodom. The fact appears con- 
firmed by the researches of Sheik Ibrahim, 
who traced the ancient channel from the 
southern extremity of the lake to Akaba, 
the ancient Ezion Geber, at the head of the 
eastern branch of the Red Sea; and it has 
been conjectured, with great appearance of 
probability, that the effect was produced by 
a vast torrent of lava, or other volcanic 
matter, pouring itself into the bed of the 
river, and forming a dam, which arrested 
the further progress of the stream.” —p. 292. 

We shall now advert to some other 
curious subjects. 

It took Mr. Fuller a quarter of an 
hour to walk round the base of the 
barrow of Alyattes.—p. 56. 

Sitting cross-legged and bare-footed 
enables a Turkish artificer to make his 
feet as useful to him as a second pair 
of hands.—p. 87. 

Nothing is more common than fi- 
gures of nymphs carrying vases. 

‘‘The groups of women going to fetch 
water form a striking feature in the scenery 
of the Nile. Thirty or forty of them are 
frequently seen walking in single file, and 
at regular distances to and from the river, 
each with a jar on her head, and another on 
the palm of her hand. From the necessity 
of preserving their balance in this mode of 
carrying burdens, to which they are from 
their childhood habituated, these Egyptian 
peasants acquire a firmness and grace of step 
which we see scarcely excelled in the sa- 
loons of our polished cities. Their erect 
attitude, simple drapery, and slim figures, 
increased in apparent height by the pitchers 
on their heads, give them at a distance a 
very classical appearance, but if you ap- 
proach the Naiads, you find them pale, 
dingy, and emaciated.”—p. 138. 


Of the site of Troy, Mr. Fuller says 
“«that it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to reconcile the narrative of Homer 
with modern appearances.”—p. 116. 

The females on Greek statues have 
not their legs formed according to our 
taste. It seems that at Myconz a stout 
leg is thought a beauty.—p. 521. 

We assure our readers that the work 
is full of the most gratifying informa- 
tion, and we only regret that our scanty 
limits prohibit our giving a more am- 
ple exhibition of it. 


Archeologia, Vol. xxiii. Part i. 
WE shall take the articles seriatim. 
I. Account of a sepulchral Monu- 

ment in the Campo Santo at Pisa, 
with Observations on the disputed Date 
of that Building. By Sydney Smirke, 
Esq. F.S.A. 


We are decidedly of opinion that 
the round-headed Saxon style is no 
more than debased Roman, and that, 
in the words of Mr. Haggit,* * point- 
ed architecture did not exist in Europe 
previous to the Crusades,” and that it 
is a distinct eastern style. It is as 
reasonable to suppose, that a grey- 
hound could be bred out of a bull-dog, 
as the slender Gothic from the stumpy 
Saxon, or Norman, as some antiqua- 
ries have it; though it cannot be made 
out that the Normans had any distinc- 
tive style whatever. To us it appears, 
therefore, a huge absurdity to deduce 
the origin of Gothic architecture from 
fanciful hypotheses, when the very 
styles themselves as clearly denote 
their respective origins, as elephants 
and stags. The debased Roman is 
neither more nor less than a corrup- 
tion of the Grecian, in the lower em- 
pire: and Mr. Hamilton in his Aigyp- 
tiaca observes, that the form which we 
call Gothic, is no other than the ordi- 
nary architecture of the Saracens be- 
fore and during the Crusades.¢ Sir 
Christopher Wren was of the same 
opinion. It matters not that ingenious 
and learned men have made Gothic 
architecture a favourite subject for 
mooting. The respective pedigrees of 
the two distinct styles are as clear and 
satisfactory as those relative to peer- 
ages or estates. 

The Romanorum opus is used by 
Bede to characterize an Anglo-Saxon 
church, and the Basilican form; and 
existing remains of the ages of Con- 
stantine, Dioclesian, and Justinian, 
are records which prove the affirma- 
tion. In the same manner, there are 
remains of pointed architecture actu- 
ally existing in Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt, historically attested to be ante- 
rior to the Crusades, If both styles 
do occur in the same English build- 
ings, and all the dates of such build- 
ings be known, it cannot be said, be- 
cause a man and his wife are one flesh, 
that they had both the same parents ; 
nothing was more common than to 
blend the styles by repairs and altera- 
tions. As to Pisa in particular, we 
know this. The Pisans, when the 
Crusades first took place, fitted out 
smaller vessels, loaded with provisions, 
which they sold to the Crusaders ; and 
brought back columns, sculptures, bas- 





* Letters on Gothic Architecture, p. 92. 
+ gyptiaca, 374.—Haggitt, p. 109. 
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reliefs, &c. from ancient Greece. At 
the foundation of their Cathedral in 
1016, they obtained Greek artists, and 
among the rest, one Bouchet of Duli- 
chium. That work brought pupils to 
Bouchet, who built in forty years more 
St. John’s at Pisa, and St. Martin’s at 
Lucca. From Bouchet and his pupils 
issued, in less than another century, 
other architects.* Such is the history 
of architecture at Pisa, and to the cir- 
cumstances there stated, we ascribe all 
the anomalies which have occasioned 
so much contention. One word more. 
It is wrong to make the pointed arch 
any denotation of zra, for it occurs in 
the ruins of Babylon, Tyrins, &c. and 
is neither more or less than a most an- 
cient form of arch, formed by making 
two stones lean together at their heads.+ 
In thus boldly uttering our conviction, 
that the Saxon and Gothic are of un- 
connected families, we shall doubtless 
excite the anger of those who will have 
them to be Saxon and son, or more 
properly, from the lighter style of the 
Gothic, Saxon and daughier ; but we 
reply, 

*¢Ignorare jubes? Mene huic confidere 

monstro ?” 


II. Observations on the round Church 
Towers of Norfolk. By Mr. Samuel 
Woodward, of Norwich. 

The writer states his conviction that 
they were built in this fashion —_ 
necessity, in consequence of the ab- 
sence of freestone in the soil; and can- 
not be ascribed to the styles of either 
Saxons, Danes, or Normans. 

III. Observations on the Ecclesias- 
tical Round Towers of Norfolk and 
Suffolk. By John Gage, Esq. F.R.S. 
Director. ; 

Mr. Gage, rejecting the ascription of 
these towers to the Danes, as unsup- 

orted by evidence, conceives that there 
is but one of them which is more an- 
cient than the twelfth century; and 
that one not earlier than the Norman 
time. He thinks it highly probable 
that they were imitations of the mili- 
tary round tower, and that they were 
disused from being found not well 
adapted for bells. Now it is well 
known that church-towers were the 
village fortresses, and Norfolk and 
Suffolk being maritime counties, we 





* Bromley’s Arts, ii. 306—309. 

+ It occurs at the Pyramids, &c. See 
the new edition of Stuart’s Atheps, vol. iv. 

t Antiq. at Delos, p. 24, pl. iv fol. 1. 
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think with Mr. Gage, that military 
purposes might have influenced the 
form, but that the disuse might have 
been caused by the cessation of inva- 
sions. 

IV. Petition of Richard Troughton 
to the Privy Council. Communicated 
by Frederic Madden, Esq. F.A.S. 

Poor Richard Troughton (who or 
whence unknown) had got into a 
scrape concerning his political con- 
duct, at a very hazardous period, and 
hands to the Privy Council a long 
string of details about his innocence, 
the accusation, he says, having been 
trumped up by an enemy named 
Wimbersley. The period alluded to 
was the interregnum between the no- 
minal usurpation of the martyred Lady 
Jane Grey, and the real accession of 
the martyring Mary; and the chief 
bearing of the present contemporary 
paper is to show the state of popular 
feeling at the time. To express our- 
selves in the manner of Fuller (a wri- 
ter whom we like, because he is en- 
tertaining, and because his wit is com- 
monly the offspring of strong sense,) 
the people seem very honestly to have 
thought that Mary, like Esau, had 
been cheated out of her birth-right by 
a very unworthy Jacob, Northumber- 
land. Of poor laly Jane herself, they 
seem to have known nothing ; terror 
made them cautious, but could not 
restrain curiosity; and the manner in 
which they te fe for news (there be- 
ing then no journals) is very amusing. 
Tyranny is instigated by fear, and the 
alarm of a magistrate, and the suffer- 
ing of a poor fellow for being indis- 
—. communicative of a plain mat- 
ter of fact, shows the state of internal 
government at that time. 
says, that they met 


**One Stephen Amore, a man of Notting- 
ham, comyng from Stamfford, dryving horses 
lodden with elothe beffor hyme. And I 
asked hym from whence he came, and he 
said, oute of Northefolke. And I inquyred 
of hyme, what newes there, and he said, 
newes that he durste not speake of. I de- 
maunded of hym whye, and he said, that he 
was trobled by a Justice of Peace for telling 
of newes (wherfor he durste tell no mo). 
And I said, good fellowe, we too ar gentyl- 
men, and honeste men bothe, wherfore I 
desyer the to tell us those trewe newes thou 
knowest, and we wyll never hurte the wylle 
we lyve. Wheruppon the sayd Stephen 
tolde us that he was sette in the stocke, as I 
remember at Stonystonton, or elle shulde 
have byne, bycause he tolde ther that the 


Troughton 
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Quenes Mati¢ was p’clamed Quene. And that 
he was bounden to be furthcomyng to an- 
swer at all tymes to the same.””—p, 27. 


In p. 39, we find the nickname of 
Bouge, applied to the usurping Earl of 
Warwick, Duke of Northumberland, 


<< T prayd often tymes to God, to diffend 
the Quene’s Matie from Bovge, meaning the 
eruell tyraunte the Vere of Warwike the 
ville Treaterouse Duke of Northumberland, 
for xvj dayes, and afterwards hir grace shuld 
be saffe for ev’ ; for hir Maiestie win those 
dayes shulde have men enoughe annenst 


Bovgge, the Vere.” 


The explanation of this name is not 
supplied. Perhaps it is nothing more 
than Boguy, a bogle, goblin, or bug- 
bear—a substantive made out of the 
verb Louge, to swell out, or the Anglo- 
Saxon bogan, jactare. See Cotgrave, v. 
Bouge. 

We have a curious relic of the old 
Druidical union of bonfires with reli- 
gion, in p. 42. 

** Upon thursday the xixth of July, I dyd 
ryd to St John Haryngton, and so whome 
to myn owne house. And imedyatly after 
my comyng whom, one Thomas Tyde of 
Coltesworthe came sodenly into my house, 
as John Budds, my wiffe and I satt drynk- 
yng, and wt his moothe sounded like a 
tromppete iij tymes. And afterwarde Le- 
gane the p’clamacion in thies worddes :— 
Mary, by the grace of God, of Ingland, 
Fraunce, and Irelond Quene, &c. And so I 
rosse up from the borde, and bared my hed, 
knelyng down beffor theym all, 1 said the 
Lord’s prayer, and desyered God save her 
grace,* and all they said Amen. And so 
gave hyme most hartie thankes for his godly 
newes, and caused my wiffe and all my may- 
dens (for my men wer gone to make upe 
hey), to cary wode to make a bone fyere. 
And I went to John Dove, than being coun- 
stable, and com’unded hyme to make a bone 
fyer, that all the Quene’s te’untts myght 
praise God for his marvelous victory and 
myracle showed to the Quene’s maiestie. 
And I caused chyldryn of the age of viij, ix, 
and x yeres to cary wodde to the fyer for a 
reme’braunce therof. And at the same bone 
fyer, I caused all my mete and drynke to be 
broughte fourthe, and wold suffer non of 
my neighbors to be at any charges ther, 
ae in wod or any other thing. And after 
oF eatyng and drynkynge, I desyered theym 
all to knelle downe and gyve thankes to God, 


* Thus, whatever may have been the first 
date of the ** Hymn,” the phrase is quite of 
ancient use, as having been borrowe! from 
the Bible. 

Gent. Maa. June, 1830. 
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for his honorable victory shoed and gyven to 
the Quene’s Majestie. And so I said certen 
salmes, and praye[d] ‘ God save the Quene, 
and all answered Amen, and so departed.” 


V. Transcript of an original Memo- 
rial from George Constantyne to Tho- 
mas Lord Cromwell. Communicated 
by Thomas Amyot, Esq. F.R.S. Trea- 
surer. 

This George Constantine was a 
bustling intriguing fellow, and the 
manuscript relates chiefly to ecclesias- 
tical affairs, partly te those connected 
with the enactment of the “* Six bloody 
Articles.” In the course of a dialogue 
this George says, 

*« Kynges’ heartys are in the hande of God. 
He turneth them as he lusteth.”—p. 59. 


Something of the same kind occurs 
in the Liturgy. From hence was de- 
rived the famous doctrine of passive 
obedience, because it was presumed 
that the acts of Kings were not theirs 
but God's. 

Every body has read of the Duchess 
of Milan's reply to Henry VIII. who 
solicited her hand in marriage, viz. 
that if she had two heads instead of 
one, one of them should be at the 
King’s service. Constantine tells the 
following story : 

‘Na surely the matter ys broken of Mil- 
laen, for she ys in no possession of Millaen, 
nor hath any profit therof. Deane. I dare 
say Myliaen hath cost more good men of 
warre their lyves, then are at this houre in 
all Cristendome. Gerorce. And agayu, she 
demaundeth two thinges, of which I trust 
shall never be graunted the tone. Deane. 
What be those ? Georce. Mary, she wold 
have the Kynge accepte the Bisshop of 
Rome's dispensation. Deane. That ys sure, 
they will not meddle withowt his dispensa- 
tion. Georce. And also they wold have 
pledges. Deane. Why pledges? Georce. 
Mary, she sayeth that the Kynge’s maiestie 
was in so litle space rydde of the Quenes, 
that she dare not trust his cownceill, though 
she durst trust his Maiestie. For her cown- 
ceill suspecteth that her great aunte was 
poysoned [i,e. Catherine] that the second 
[Anne Boleyn] was innocentlye put to death, 
and the thred [Jane Seymour] lost for lacke 
of kepinge in her child bed.”—p. 61. 


Constantine says that all this was 
only rumour ; but it shows what pub- 
lic opinion was concerning Henry’s 
treatment of his wives. 

Constantine was present at the exe- 
eution of Ann Boleyn, and makes all 
the parties confess their guilt. It was 
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customary in those times to force the 
sufferers to do so. 

To this paper is annexed a long note 
concerning Henry’s claim to the au- 
thorship of the Reply to Luther, for 
which he was rewarded with the tram- 

: : —e 
pery compliment of ‘* Defensor fidei, 
a title not even new or worthy royal 
rank; for churchwardens were deno- 
minated defensores ecclesiarum paro- 
chialium. Indeed, it may be suspected 
that Henry only desired the title from 
a feeling of pride in regard to a similar 
title appertaining to the Emperor. ‘To 
be upon an equality with him, Henry 
seemingly wrote, or caused to be writ- 
ten this book, and the fear of irritating 
the Emperor possibly occasioned that 
hesitation at Rome, of which Mr. 
Bruce speaks so diflusely. We sup- 
pose thus from Spelman, v. Advocare, 
who says, as literally translated, 

‘© At the present time, on his inaugura- 
tion, the Emperor professes himself advo- 
cate of the Church; the King of England 
Defender of the Faith ; which title, decreed 
by Leo X., was at length afterwards con- 
ferred by a golden bull of Clement VII. 
upon Henry VIII. because he had defended 
the Roman Church against Luther.” 

When Charles was in London in 
1523, the performers in the Pageants 
saluted both with Carolus Henricus 
vivat defensor uterque, Henricus fidei, 
Carolus Ecclesiz. 

(To Le continued.) 


—_—&-—— 


Robert Ifontgomery and his Reviewers. By 
Edward Clarkson. pp. 164. Ridgeway. 


IN our notice of Mr. Montgomery’s 
poem of ‘* Satan,” we spoke of the 
persona! character of many of the cri- 
licisms directed against his writings, 
and we still think that his enemies 
have done themselves but little honour 
by their inglorious warfare against a 
young poet, who, standing on the van- 
tage ground of public approbation, may 
well smile at the impotent malice of 
those who are attempting to displace 
him. Our own opinions of his merit 
have been given witheut passion or 
prejadice ; we had no quarrel to avenge, 
We fear many of his assailants cannot 
say as much. 

Not fully concurring, however, in 
all the opinions and postulates of Mr. 
Clar’ son, who is an able advocate and 
a staunch defender, we think he has 
brought to his work much general in- 
formativa on English poetry, and has 
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manfully exposed the system of which 
Mr. Montgomery was to be the vic- 
tim. He has many first-rate qualifica- 
tions for the office of a critic; he un- 
derstands the principles of his art, and 
has studied its laws. He reasons where 
others dogmatise ; and offers for flippant 
sarcasin and empty generalities, the se- 
verer process of analysis, and the ap- 
plication of established canons to the 
matter at issue. He investigates be- 
fore he decides. 

The controversy between Mr. Mont- 
gomery and his Reviewers is neither 
unimportant nor uninteresting, and 
Mr. Clarkson has laid the question 
fairly before the public. 


aati 
The Fifty-sixth Annual Report of the Royal 
Humane Society. 8vo. pp. 134, 
THE Reports of the Society are like 
its acts, progressive in interest and im- 
portance. Each Report opens a new 
door of inquiry into the machinery of 
vitality ; and suggests new precautio- 
nary or resuscitative measures; for it 
appears, that there is a strong approxi- 
mation to truth in the treatise of He- 
raclides of Pontus “ regs tov amvov,”’ 
on the failure of respiration ;—in which 
he declares, 


** That this disorder muy continue for 
thirty days, and yet the patient recover; 
and further intimates his opinion, that the 
commencement of putrefaction is necessary 
to indicate death.” —p. 6. 

From hence it is evident that, al- 
though persons may be even irreco- 
verable, they are still not dead. In 
1782 the gold medal of the Society 
was adjudged to Dr. Pearson of Birm- 
ingham, for his dissertation on the 
question proposed by Dr. Hawes, 

‘* Are there any positive signs of the ex- 
tinction of life, independent of putrefaction, 
and if so, what are they ?””—p. 18*, 


This question the Doctor decides in 
the negative. 

It is, therefore, exceedingly impro- 
per to bury persons before putrefac- 
tion has commenced. 

‘¢It appears that, in a drowned person at 
least, both sense and motion are suspended, 
and that both are capable of being recalled 
by the use of artificial respiration aud the 
application of continual warmth.”’"—p. 12. 

This extract shows in what manner 
suspended animation differs from death. 
The latter consists in utter organic in- 
capacity of further vital action ; and 
that incapacity cannot be predicated as 
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a consequence of al/ sudden and violent 
action, where there has been no pre- 
vious disease. Of course such sufferers 
may be recoverable; and frozen per- 
sons have recovered, who have appeared 
lifeless for several hours (p. 25). The 
progress then from suspended anima- 
tion, or extinction of sense and motion, 
to utter irrecoverability, is not alike in 
all cases. Exertion may therefore be 
successful under unexpected circum- 
stances. 

These observations are only truisms, 
but truisms form axioms : and for these 
truisms and axioms, so vastly important 
to the therapeutic art, we are indebted 
to the Royal Humane Society. Before 
their valuable and successful experi- 
ments, there were glimmerings of appa- 
rent not being real death, but the matter 
was not reduced to science, and there 
existed both false notions and: erro- 
neous experiments. But now it is 
evident that resuscitating processes may 
be applied to almost all cases of violent 
suspensions of vital action, namely, 
spontaneous cessation of sense and mo- 
tion, even at seventy years of age, the 
effects of lightning, and other extraor- 
dinary accidents, which preceding ages 
would have deemed impossible. In 
short, this Institution is one which 
forms a most valuable school for the 
extension of the healing art, to all 
subjects where death is not the un- 
avoidable result of incurably diseased 
organs. We are sure, that under acute 
diseases, many lives are lost by injudi- 
cious treatment; and from this cirenm- 
stance, and the success of the Royal 
Humane Society, we infer that Provi- 
dence favoursscientific exertion and the 
study of Nature, even to comunications 
(as far as our capacities extend) of 
divine power itself; at least, the Al- 
mighty permits himself to be under- 
stood by informed people, and not by 
others. If the fable that Prometheus 
animated a statue was a tale of mere 
mythology, the reanimation of an inci- 
pient corpse is on the contrary an au- 
thenticated fact of real history. 

This Report contains a large portion 
of new matter. Acts of heroism, phi- 


Janthropy, and skill, equal to those of 
any age, are, as they ought to be, per- 
manently recorded ; and the ‘* Histo- 
rical Sketch of the Progress of Resusci- 
tation,” is an essay which is well cal- 
culated to stimulate exertion by excit- 
ing hope. We have not entered into 
details, because the ignorance that 
would quash all attempts at resuscita- 
tion, thanks to this Society, exists no 
longer, and we shall therefore conclude 
with observing, that during the few 
weeks of our last winter’s frost, no 
fewer than twenty-eight lives were 
saved; viz. at the Serpentine River, 
fourteen ; St. James’s Canal, twelve ; 
and Regent’s Park, two. See p. xii. 
—@o— 

Printers’ Pension Society, for the relief of 
aged, infirm, and distressed Workmen and 
their Widows, in the several branches of 
the Printing Trade, established Dec. 3, 
1827. A Report delivered at a General 
Meeting of the Sulscribers holden at the 
London Tavern, on Monday, Jan. 26, 
1829 ; together with its Rules and Regula- 
tions, and a List of Subscribers to the pre- 
sent time. 8vo, pp. 64. 


EVERY liberal mind will rejoice in 
the success of this Institution, and in- 
vite those who feel the momentous 
value of the press, to extend their con- 
tributions to its useful operatives. At 
the same time, we venture to make 
two suggestions. Could not there be 
a junction of such a plan with that of 
a Benefit, Annuity, or Tontine Society, 
throngh shite semuthations of the 
printers themselves, upou the scale and 
form published by Mr. Becher and 
other philanthropists. It is, in our 
opinion, an excellent mode of prevent- 
ing improvidence, and encouraging in- 
dustry and manly feeling, to unite such 
plans, if they are found to be prac- 
ticable. Our other observation is, we 
do not see the names of several eminent 
publishers and booksellers, and we 
presume, that good might be done by 
circulating prospectuses among the 
trade in the country, through the book- 
sellers, as well as dispersing them 
among the various shops in the me- 
tropolis. 





Mr. Burke, author of the Peerage and 
Baronetage combined in one alphabetical 
arrangement, has published, also in the 
dictionary form, an Official Kalendar for 
1830. It embraces the usual contents of a 
Court Kalendar, with some useful additions 
under various heads. The families of the 


Sovereign Princes of Europe are detailed at 
length. The dates of commissions in the army 
are given. We should wish to see the same 
plan adopted with the naval officers; and, 
indeed, the dates of appointments, through- 
out the book, wherever they could be ob- 
tained, would be very desirable. In th first 
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page, the dates of the election of the Royal 
Academicians, with their Christian names 
at full length, would be an interesting ad- 
dition. Indeed, we doubt not, if Mr. Burke 
will persevere, he will make this a much 
more useful, as well as more convenient 
book of reference, than the Kalendars and 
Almanacks formed after the old routine. 

The volume has an Index of persons hold- 
ing places in Public Offices. 





Le1Gn’s Guide to the Lakes and Moun- 
tains of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Lancashire. No tourist should visit these 
delightful scenes without Mr. Leigh’s very 
portable little volume. It is illustrated by a 
general map of the district, and also with 
maps of Windermere, Derwentwater, Bor- 
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rowdale, Ulswater, Grasmere, Rydalwater, 
and Langdale. Every facility to this de- 
lightful excursion is here afforded : the most 
judigious routes are laid down, the distances 
given, and the best accommodations on the 


road are pointed out. It is a truly useful 
little work. 


A brief History of Christ’s Hospital, with 
a List of the Governors.—This useful compi- 
lation (which has been before frequently no- 
ticed in our pages) has reached its fifth edi- 
tion. The present contains much new mat- 
ter, a portrait of the founder, and a view of 
the new hall; and we recommend this little 
work as almost indispensable to all who wish 
to obtain presentations to this truly excel- 
lent foundation. 


—}-— 


FINE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS AND MODELS. 

Tue Lisrary.—There are few periodicals 
in which the colleetion of architectural 
drawings and models exhibited in this confined 
yoom are even noticed; this omission we 
will endeavour to supply by a few remarks 
upon the most prominent. 

The designing of visionary palaces and 
other public buildings on a scale so extended 
as to preclude the possibility of their erec- 
tion, is neither ealeulated to enhance the 
popularity of, or add great encouragement 
to the science of architecture; as such sub- 
jects are likely to exist on paper only, we 
pass over them without notice; preferring 
what in our estimation are more useful de- 
signs to occupy our readers’ attention. In 
ecclesiastical architecture, the collection is 
not so rich in actual buildings, as the 
number of new churches might lead the 
visitor to expect, but many of the designs 
display great knowledge of the detail of the 
pointed style, and evince that some archi- 
tects are to be found who are endeavouring 
to redeem the credit of the profession from 
the negligence hitherto displayed with regard 
to the architecture of their native country. 

Inthis class Mr. Savage exhibits Nos. 1005, 
New Chapel at Speenhamland, and 1077, 
North-east view of the Chapel buiiding in 
Sloane-street, Chelsea, neither of which de- 
signs are worthy of the architect of Chelsea 
new church ; the first is a poor specimen of 
the lancet style, the west front being a meagre 
imitation of the same part of Peterborough 
Cathedral ; of the latter building we shall 
speak more at large at another opportunity. 

1057. Westminster Abbey, a design for a 
new west front to accord with the general 
character of the building. J.G. Weightman. 
In this design the towers are retained; Mr. 
Weightman has therefore to learn that 
pinnacled towers do not accord with the 
general character of a building of the 13th 
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eentury; when he attempts another desigw 
it will be well for him to keep in his eye 
Salisbury, Lichfield, and many other un- 
altered western fronts, appreaching to the 
date of Westminster Abbey. 

1063. A perspective view of a Church 
lately erected ly John Cater, Esq. on his 
estate at Blackheath. G.Smith.—As wemay 
probably notice this church at a future 
period, it is only necessary to observe at 
present that it is a handsome building, with 
a slender spire, displaying more effect than 
correctness in the execution. The circum- 
stance of gentlemen building ehurches on 
their estates speaks well for the present 
times ; such instances, it is pleasing to ob- 
serve, are beeoming frequent, and every 
well-wisher of the ehurch must rejoice in a 
step which, above all others, will best con- 
duce to the welfare of the Establishment, 
and it is hoped that the patronage clause in 
one of the acts for building new churches 
will greatly increase them, and that indi- 
viduals will be found benevoleat enough 
to expend a portion of their fortunes on 
such buildings, and courageous enough to 
effect their object, in despite of the sneers of 
an infidel press, or the interested opposition 
of any grasping or factious individual who 
may endeavour to impede their exertions. 

1071. Interior view of a building restored 
in 1828, and converted into a domestic 
Chapel for Sir Clifford Constable, Bart. at 
Forhall, in Staffordshire. J. Yreland.— 
This is a hall of Tudor architecture, fitted 
up with much propriety and splendour for a 
chapel, The altar screen of stone, rich in 
niches and pinuacles, the former filled with 
statues, is perhaps a trifle too florid; it 
covers apparently an oriel window, and is 
a very handsome design; the architect’s 
genius was not cramped by the necessity of 
omitting statues and affixing inscriptions, as 
he would in the case of a Protestant chapel ; 
the pulpit is polygonal, and affixed bracket- 
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wise to one of the side walls, it is approached 
by asmall doorway, the staircase being outside 
the apartment : it is constructed of stone and 
panelled. The whole forms a beautiful in- 
terior, and the effect is increased, as well as 
the destination of the building marked, by 
the introduction of a priest in alb and 
chasuble quitting the altar in procession 
with his acolyte. 

1076. Design for a Church in the style 
of the thirteenth century (interior). 1164. 
Model of the same Church. W. Bardwell.— 
The model is finely executed in plaster of 
Paris. It exhibits a church of lancet archi- 
tecture in the style of the choir of the 
Temple church; the tower is situate at 
an angle of the west front, and is surmounted 
by an octagon lantern crowned with a spire. 
The unusual position of the steeple is owing 
to the architect having, as we understand, 
made the design with an eye to the new 
church of St. Dunstan's in the West, and 
supposing the new building was to have 
been exposed to the street, instead of be- 
ing buried like a meeting-house behind 
shops and houses. The detail of the design 
is excellent, the style—the chastest and 
simplest variety of Pointed architeeture—is 
‘consequently well adapted to a parochial 
church. An unbroken spire would, we 
think, have been preferable to the present 
arrangement of the steeple, which belongs 
to a more recent period. 

1163. A Model ofa Burial Chapel in 
memory of Sigismond Trafford Southwell, 
Esq. designed and erected in Wroxham 
Church-yard, near Norwich, by A. Salvin, 
is a pleasing and exquisite miniature chapel, 
the architecture in the style of the interior 
of Westminster Abbey. 

The extensive restorations of Magdalen Col- 
lege Chapel, Oxford, afford three subjects. 
1025. Design for an Altar; E. B. Lamb. 
1078. Interior view of Magdalen College 
Chapel, as seen from the organ screen, and 
now executing; L.N. Cottingham. 1109. 
East end of a design for refitting the interior 
of Magdalen College Chapel, Oxford, to which 
@ second premium was awarded; J. Plow- 
man.—The first and last designs are more 
florid than the architecture of the chapel 
allows, but viewed in themselves are in many 
respects elegant specimens of tabernacle 
work. Mr. Cottingham’s design embraces 
more particulars than the others, and has the 
appearance of being founded upon attentive 
study of former detail. The altar screen 
has a tier of canopies less lofty and imposing 
than the others, but exceedingly chaste and 
appropriate; the chapel is flanked by three 
gradations of seats in oak, set off with rich 
pannelling, and carvings in a very creditable 
style. 

1049. A Tomb erected in Cawthorne 
Church, Yorkshire, to the memory of W. S. 
Stanhope, Esq. by J. W. Atkinson, is a 
good modern specimen of an altar tomb with 
shields in quaterfoils. 
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In Domestic Arehitecture several interest- 
ing specimens of the modern adaptation of 
the domestic architeeture which prevailed in 
the 16th century, finely supply the place of 
the contemptible gewgaws of the Wyats 
school, in the shape of abbeys, priories, and 
castles, of six rooms, which formerly occu- 
pied this room. This pleasing style is the 
most picturesque that can be imagined, and 
one grand recommendation of it is, that it 
converts the chimneys, the most unsightly, 
but at the same time the most indispensable 
additions to dwelling-houses, into ornaments 
of the most pleasing character. In this 
style are, 

1040. Design prepared in 1827 for the 
Rectory-house at East Woodiam, Hants. J. 
Gwilt.—A red brick building, with a reti- 
culated ornament en the face of the wall, 
which might pass for an actual building of 
the middle of the 16th century. 

1072. The Kitchen of Cossey Hall, Nor- 
folk, the seat of Lord Stafford, built from the 
designs and under the direction of J. C. 
Buckler.—Cossey Hall will be a true old 
English palace, the material red brick. The 
numerous towers, gables, and chimneys 
create a most picturesque effect, and ca 
the spectator to the times of the Tudors, 
In the last Exhibition there were other 
designs of the same mansion, which is truly 
remarkable building for the age, and 
shows how well the author of ‘* Magdalen 
College,” and <‘* Eltham Palace,” can apply 
in practice the knowledge he has displayed 
in those excellent treatises. 

1081. Design for Pool Park, Denbighshire, 
as now executed, the seat of the Right Hon. 
Lord Bagot. J. Buckler.—A design com- 
posed of timber and plaster, in a simple 
style of old English architecture, well 
adapted for a country house. 

1165. A model of Mamhead Hall, near 
Exeter, the seat of R. W. Newman, Esq. 
designed and erected ly A. Salvin.—A splen- 
did mansion of the Elizabethan character; 
the oriel windows, tower staircases, and 
namerous chimnies; the gables crowning the 
attics, and the total absence of ecclesiastical 
architecture, are the characteristic features 
of this splendid mansion; if any thing is 
objectionable it is the castellated appearance 
of the offices. A view of this building has 
been recently engraved iu a series of views 
in Devon and Cornwall, now publishing. 

1054, 1154. Views of parts of Penrhyn 
Castle, now erecting by Mr. T. Hopper. Jd. 
J. Franks.—Both are perspective views. 
The building has the air of a Norman castle, 
with square keep; but the drawings are 
not sufficiently shown in detail to enable us 
to judge of the adaptation of such a build- 
ing to domestic purposes, which must be a 
task of great difficulty. 

Nos. 1004, 1045, are separate designs 
for the front elevation towards Trumpington 
Street, of a design for an addition to the Pitt 
Press at Cambridge, by Mr. Barry, the ar- 
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chitect of Brighton and Islington new 
churches. Both these designs are in the 
Pointed style of the 16th century ; the first 
consists of a lofty and commanding centre 
and two low wings, divided by towers ending 
above the central elevation in spires. The 
second is a plainer design without wings, 
and flanked by octagon towers; the win- 
dows are square, formed in compartments, 
and the detail, as far as the smallness of the 
drawings will allow a judgment to be formed, 
good: either design would be creditable to 
the university. 

1052. A Lird’s-eye view of the Bank of 
England, J. Soane, R. A. is a singular 
view of the building. The roofs are sup- 
posed to be removed, and it shows, in conse- 
quence, the entire plan and the elevation of 
all the offices; an excellent idea of the 
magnitude of the eutire building is given ; 
which (having been nearly rebuilt by Mr. 
Soane), is next to the Cathedral the largest 
public building in the metropolis, the work 
of one hand. 

Of restorations of classical buildings, the 
two following are the most interesting : 

1007. The western pediment of the Temple 
of Minerva Parthenon, at Athens, done at 
the request of the Trustees of the British Mu- 
seem. C. R. Cockerell_—The sculptures 
represent the contest between Neptune and 
Minerva, and we hope to see this illustra- 
tion of the Elgin marbles speedily engraved. 

1160. Restoration of the Temple of Jupi- 
ter Olympus, at Selinus, from drawings 
made on the spot, by S. Angell, is creditable 
to this gentleman's abilities; the more so 
when the scantiness of the materials from 
which he had to draw his design is considered. 

1111. The central Tower of the University 
of King’s College, to le erected at York in 
Upper Canada. C. Fowler.—A lofty square 
tower, insulated, and surmounted by a Jan- 
tern, is most remarkable for its singularity. 
It is a close imitation, if not a copy, of an 
Italian campanile. E. £.C. 





28. The Auld Friends. J. Kuight.—An 
excellent picture of humble and domestic life, 
which even Wilkie might own with pride. 

30. View of Orvieto. J. M. W. Turner.— 
This composition is glowing and bright, al- 
most to caricature, though it displays much 
fine colouring. The indistinctness which 
proceeds from strong sunshine is well pour- 
trayed. 

57. Les Causeuses. W. Collins, and 72. 
Morning. A. W. Callcott.—It is with un- 
mingled pleasure we call the attention of 
the public to these two delightful paintings, 
which would grace any gallery of the best 
masters. Brilliant without any adventitious 
circumstances of colouring or effect, they 
will exist, valued as sterling gems of British 
art. The distance in the former picture is 
truly excellent. 


70. The Lover's Signal. W. Kidd.— 
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In detail, character, humour, and general 
effect, this painting is absolutely faultless, 
The dog starting from his sleep; the 
father with his pipe just lighted; the nod- 
ding crone before the fire, are all so ex- 
quisite in their way, that we sincerely hope 
to see the picture perpetuated by an en- 
graver of abilities competent to develope its 
beauties as they deserve. The moonlight 
shining on the table, &c. to the right is 
perfect. 

131. The Truant. T. S. Good.—A 
painting full of character and humour. The 
faces of the urchins at the desk express 
much sympathy. 

145. Muscle Gatherers. W. Collins.— 
Again we have to notice with delight a pro- 
duction of this excellent artist. There is a 
stillness about the colouring of this charm- 
ing picture, which makes one unwilling to 
leave it, lest the eye should be annoyed by 
some of the gaudes exhibited this year to 
make us smile with any thing but pleasure. 

199. Romps. 'T. Clater.—A clever pro- 
duction, characterizing the humour of the 
drawing room: the elegant girl who stands 
apologizing ought to be forgiven for her 
deprecating look. She too, who bites her 
thread to hide her laughter, is an arch- 
looking lady. 

223. Fitting out Moses for the Fair. G. 
Cruikshank.—A clever oil painting by the 
modern Hogarth, quite worthy of Gold- 
smith’s charming work. 

256. Titania, Puck, and Botlom. J. 
Partridge.—This is truly an illustration of 
Shakspeare ; and nothing more in the way 
of commendation need be said. ‘Titania 
looks like a fairy, and not a little woman, 
which is not the case in all fairy pictures. 

304. Calais Sands. J. M. W. Turner.— 
Somewhat too glowing, but very effective. 
The sands, which the tide has just left, 
appear absolutely wet. This remark applies 
also to another painting by Mr. Turner 
(432. Fish Market on the Sands) ; and it 
should be observed, that in the latter paint- 
ing his peculiar style of colouring is made 
effective in depicting sun-rise through a 
vapour. 

331. Candaules, &c. W. Etty.—This 
painting is founded on the singular story in 
Herodotus, wherein the insulted modesty of 
a queen cost her husband his throne and 
life. The attitude of Gyges well expresses 
breathless attention. 

393. An Inhalitant of Canterlury. S. 
Drummond.—No less a personage than the 
Bellman. One of the old painters has 
immortalized a locksmith in a charming pic- 
ture, and a modern has now perpetuated a 
bellman in one scarcely its inferior. 

407. Venus entreating Vulcan to forge 
arms for ZEneas. G. Smith.—The figures 
in the piece are worthy of the highest com- 
mendation. Venus is truly beautiful. 

492. The Trysting Place. D, M‘Clise — 
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An elaborate painting, with a most charm- 
ing and expressive female figure. 

501. Children Dancing.—H. Corbould. 
A spirited group; three lovely girls are 
dancing in the gaiety of their hearts, un- 
daunted by criticising spectators 

553. Design. S. W. Arnold. This is 
a wonderfully imaginative sketch, illustra- 
tive of the war in Heaven (Rev. xii 7). 
The figures are so numerous, and so singu- 
jJarly grouped as to be quite bewildering. 

613. Mont Orgueil Castle. T. Wood.— 
A clever little picture, with an admirable 
effect of sunlight. 

1167. Capriccio. B. Pistrucci.—This 
is without doubt a capriccio, and that of the 
most uncommon kind. A block of marble 
has been chiselled, by a most masterly hand, 
into subjects witheut any connexion with 
each other: we have Hercules, two or three 
busts on medallions, a female figure, above 
which there is a kind of grating through 
which are peeping fanciful and distorted 
heads. But, indeed, the affair defies mi- 
nute description as much as it does criticism. 
The female figure is very lovely. 

1173. Musidora. R. W. Sievier.—An 
almost breathing statue. 

1175. Venus and Cupid. C. Rossi.— 
The face of Cupid is wonderfully expressive 
of what is termed ‘hard sleep.’ The Venus 
appears scarcely elegant enough. Every sta- 
tue should appear unconscious of nakedness 
to be agreeable—she appears anxious to dis- 
play it. 

1201. The Happy Mother. E.G. Phy- 





sick. This isa beautiful group. The figure 
is advancing, and is balancing a child on 
the shoulder; all is grace, ease, and love- 
liness. The exquisite workmanship and the 
expressive attitude fill the mind with pure 
and unmixed delight. 

1277. Seven Ages,’ W. Behnes.—Though 
every figure in this group is judiciously con- 
ceived, yet the general effect is unsatisfac- 
tory. The figure of the soldier is too pro- 
minent. 





In closing our critical remarks upon this 
year’s exhibition, we have to regret the 
overwhelming number of portraits, which are 
allowed to be brought into these rooms, 
rendering this national institution a mere 
advertising medium for portrait painters, or 
gratifying the feelings of persons who may 
wish their faces exhibited, either from va- 
nity or ostentation. This ought not to be : if 
good paintings are not presented, let us have 
fewer, and hang those which are accepted in 
a better light. Many an artist has a right 
this year to repeat the complaint of poor 
Dick Tinto. Again, if portraits are ad- 
mitted, do not let them be under false pre- 
tences; we'have ‘‘ Anne Page,”’ a respect- 
able middle-aged lady; and ‘* Bianca,” a 
very common-place young one, with half a 
dozen lines of poetry in the catalogue ; 
whilst the Lover’s Signal, to which every 
one’s attention should have been directed, 
if possible, is pointed out by no poetical 
quotation in the catalogue, though one is 
painted in the frame of the picture. 


——¢—-- 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC IN'TELLIGENCE. 


Just Published, or nearly Ready. 


A Topographical History of the Rape of 
Bramber; being the second part of the se- 
cond volume of the History of Western Sus- 
sex. By the Rev. Epmunp Cartwricut, 
M.A. F.S.A. 

An engraving of the contents of the 
Bishop’s Coffins lately discovered at Chi- 
chester, including the crosier, Basilidian 
ring, and other curiosities, (see our Mag. 
for June, 1829, p. 545). By Tuomas 
Kina, of Chichester. 

Part Ill. of Baker's History of North- 
amptonshire ; with Index to Vol. I. 

An Exposition of the Doctrine of Origi- 
nal Sin. By a Layman. 

Mewmotn’s Great Importance of a Re- 
ligious Life; a new edition. 

Tarzor’s Reflections, Thoughts, Poems, 
&e. 

A Collection of Prayers, for every day in 
the week. By the Rev. I. Toruam, F.R.S.L. 

Geographia Antiqua, or School Treatise 
on Ancient Geography. 

The Journal of a ‘Tour, made by Sen’or 
Juan pe Veca, the Spanish minstrel of 1828 
and 1829, through Great Britain and Jre- 


land: a character performed by an English 
Gentleman. 

The Hundred-Weight Fraction-book. By 
Joun Gayner. 

Treatise on Life Assurances and Annui- 
ties. By R. Rankin. 

The Pocket French Grammatical and Cri- 
tical Dictionary. By G. Surenne, F.A.S.E. 

The Oxonians, a novel. By the author of 
‘The Roué.” 





Preparing for Pullication. 


An Historical Sketch of the Danmonii, 
or ancient inhabitants of Devonshire and 
Cornwall. By Josern Caarraway. 

God’s Mercy to his Church, illustrated 
in twenty Sermons. By the Rev. F. G. 
Crossman, Minister of Carlisle Episcopal 
Chapel, Lambeth. 

The Boscobel Tracts; being Narratives 
relating to the Escape of Charles II. after 
the Battle of Worcester; with Notes by 
the Editor, J. Hucues, Esq. A.M. 

The Rev. Dr. Wiseman, rector of the 
English College at Rome, is now engaged 
in translating some Oriental Works in the 
Vatican. 
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The 4th and concluding volume of the 
Works of Horace, iuterlineally translated.— 
By P. A. Nuttatt, LL.D., Editor of Vir- 
gil’s Bucolics, Juvenal’s Satires, &c. on the 
same plan. 

The Undying Oue. By the fair authoress 
of Rosalie. 

A new edition of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. Edited by Professor Napier. 

Mr. Ackermann announces a new annual 
for 1831, entitled ‘* The Humourist,” from 
the pen of Mr. H. Harrison, author of 
** Tales of a Physician,” illustrated by 50 
wood engravings, from drawings by the late 
Mr. Rowlandson. 

Suarpe’s Library of the Belles Lettres. 

A Poem entitled Visions of Solitude. By 
an Officer of the Line, author of ‘* Sketches, 
Scenes, and Narratives.” 

Poems under the title of Album Verses. 
By Cuarres Lams. 

Cambridge in the Long Vacation. Poeti- 
eally described by Curistorusrn Twicum, 
F.S.S. 


Roya Socrerty. 

May 27. The President announced, in a 

good. tempered speech, that the discontented 

bers, Mr. Babbage and Mr. South, were 
for the present appeased; and that Capt. 
Sabine, having been summoned to join his 
company in Ireland, was obliged to resign 
the Secretaryship. 

A paper was read, ‘¢ On the Applicability 
of Lithotrity as an Operative for the Cure 
of the Stene, illustrated by Cases,” by W. B. 
Costello, esq. assistant to Dr. Civiale, in- 
ventor of lithotrity. 

The following Fellows were elected: the 
Marquis of Northampton; Philip Pusey, 
esq.; Sir Jeffrey Wyatville; John Wool- 
more, esq.; and Ralph Watson, esq. 

June 10. A paper was read, containing 
descriptions and analyses of twenty new 
species of minerals, from different parts of 
Great Britain and freland, and also of North 
America, by Tho. Thomson, M. D., Regius 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Glasgow. One of these minerals is named 
by the author Wollastonite, in honour of 
the memory of the illustrious Dr. Wollas- 
ton; and another Gillertite, in honour of 
the president of the Royal Society. An- 
other paper was read, ‘* on the Electro- 
magnetic Properties of Metalliferous Veins,” 
by R. W. Fox, esq. communicated by the 
President. Josiah John Guest, esq., the 
Rev. Rich. Greswell, M. A., of Cambridge, 
John Haywood Hawkins, esq., K. Brunel, 
esq., were elected Fellows. 

June 17. The following papers were pre- 
sented, and partly read:—1. On a new re- 
gister pyrometer; by J. F. Daniell, esq., 
F.R.S. 2. On an error in standards of 
linear measure ; by Captain Kater, V. P., 
F.R.S. 3. An account of the gas-engine , 
by its inventor, Samuel Brown, esq. ; com- 
municated by Dr, Philips, F.R.S. 4. Ob- 
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servations on the second comet of 1822, 
made at Rio de Janeiro by Lieutenant (now 
Captain) Wm. Robertson, R.N., in a letter 
to Captain Basil Hall, R.N., F.R.S. 5. 
Addition to the paper on the variation of 
the elliptic constans, containing the deve- 
lopment of the disturbing function to the 
terms involving the squares aud products of 
the eccentricities inclusive ; by J. W. Lub- 
bock, esq., F.R.S. 6. On the angular cal- 
culus; by Jon. Dryden, esq. communicated 
by the President. 7. On the transient mag- 
netic state of which various substances are 
susceptible ; by Wm. Snow Harris, esq., 
communicated by the President. 8. Obser- 
vations made at the Surveyor- general's 
office, near Calcutta, and other parts of 
Hindostan, in the beginning of the year 
828, on the magnetic variation; by Col. 
Macdonald, communicated by the Presi- 
dent. 9. An account of experiments tried 
at Chatham, for the purpose of obtaining 
an artificial water-cement ; by Lieut.-Col. C. 
W. Pasley, of the corps of Royal Engineers, 
F.R.S. 10. On some new optical pheno- 
mena, in a letter to D. Gilbert, esq. P.R.S. ; 
by John Herapath, esq. 11. On the illu- 
mination of lighthouses; by Lieut. Drum- 
mond, eommunicated by Lieut.-Col. Colby, 
R.N., F.R.S. 12. On the new fulminate of 
silver, and its application as a test for chlo- 
rine, &c. in a letter addressed to Davies 
Gilbert, esq. P.R.S.; by Edmund Davy, 
F.R.S., M.R.LA., Professor of Chemistry to 
the Royal Dublin Society. 13. Sequel to a 
peper on calculous diseases, and the concre- 
tions to which they give rise ; by John Yel- 
loly, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 14. On lithotrity ; 
by Baron Heurteloup, communicated by 
Joshua Brookes, esq. F.R.S. 

The President announced that an arrange- 
ment had been made with the trustees of 
the British Museum, by which an exchange 
will be effected of the Arundel Manuscripts, 
now in possession of the Royal Society, for 
books of equal value, to be furnished by the 
Museum, on subjects connected with the 
objects of the Royal Society. The Society 
then adjourned over the summer vacation, 
to meet again on the 18th November. 


Mepico-Boranicat Society. 


May 25. Dr. Short in the chair. 

James Aspinall, esq. and the Rev. Sir Ro- 
bert Peat, D.D. were elected Fellows. 

Mr. Professor Houlton delivered his in- 
troductory Lecture on Botany, in the course 
of which he mentioned the singular circum- 
stance of a bulhous root having been found 
in the hand of an Egyptian mummy, probably 
3000 years old, and which retained the vital 
principle so completely as to shoot out and 
flower upon its being re-planted. Dr. Whit- 
ing also mentioned, in some observations on 
Materia Medica, the case of a child who 
had swallowed some seed-pods of the com- 
mon laburnum. ‘Torpor and apparent death 
succeeded, which was, however, averted by 
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the mother’s administration of a quantity of 
hog’s lard, which, producing sickness and a 
discharge of the poisonous matter, proved 
the means of preserving the child’s life. 

June 8. The President in the chair. 

Dr. Clendinning delivered his introductory 
Lecture on Toxicology. Dr. Whiting made 
sume interesting observations on some of 
the medicinal plants on the table, for which 
the Society were indebted to Mr. Gibbs of 
Brompton, Mr. Houlton, and Mr. Camp- 
bell, the latter of whom exhibited a beauti- 
ful specimen of a species of Cactus. Thi 
Professor of Botany, as usual, pointed out 
the botanical characters of different plants 
selected by him for that purpose, and Mr. 
Everett made some remarks relative to the 
detection of the presence of hydrocyanic 
acid in different substances. A large collec- 
tion of East India drawings, and several 
publications, were announced as having been 
presented to the Society by Dr. Conwell. 


Oxrorp, June 8. 


The Prizes were this day decided as fol- 
low :— 

Latin Essay.—** Utrum apud Grecos an 
apud Romanos magis exculta fuerit civilis 
scientia.””—Anthony Grant, Student in Civil 
Law, and Fellow of New College. 

English Essay.—‘‘ The character of So- 
crates, as described by his disciples Xeno- 
phon and Plato, under the different points 
of view in which it is contemplated by each 
of them.”—Herman Merivale, B. A. late 
Scholar of Trinity, now Fellow of Balliol. 

Latin Verse—‘* Tyrus.”—W. Palmer, 
Demy of Magdalen. 

English Verse (Newdigate.—‘* The Afri- 
can Desert.” —G. Kettilby Rickards, Scho- 
lar of Trinity. 

June 17.—The following subjects are pro- 
posed for the Chancellor’s Prizes, for the 
ensuing year, viz. :— 

For Latin Verse.-—** Numantia.”’ 

For an EnglishEssay.—** On the Use and 
Abuse of Theory.” 

For a Latin Essay.—‘‘ Quenam fuerit 
Oratorum Atticorum apud Populum aucto- 
Titas.”’ 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize.—For the 
best composition in English verse—‘* The 
Suttees.”” 

Theological Prize, instituted June 2, 1825. 
—‘* The evidence deduced from prophecy, 
in support of the truth of Christianity.” 


Camsripce, June 10. 


Sir Wiliam Browne’s three gold medals 
ve the present year, were awarded as fol- 
ow :— 

Greek Ode.—** Ilyssi Laus.”—J. Hild- 
yard, Christ College. 

Latin Ode.—** Cume.’’—C. Rann Ken- 
nedy, Trin. College. 

Greek Epigram—‘< JEgrescit medendo,” 

Gent. Mag. June, 1830. 
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and Latin Epigram—* Spatiis inelusus ini- 
quis.” —W. Fitzherbert, Queen’s College. 

June 18.—Memters’ Prizes.—The Bache- 
lors prizes were awarded—the first to Edw. 
Herbert Fitzherbert, and the second to Tho. 
Jodrell Phillips, both of Trinity College. 
The usual prize of fifteen guineas was 
awarded to A. W. Chatfield, undergraduate 
of Trinity College. 

The following are the respective subjects : 

Bachelors—*‘* Quantum momenti ad stu- 
dium rei Theologica promovendum, habeat 
literarum humaniorum cultus ?” 

Undergraduates.—** Que sit forma TToas- 
reas ad Gracie renascertis statum optime 
accommodata ? ”’ 

The Porson prize (for the best transla- 
tion of a passage from Shakspeare into 
Greek verse) was adjudged to Cha. Rann 
Kennedy, of Trinity Coll. —Subject :—Ro- 
meo and Juliet, Act 2, Scene 2, beginning 
‘* He jests at scars, &c.” and ending, * I'll 
uo longer be a Capulet.” 


Royat Humane Society. 


The Committee have offered a Prize Me- 
dal, or Thirty Guineas, for the best, and 
a Silver Medal, or Fifteen Guineas, for the 
second best Medical Essay on the subject 
of Suspended Animation, and the best 
means of restoring Life; as well as the best 
and most approved Apparatus to be used for 
that purpose. The points to be specially 
embraced by this Essay have been drawn up 
by Benj. Collins Brodie, Esq., Surgeon of St. 
George’s Hospital, and a member of the 
Committee, as follows : viz.— 

‘¢ To determine the Physiological pheno- 
mena which occur in cases of death from 
drowning, strangulation, the respiration of 
gases which are unfit for the maintenance of 
life, lightning, and exposure to intense cold ; 
and to explain the medical and surgical 
treatment which should be employed for the 
recovery of persons who are in danger of 
perishing from any of the abovementioned 
causes.” 

Each Essay offered for this Prize must be 
delivered to the Secretary, at the Society’s 
House, 29, New Bridge-street, on or before 
Nov. 30, 1830. 


SHAKSPEARE, 


A Paper, of which the following is a copy, 
has been circulated among the more influ- 
ential members of society—it explains in a 
few words its own object, and avoiding very 
judiciously all details, aims at ascertaining 
the state of the public mind, with regard to 
the project of paying, which we termed (in 
our last Number) ‘ a long neglected duty to 
the memory of Shakspeare.’ It is a project, 
which, if executed aright, will require all the 
taste and talent, aided by public munificence, 
that can be brought to bear upon it. The 
genius of the poet, it may be said, has 
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erected its own monument. This, we con- 
tend, is not the question for consideration, 
for such an argument would strike at the 
root of all national Honoraria. The true 
enquiry is this—whether a nation’s gratitude 
should, or should not, be evinced towards 
him, who has done so much for his country’s 
literature; and given every Englishman one 
of his best reasons for being proud of the 
soil that bore him. 

It is proposed to erect a monument to 
Shakspeare, ‘‘ worthy of the Genius of the 
Poet, the progress of the Arts, and the 
grandeur of the Empire.” To effect this 
object it appears desirable that a Public 
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Meeting be called,—a Subscription set on 
foot,—and a Treasurer, of high character, 
appointed. That such subscription do not 
exceed Ten Pounds from any individual; and 
that it be unrestricted as to smallness of 
amount. That a Committee of Noblemen 
and Gentlemen, not less distinguished for 
their public and private worth, than for 
their love of Literature, (as a guarantee to 
the Subscribers for taste in the execution of 
the Memorial, and for integrity in the ma- 
nagement of the Fuuds) be chosen to carry 
the necessary proceedings into full effect.— 
Here follows a list of Noblemen and Gentle- 
men of known taste and talent. 


—_—-—. 
ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES. 


May 27. 
the Chair. 

The Rev. John Gould, B.D. of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and Rector of Beaconsfield, 
was elected Fellow of the Society. 

Dr. John Brereton exhibited a silver coin, 
found in Dorsetshire. 

The remainder of Barnaby Rich’s Trea- 
tise on Ireland was read; as was an Essay 
*< on the origin of Columner Architecture, 
by William Hosking, Esq. F.S.A.” The 
writer considers, that in the infancy of the 
world stone was employed for sacred edifices 
alone ; that the rude cromlechs and altars 
were the first efforts of architecture; that 
from the combinations of such erections (as 
at Carnac, Stonehenge, &c.) arose the first 
temples, which are known to have been 
without roofs ; and that, therefore, the hy- 
pothesis which has been generally enter- 
tained, that the idea of columns was derived 
from the trunks of trees, which supported 
the domestic habitations of the patriarchs, 
is groundless and incoherent, there being no 
connexion between their domestic and reli- 
gious architecture. 

Mr. John Burton presented No. 10, of 
his “ Excerpta Hieroglyphica,” containing 
many Egyptian antiquities executed in litho- 


g 


Henry Haltam, esq. V.P. in 


raphy. 
The Society adjourned over Whitsuntide, 
to 

June 10. Hudson Gurney, esq. V. P. in 
the Chair. 

John Newman, Esq. Architect, was elected 
Fellow. 

W. Nicol, Esq. of Pall Mall, exhibited 
a roll of the Peers, who met in Parliament 
at Westminster, in 7 Edw. VI. with their 
arms beautifully illuminated. 

Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart. F.S.A. presented 
to the Society four drawings of the Roman 
pavements and remains discovered at Pitney, 
o.Somerset (see p. 17). 

J.R. Planché, Esq. F.S.A. exhibited an 


elegant antique snuff-box, or mill, formed of 
a variety of fine woods, with a figure on the 
top of a beau of the age of James the First, 
inlaid in ivory. The exhibition was illus- 
trated by a dissertation on the snuff-mill, or 
mull. 

Thomas Bird, Esq. F.S.A. sent an ac- 
count of a very beautiful tessellated pave- 
ment discovered at Bishopstone, near Kent- 
chester, co. Hereford, in the year 1812, 
accompanied by a drawing by Mr. George 
Wade. 

The Rev. John Skinner, F.S.A. commu- 
nicated a synoptical account of the discove- 
ries at Camerton, in Somersetshire, between 
the years 1815 and 1819, with a disserta- 
tion in support of his idea, that Camerton 
was the site of a Roman station named 
Camelodunum. 

June 17. Mr. Gurney in the Chair. 

John Britton, Esq. F.S.A. exhibited se- 
veral drawings executed under his direction 
of the Monumental Chapel of Henry V. in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Dawson Turner, Esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
curious ancient enamelled bowl. It is of cop- 
per, and has originally been gilt. The inside 
is richly ornamented with arabesque foliage 
interspersed with figures and animals. The 
whole relieved by a blue ground. At the back 
of the bowl is engraved a kite-shaped shield, 
bearing quarterly per pale ... bends, and a 
lion rampant. The vessel is furnished with 
a spout, in the form of an animal’s head, 
which communicates with the bowl by four 
or five perforations in the side, forming a 
strainer. It is possible this expedient was 
adopted for pouring out the liquid in the 
bowl, clear of the spices or substantial ingre- 
dients which it might contain. This splendid 
vessel is as old at least as the early part of 
the 13th century. 

Edward Hawkins, Esq. F.S.A. (Keeper of 
Antiquities aud Coins in the British Museum ) 
exhibited a gold medal, found in a peat bog 
at Ampthill, in Bedfordshire ; it is furnished 
with a loop for suspension, and bears the 
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head of a royal personage, apparently of the 
Saxon era; the impression appears to have 
been formed by a punch having the figure in 
relievo, or by placing the thin plate of gold 
composing the medal on a coin, and giving 
it some smart blows in that situation; an 
ornamental border and inscription surrounds 
the whole. 

John Gage, Esq. Director, communicated 
a Memoir on the remains of the Hostelrie of 
the Priors of Lewes, Southwark, noticed by 
our Correspondent A.J. K., in our Maga- 
zine for April. Mr. Gage’s ingenious and 
satisfactory Essay seemed to favour the idea 
suggested by our correspondent, that the 
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Hostelrie had originally belonged to the 
Earls of Surrey, as the style of the archi- 
tecture appeared to be of the middle of the 
12th century, and as there is no record ex- 
isting of the Hostelrie in question being in 
possession of the Priors of St. Pancras Lewes 
as early as that date. 

Mr. Gage’s statements were supported by 
an Appendix of ancient deeds, and illustrated 
by several well-finished and faithful drawings 
by Mr, Buckler, junior, of the ancient vaulted 
chamber under consideration, a ground plan, 
and various architectural details. 

The sittings of the Society were then ad- 
journed until November. 





SELECT 


CWM COLLEE, or THE HAG’S GLEN. 
By Henry Brawpretu, jun. 


CwM Collee, Cwm Collee, fair rises the 
morn, {horn ; 
And blithe is the note of the hunter’s wild 
The vapours are climbing the mountain's 
steep side, [pride. 
And the lake of Killarney bursts forth in its 
But morn’s splendid glories are dawning in 
vain, 
Cwm Collee, for thee over mountainand plain, 
And sweet though all nature around thee 
appear, 
Thy desolate valley is lonely and drear ; 
For bright though the sunbeams of morn- 
ing may shine, {thine ! 
The curse of the murdered, Cwm Collee, is 
The flowrets of summer, the verdure of 
spring, 
The ever-green arbute, the bee on the wing, 
The shamrock enshrining the patriot’s grave, 
The bark as it glides, like a fay o’er the wave— 
Each, all have their beauties ; for hallow they 
not [spot ? 
Some legend of Erin, some long-cherished 
And cold is the bosom that owns not the 
spell [cell ; 
Of Thiernabowl’s maiden and Glendalough’s 
For pleasure, though chilled by the tempests 
of Truth, {youth. 
Revives with the scenes and the legends of 


Cwm Collee, Cwm Collee, time was when I 

stood, [the flood, 
Where lone Carrwn Tual frowns high o’er 
And oft, as around me the night-vapours 

curled, [world ; 
I deem’d them the creatures of some fairy 
Oft, too, as the river that flowed at my feet, 
Sent up, scarcely heard, its sad murmurs 


and sweet, 
Methought ’twas the sigh of some mortal 
that died, [ricide, 


Hurled down from yon rock by the dark par- 
Life’s last parting murmurs, the sigh of de- 
spair :— [there ! 
Cwm Collee, the voice of the murdered is 
Yet shrubless, and cheerless, and drear 
though the vale, [tale, 


And fearful, and deathful, and gloomy the 


POETRY. 


Still, still, ’mid each vision of horror that 

seems [beams ; 
Around me to flit "neath the moon’s pallid 
I love, with the footsteps of childhood to 

stray [the fay. 
Where shows the green circlet the foot of 
For oh! if life really hath one sunny hour, 
’Tis when we re-visit youth’s evergreen 

bower, [the chain, 
And, bursting of Earth’s worldly passions 
Own valley, and mountain, and legend again. 


Feb. 27. 
— 

On the Version of the Meeting of Hector and 
Andromache, by Witu1aM Sotuesy, Esq. 
intended as a Specimen of a new Trans- 
lation of Homer’s Iliad. 

By Joun Taytor, Esq. 


[MPELL’D by Emulation’s noble zeal, 
The Muse of Soruesy to fame aspires, 
The charms of Maro she has made us feel, 
And now she soars to Homer’s lofty fires. 


Pore, says the satirist, employ’d a Broom, 
To sweep his passage o’er the Grecian 


way 
But Soruesy, to find the Poet’s home, 
Requires no guide, and need not fear to 
stray. 


Pore gave with beauty the Mzonian page, 
More musical than strong his flowing 
lines, 
While Sotuesy has caught th’ heroic rage, 
And both with sweetness and with vigour 
shines. 


Then, Sornesy, with untir’d strength pro- 
ceed 
Since Nature gave to thee a Poet’s soul, 
So shall with joy the sternest critic read, 
And own thy pow’rs can grapple with the 
whole. 


Ah! were our Beaumont * yet alive to know 
Thy genius thus can Pore and Homer 
blend, [glow, 
How would his gen’rous heart delighted 
To hail the Bard, the Scholar, and the 
Friend! 
* The late Sir George Beaumont, Bart. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
—_ 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, May 24. 

The Duke of Wellington presented a Mes- 
sage from the King, in which his Majesty 
was pleased to inform Parliament, that it 
was inconvenient and painful to him, in 
consequence of severe indisposition, to sign 
with his own hand public instruments re- 
quiring the Sign-manuat. The King recom- 
mended to his faithful Parliament to adopt 
such measures as would enable his Majesty 
to give due effect to such public instruments 
withuut his signature during his temporary 
indisposition.— After a few words from Earl 
Grey, who observed that he considered this 
a question of great importance, and that it 
was necessary to proceed with great circum- 
spection, in order that no improper prece- 
dent might be introduced, an Address was 
voted, returning thanks to his Majesty for 
his gracious Message, assuring his Majesty 
that his faithful Parliament learned with re- 
gret that his Majesty was labouring under 
severe indisposition, from which they prayed, 
under favour of Divine Providence, that he 
might be speedily relieved—and assuring his 
Majesty, that the House would proceed 
without delay to adopt such measures as 
would enable his Majesty to give the same 
effect to public documents, during his Ma- 
jesty’s temporary indisposition, as if they 
had received his Majesty’s sign-manual. 

The Earl of Alcrdeen laid upon the table 
the official documents relative to the affairs 
of Greece. The noble Earl stated that 
Prince Leopold had declined the proffered 
sovereignty of that country. From the 20th 
of February until within the last few days 
the delay in the Prince’s acceptance of the 
sceptre of Greece had been occasioned by 
pecuniary demands, which had at last been 
assented to; but on the 21st, he had re- 
ceived an intimation from his Royal High- 
ness of his determination to resign the 
throne which he had so recently accepted.— 
Lord Durham thought that the noble Earl 
ought to have abstained from entering upon 
the subject of his Royal Highness’s resigna- 
tion, seeing that it was neither more nor 
less than an accusation founded upon papers 
not before the House, but in his Lordship’s 
own possession.—The Marquess of London- 
derry said, that he had always considered 
his Royal Highness wrong in ever looking 
at all to become the sovereign of a people 
like the Greeks. His Lordship added, that 
he thought that Russia bad an intention of 
grasping Greece as she had done Poland. 

In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Sir Robert Peel brought up a Message 
from his Majesty, to the same effect as that 


in the Lords introduced by the Duke of 
Wellington, when an Address, similar to 
the one voted by their Lordships, was 
agreed to. 

Sir Robert Peel brought up a number of 
papers relative to the affairs of Greece, and 
stated, that the expectations entertained by 
his Majesty’s Government that Prince Leo- 
pold would be the Sovereign of Greece were 
disappointed, for that his Highness had 
signified to his Majesty’s Government his 
intention to abdicate —Mr. Brougham said, 
that, under all the circumstances, he was 
not at all surprised that Prince Leopold had 
declined the proffered honour. 

On the motion of Sir Rolert Peel, the 
House resolved itself into a Committee on 
the Forcery Birt. On the clause being 
read for making the forgery of Exchequer 
bills, promissury notes, &c. a capital offence, 
Sir Janes Mackintosh rose, for the purpose 
of moving an instruction to the Committee 
to abolish the punishment of death in all 
cases of forgery. The alterations that he 
begged to propose were, that the Court 
which sentenced, might, instead of death, 
appropriate imprisonment with hard Jabour 
for more than 14 years, with power to order 
solitary confinement when required, or that 
the Court should sentence to transportation 
beyond the seas for more than 14 years ; 
and if any case of extraordinary atrocity 
should occur, the Court to have the right 
to order both terms of punishment, the one 
to commence at the conclusion of the other. 
He also proposed, that the right which the 
Colonial Governments exercised of abridging 
the period of banishment should be with- 
drawn, and that no mitigation should take 
place, without an appeal to the Throne it- 
self.—Sir Rolert Peel said, that it would 
not be prudent entirely to abolish the pu- 
nishment of death. If the punishment of 
death were removed, the fear of imprison- 
ment would not operate as a sufficient dis- 
couragement. He should feel happy to 
agree to some mitigation of the law, if any 
were proposed to which he could conscien- 
tiously accede; but he must now express 
his conscientious conviction, that the pre- 
sert proposition would not tend to the sup- 
pression of crime.—Mr. Brougham felt him- 
self bound to come to an opposite conclusion 
to that of the Right Hon. Gentleman. It was 
pretended that the retention of the punish- 
ment of death was necessary for the protec- 
tion of private bankers ; but the table groaned 
under the petitions which those persons had 
presented, praying for the abolition of that 
punishment.—Mr. F. Buxton supported the 
amendment, and said, that the law as it at 
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resent stood induced persons to commit 
Deanery. If he knew that the consequence 
of prosecuting a man who had committed a 
forgery upon him would be his being impri- 
soned for life and kept to hard labour, he 
would very readily prosecute ; but when he 
knew that the result of a conviction was 
death, he felt himself deterred. —Mr. C. W. 
Wynn contended that the punishment of 
death ought not to be inflicted except in 
cases of the greatest moral guilt; and, on 
that ground, ought not to be applied to or- 
dinary cases of forgery.—Sir J. Yorke op- 
posed the amendment.—Sir T. Acland was 
in favour of the Bill as it now stood.—After 
a few words in explanation from Sir R. Peel 
and Mr. Brougham, the Committee divided, 
when there appeared—For the Amendment, 
113; Against it, 128. The remaining 
clauses were then agreed to. 

House or Lorps, May 25. 

The Lord Chancellor brought in a Bill for 
the creation of a power for affixing the Royal 
signature, by means of a stamp, to instru- 
ments requiring, in ordinary cases, to be 
authenticated by the sign manual of the 
Sovereign. The Learned Lord very clearly 
and satisfactorily detailed the securities to 
he established against an abuse of that power. 
No opposition was raised against the mea- 
sure, and the Bill was read the first time. A 
Committee was then appointed to search for 
precedents. 





House or Commons, May 26. 

Sir Thomas D. Acland moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to protect coach proprietors 
against actions to recover the value of par- 
cels in all cases of undue concealment of the 
value of such parcels by the parties to whom 
they belonged. They were willing to be ac- 
countable for parcels to the value of 20/, 
without any notice being given.—After a few 
words from Sir T. Freemantle and Mr. N. 
Calvert, the motion was agreed to. 

After a few words from Sir T. Freemantle 
and Mr. N. Calvert, on the motion of Mr. 
Dawson, the 4 per cent.’s dissent’s Bili was 
read a third time, and passed. 





House or Lorps, May 27. 

The Lord Chancellor moved the second 
reading of the Bill to enable a Committee 
to affix the Sign Manual to public docu- 
ments.—The Earl of Winchelsea observed, 
that such a precedent might be hereafter 
converted to purposes nut only dangerous 
and subversive of the Royal prerogative, but 
also of the rights and liberties of Parliament 
and of the people.-—The Duke of Wellington 
said, that the Bill was introduced solely for 
the purpose of relieving His Majesty from 
the great fatigue, which in his situation of 
Sovereign, he was frequently called upon to 
undergo.—The Marquess of Lansdowne said, 
that as the measure was to terminate with 
the Session, he would offer no opposition 
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to placing this limited responsibility in the 
hands of Ministers. The Bill was then 
committed.—The Lord Chancellor moved 
that the three persons present at the signing 
should be members of the Privy Council, 
and that one should attest the signing. 
Agreed to.—It was also agreed that the 
stamp should be affixed by his Majesty’s 
command, given by word of mouth.—Earl 
Grey proposed that his Majesty should 
know the meaning of the instrument before 
it was stamped, in order to effect which a 
memorandum should be indorsed upon the 
instrument, with the necessary explanation. 
—After a few words from Lord Malmesbury, 
the Lord Chancellor said he would not ob- 
ject to the proposition.— After a verbal 
amendment, the Bill passed through the 
Committee, was reported, read a third time, 
and passed.— The duration of the measure is 
limited to within a month after the meeting 
of the next Session of Parliament. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the Messengers from the Lords brought 
up the Bill to enable Commissioners to affix 
the Sign Manual to public documents.—Sir 
R. Peel said, that in moving the first read- 
ing of the Bill, he felt, in common with 
the whole nation, the deepest regret at 
the occasion which called for this measure. 
It was solely in consequence of his Ma- 
jesty’s indisposition. As it was desirable 
that the measure should pass with as little 
delay as possible, he should propose that 
the Bill be printed, with a view to its pass- 
ing through all its stages the following night, 
that it might receive the Royal Assent on 
Saturday, the 29th.—After a few words 
from Lord Althorp, Sir C. Wetherell, Mr. 
Bernal, and Mr. Lennard, the Bill was read 
a first and second time. 

May 28. Sir R. Peel presented at the 
Bar copies of all communications between 
his Majesty’s Government and Prince Leo- 
pold respecting the Sovereignty of Greece. 

The Sign Manual Substitute Bill was rea 
a third time, and passed. 

Mr. O'Connell, after a long speect 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill for tl 
effectual and radical reform of abuses in tl 
representation of the people in the Con 
mons’ House of Parliameist, which was ni 
gatived by a majority of 306—the numbe.. 
being for the motion 13, against it 319. 

Lord J. Russell then moved resolutions 
for the purpose of permitting certain large 
towns to send Members to Parliament, and 
to give additional Members to places re- 
quiriug them, which were lost by a majo- 
rity of 96-—there being for the resolutions 
117, against it 213. 


May 29. The House met this day, and 
on the motion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, thanks were given to the Rev. F. 
Dawson, Chaplain to the House, for his ex- 
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cellent Sermou, preached that day at St. 
Margaret's rae in the presence of the 
Members. 

_ June 3. Dr. Phillimore moved, ** That an 
humble Address be presented to His Ma- 
jestys. praying that he would be graciously 
pleased to give directions that the Commis- 
sian appointed to inquire into. the Ecele- 
siastical Courts should direct their inquiry 
also into the state of the law on divorce, 
and report as to the expediency of establish- 
ing a separate tribunal, with power to decide 
finally in case of divorce.” The motion was 
negatived by a majority of 57. 

Mr. Sadler proposed a resolution for the 
consideration of the House, for the esta- 
blishment of the Poor Laws in Ireland, 
which resolution was negatived. without a 
division. 

On the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the House went into a Com- 
mittee on the Beer Birt.—Mr. Monck 
proposed an amendment to the effect, that 
no licence be granted to persons, uuless 
they were rated at 15/.; or in cases where 
the possession was ex-parochial, then the 
annual value of the premises should be 201. 
—The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
it would be impossible to carry it into effect. 
—Sir R. Vyvyan objected to proceeding 
with the discussion, and moved, that the 
House report progress. The House divided : 
—For Sir R. Vyvyan’s proposition, 59 ; 
Against it, 101; majority against the mo- 
tion, 42. 

June 7. On the motion for the third read- 
ing of the Forcery Bit, Sir James Mack- 
intosh moved, as an amendment, the taking 
away the punishment of death in all cases of 
forgery, except that of forging wills, which 
motion was seconded by Mr. F. Buxton, 
and warmly opposed by the Solicitor-general, 
Sir R. Peel, and Sir C. Wetherell. After a 
long debate the House divided, when the 
numbers were, for the amendment 151, 
against it 138; majority against Ministers 
13. When the amended clause was brought 
up, Sir R. Peel said he must now bow to the 
opinion of the House, as expressed on this 
subject. He begged leave to say, there- 
fore, that he withdrew all further opposi- 
tion, and as he would be one of the last to 
offer any vexatious or factious opposition 
under such circumstances, he bequeathed 
the Bill to the Right Honourable Sir J. 
Mackintosh; merely taking leave to say, 
that his opinions remained unchanged, and 
that he thought the time was not far distant 
when they would be compelled to retrace 
their course. The clause was then com- 
mitted. 

June 10. Mr. O'Connell, after observy- 
ing that it was a great hardship that the 
expenses of building and repairing Churches 
should be thrown on Catholics and Protes- 
tant Dissenters, who derived no accom- 
modation from such buildings, and stating 
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that he wanted to put the law with respect 
to this matter on the same footing as it 
was in England, and to restore the com- 
mon law, which had been so long super- 
seded, moved for leave to bring in a Bill 
to alter and amend the present law re- 
lating to vestries, and to the building of 
Churches in Ireland. After some discus- 
sion, the House divided, when there appear- 
ed—For the motion, 17 ; Against it, 141. 

Sir C. Wetherell brought forward his mo- 
tion relative to the appointment of a new 
Equity Judge, and after a long and able 
speech concluded by moving a resolution, 
to the effect that the House should not as- 
sent to the appointment of anew Judge, 
without inquiry into the necessity of it.— 
The Solicitor-general said, that if the Bill 
for the appointment of an extra Judge in 
the Court of Chancery should pass into a 
law, it would be the greatest boon that 
could be bestowed upon the country.—The 
further discussion upon the motion was de- 
ferred. 

Mr, Alderman Wood obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill to ag the spreading of 
canine madness. The Bill was brought up, 
and read a first time. 





June 15. The Canine Mapness Bitt was 
read a second time, and referred to a Com- 
mittee. 

The Lise. Law AmMenpMent Butt, and 
the Usury Laws Bi t, were read a second 
time. 

June 17. Mr. Brougham moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill for regulating Locat Ju- 
RispicTion. The Bill in the first instance 
he should confine to Kent, Durham, and 
Northumberland ; but in its construction it 
would apply to the whole country, The 
first branch of his Bill provided that a juris- 
diction in cases of debt less than 100/. and 
actions for costs for less than 50/. should be 
given to the Courts which he proposed to 
establish. In order to give effect to this 
change, he meant to give these Courts a 
discretionary power in deciding upon all 
such pleas, and there was a provision to 
enable parties, with the consent of the 
Judge, to dispense with a jury altogether. 
The Bill, after a short conversation, was 
read a first time. 








June 18. On the motion that the Apmi- 
NISTRATION OF JUSTICE BiLL be re-com- 
mitted, Mr. Jones repeated his objections 
to the proposed alterations in the existing 
Welsh judicature.—Sir C. Wetherell object- 
ed to the Bill, and said, that under its ar- 
rangement, all the law for Wales was in 
future to emanate from Westminster Hall, 
so that it would have the effect of exchanging 
cheap justice for dear—Mr. M. A. Taylor, 
Mr. WW. Wynne, and others, approved of the 
Bill, and after some discussion a division 
took place, when there appeared for the 
motion 129; against it 30. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The proclamation of the King, on con- 
voking the Electoral Colleges, which ap- 
peared in the Moniteur of the 14th June, 
has caused a considerable sensation through- 
out the kingdom. ‘‘ Frenchmen! (says the 
King,) the last Chamber of Deputies dis- 
regarded ‘my intentions. I was entitled to 
rely on its concurrence to perform the good 
which I contemplated. That concurrence 
it denied me; at which, as the father of my 
people, I was afflicted; and, as their sove- 
reign, I was offended; hence I_ pronounced 
the dissolution of the Chamber.” The 
proclamation then proceeds to address the 
Electoral Colleges, exhorting them to the 
faithful discharge of their duties, and thus 
concludes: ‘‘ Electors! hasten to repair to 
your Electoral Colleges. Let not a repre- 
hensible negligence deprive them of your 
presence! Be actuated by one same feeling; 
be rallied under one same standard! Such 
is the request of your King—such is the call 
of a father. Fulfil your duties, J will fulfil 
mine.” 

The ministerial election circulars are in 
active circulation throughout France; and 
one, that of M. de Polignac, addressed to 
the department of war, has obtained publi- 
city. The chiefs of the divisions are autho- 
rised to grant furloughs to such officers as 
desire to exercise their electoral rights; and 
they are instructed at the same time to ex- 
plain to them, ‘‘ how incompatible with 
their employments any conduct would be 
that opposed the direction which his Ma- 
jesty has thought most suitable to the pre- 
sent circumstances and situation of the 
kingdom.”” The whole of the French con- 
stituent body does not much exceed 80,000 
persons, who therefore return members for 
32,000,000 inhabitants. To be an elector 
for the smaller colleges, it is necessary to 
pay 12/. sterling to the state in direct taxes, 
and the qualification for a departmental 
elector is frequently 40/. or 50/. 


THE NETHERLANDS. 


The session of the States General was 
closed on the 2d of June. The royal 
speech read on the occasion describes the 
sitting to have been ‘‘ crowned by the 
happiest agreement between the throne and 
the representatives of the nation on the 
points most important to both.’ A decree, 
dated the 7th June, partly repeals and 
greatly modifies an obnoxious edict issued 
some time since for the more general use of 
the Dutch or Flemish language. By the 
present regulation French is to be again 
employed in most of the Belgie provinces in 
all public documents and law pleadings. 





GERMANY. 


A convention has been concluded at Eim- 
beck, hetween Hanover, Oldenburg, Bruns- 
wick, and Hesse Cassell; the object of 
which is to establish a reciprocal freedom of 
trade among these states, and a common 
system of custom-house and excise duties. 
By this treaty, a new commercial’ territory 
is created in the north-west-of Germany, 
which will open a direct communication with 
the sea, and consequently with the adjoining 
coasts of England, into Saxony, Schwartz- 
burg, and Reuss. 


ALGIERS. 

The French expedition, destined for the 
attack upon Algiers, effected a landing on 
the Algerine coast on the 14th of June. 
The fleet, which on the 11th was at Palma, 
sailed on the 12th for the shores of Africa, 
arrived on the 13th in the Bay of Sidi 
Ferach, about ten leagues distant from Al- 
giers by sea, and about eight by land; and 
on the 14th the immense army was landed 
safely on the Barbary coast, drove back the 
enemy, gained the heights of Sidi Ferach, 
and took nine pieces of cannon and two 
mortars of the enemy, whilst the fleet was 
riding safely in the bay of Turretta Chica. 
No one can refuse the meed of praise so 
justly due to Admiral Duperre, for this most 
extraordinarily rapid landing. 

On the 15th of May, two French brigs, 
the Syléne and Aventure, were wrecked on the 
African coast whilst watching the move- 
ments of the Algerines. They escaped 
from the vessel in safety, but soon fell into 
the hands of the Arabs, who offered no 
hostility to them, on their representation 
that they were Englishmen. The Arabs 
took the two commanders before the Turkish 
authorities, and the latter endeavoured to 
extract information from them respecting 
the expedition. Meanwhile an attempt 
appears to have been made by the French 
squadron to rescue the shipwrecked crews 
who were in the mountains. This was the 
signal for a massacre, and on the com- 
manders and the remainder of the crews 
entering Algiers, they saw the heads of a 
number of their comrades exposed to the 
furious populace. The European consuls 
proffered every assistance; and the consul 
of Sardinia had provided funds for their 


support. 
” SICILY, 


An eruption of Mount Etna took place 
on the 16th of June, which destroyed eight 
villages, and many of the inhabitants were 
buried under the ruins of their houses. The 
lava had never reached these places at any 
former period. The ashes were carried as 
far as the mountains of Calabria. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Railway Carriages. June 14. The di- 
vectors of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway made their first public exhibition 
upon the line, and the experiment proved 
most successful. The Arrow steam-engine 
drew a. carriage with twelve inside passen- 
gers, another with thirty outside, and seven 
carriages loaded with thirty-four tons of 
rough stone. The journey from Liverpool 
to Manchester (rather more than thirty 
miles) was performed in two hours 234 mi- 
nutes, including stoppages for water, which 
occupied 13§ minutes. They left Manches- 
ter again for Liverpool about half-past four 
o'clock, at the rate of about 25 miles 
the hour, drawing two very large carriages 
with upwards of fifty passengers, and per- 
formed the whole distance in one hour 464 
minutes, including 12 minutes watering 
and to set down a passenger. 

The introduction of Railways is likely to 
be as beneficial in improving the accommo- 
dation afforded to travellers, as in increasing 
the expedition with which they will be con- 
veyed. Some of the carriages which have 
been made at the manufactory of the Liver- 
-pool and Manchester Railway Company, for 
the public conveyance of passengers on the 
Railway, give quite a new idea of the ease 
and luxury with which persons may in future 
travel. Most of the carriages to be used as 
public coaches consist, like the French dili- 
gences, of two or three bodies joined toge- 
ther. Some are intended to accommodate 
four persons in each body, and others six. 
Between the sittings is a rest for the arms, 
and each passenger has a cushion to him- 
self; the backs are padded and covered with 
fine cloth, like a private carriage. 

There are at present exhibiting in Edin- 
burgh three large models, accompanied with 
drawings of railways and their carriages, 
invented by Mr. Dick, who has a patent. 
These railways are of a different nature from 
those hitherto in use, inasmuch as they are 
not laid along the surface of the ground, but 
elevated to such a height as when necessary 
to pass over the tops of houses and trees. 
The principal supports are of stone, and, 
being placed at considerable distances, have 
cast-iron pillars between them. The car- 
riages are to be dragged along with a velo- 
city hitherto unparalleled, by means of a 
rope drawn by a steam-engine, or other 
prime mover—a series being placed at inter- 
vals along the railway. From the construc- 
tion of the railway and carriages the friction 
is very small. 


Bristol College. — June 16. A special 
meeting of the subscribers to this projected 
Institution was held, when it appeared from 
the Report that 228 shares had been taken, 


leaving only 73 to be disposed of. It fur- 
ther appeared, that the Council had been 
much occupied in endeavouring to find a 
suitable place for the building, but without 
success, and in the mean time they had taken 
a lease for three years of the mansion of the 
late Mr. Wright, in Park-row, as a tempo- 
rary establishment. R. Bright, esq. moved 
the restoration of a resolution which had 
been rejected at the general meeting, for 
establishing a Theological Lectureship with- 
in the College, he (Mr. B.) being well con- 
vinced that no education could be complete 
that did not embrace a study of the evidences 
of Christianity and Bible Criticism. The 
resolution was unanimously agreed to. 


Be 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

June 9. A public meeting, convened by 
the committee of the General Cemetery So- 
ciety, (see p. 351) was held at the Freema- 
sons’ Tavern, Lord Milton in the chair. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne, in moving the first 
resolution, declaring, ‘* That interment 
within this metropolis is highly objectiona- 
ble, leading to consequences injurious to 
health and offensive to decency,’”’ asked, 
was it fitting, that while Liverpool, the se- 
cond town in the kingdom, possessed a ce- 
metery, the metropolis should be without 
one ?—Lord Radstock declared himself fa- 
vourable to the plan. Other resolutions, 
establishing the company, pledging it to 
use every economy in the cost of interment, 
and also that the shares should not be trans- 
ferable until three-fifths of their smount 
should be paid up, were proposed and sup- 
ported hy Mr. Spottiswoode, Sir Robert 
Price, Sir J. D. Paul, Mr. Beaumont, Mr. 
Carden (the projector of the plan), and Mr. 
Foss ; and unanimously adopted. 

The competition in the convevance of 
passengers by Steam-boats is daily increasing. 
In the course of the last fourteen years, the 
steam-vessels have risen thirty-fold in num- 
ber, and sixty in tonnage; in 1814 we had 
only 11, and in 1828 there were 338. A 
spirited contest has commenced between the 
Steam Navigation Company and the inhabi- 
tants of Margate. The latter, conceiving 
that the fares of the company were calcu- 
lated to prevent many persons from visiting 
the town, determined, at a meeting held 
some time since, to start a packet them- 
selves. A very elegant and commodious 
vessel, named the Royal George, has accor- 
dingly been completed, and regularly sails 
from London to Margate, at reduced fares. 
The competition between Calais and London 
has been so great, that passengers have 
been conveyed for five and three shillings, 
and even gratuitously. The vessel’s expenses, 
including about 251. for harbour dues at Ca- 
lais, are about 50/. for each trip. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette PRroMoTions. 

May 17. The Right Hon. James Och- 
oncar, Lord Forbes, to be High Commis- 
sioner to the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland. : 

May 31. Right Hon. Chas, Lord Farn- 
borough, Gen. Sir W. Keppel, and Major- 
Gen. & A.F. Barnard, to be Commissioners 
for affixing his Majesty’s signature to the 
instruments requiring the same. 

. June 1. Hon. C. H. Butler Clarke, 
M.P. for co. Kilkenny, and his issue, to 
hear the arms and take the surname of 
Southwell and Wandesford, in addition to 
that of Butler Clarke. 

June 6. Capt. J. M. F, Smith to be 
Lieut.-Col. 

June 8. 3ist Foot, Brevet Lieut.-Col. 
Wm. H. Sewell to be Major.—4s8th Foot, 
Major James Dunbar Tovey from 3 1st Foot, 
to be Lieut.-Col.—76th Foot, Capt. John 
Clarke to be Major.—Unattached, to be 
Lieut.-Col. of Inf. Major A. Lane, from 
76th reg. 

June 11. 7th Dragoon Guards, Major 
A. K. Ciark to be Lieut.-Col., Capt. J. 
Gowdie to be Major.—44th Foot, Lieut.- 
Col. Hon. H. C. Lowther to be Lieut.-Col. 
—47th Foot, Capt. G. F. Sadleir to be 
Major.—4sth Foot, Lieut.-Col. J. H. 
Schoedde to be Lieut.-Col.—53d Foot, 
Capt. R. F. Hill to be Major.—55th Foot, 
Major S. Brock to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. T. 
W. Nicholson to be Major.—62d Foot, 
Lieut.-Col. J. D. Tovey to be Lieut.-Col.— 
Unattached, Capt. J. Y. Scarlett to be Ma- 
jor of Infantry. 

- June 15. 6th Dragoons, Lieut.-Col. 
Lord Geo. Lennox, to be Lieut.-Col.—7th 
Light Dragoons, Lieut.-Col. Edw. Keane 
to be Lieut-Col.—Coldstream Guards, Bre- 





vet Major J. Stepney Cowell to be Capt. 
and Lieut.-Col.— 36th Foot, Lieut.-Col. R. 
Nickle, to be Lieut.-Col.—95th Foot, 
Lieut.-Col. T, W. Brotherton to be Lieut.- 
Col.— Unattached, Brevet Lieut.-Col. G. E. 
Raitt to be Lieut.-Col. 

June 18. 57th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Wm. Inglis, K.C.B. to be Col.—Garrison, 
Lieut.-Gen. F. A. Wetherall to be Gover- 
nor of Blackness Castle.—Royal Engineers, 
Major-Gen. R, Pilkington to be Colonel- 
Commandant. 





EccresiasTicaL PrererMENTS. 
Rev. Dr. H. Monk, to be Bp. of Gloucester. 
Rev. E. Jackson, Dean of Armagh. 
Rev. G. S. Faber, Preb. in Salisbury Cath. 
Rev. G. Arthur, Tamerton Foliat R. Devon. 
Rev. A. S. Atcheson, Teigh R. co. Rutland. 
Rev. C. Bardin, Derryloran R. co. Tyrone. 
Rev. T. Comyn, Wantesden P. C. Suffolk. 
Rev. J. Davies, St. Pancras R. Chichester, 
Rev. G. D. Faithfull, Bygrave with Hatfield 
R. co. Hertford. 
Rev. F. Litchfield, Elham R. Kent. 
Rev. W. Manleverer, Tynan V. co. Armagh. 
Rev. G. O. Miller, Milton R. co. Northamp. 
Rev. W. Prowse, Bickleigh and Sheepston 
R. Devon. 
Rev. C. Richards, Wanborough V. Wilts. 
Rev. J. Shaw, Conington R. co. Cambridge, 
Rev. E. B. Sparke, Littleport V. co. Camb. 
Rev. C. Simpson, East Drayton V. Notts, 
Rev. A. J. Thorp, Denston p. C. Suffolk. 





Civit PrererMents. 
Rev. W. Cresswell, Head Master of Chat- 
ham and Rochester Gram. School. 
Rev. J. Dunningham, Second Master of 
Hackney Gram. School. 


——— 
BIRTHS. 


May 22. At Grove Park, Warwickshire, 
the Right. Hon. — Dormer, a son and 
heir. 23. The wife of E. Burnaby, esq. 
of Bagrave Hall, Leicestershire, a son and 
heir. 24. In Harley-street, the wife of 
J. Forbes, esq. M.P. a dau. At Kemp- 
ston House, near Bedford, the wife of Col. 
Greenstreet, Bengal army, a son. 25. 
In Grosvenor-place, the Lady Alice Peel, a 
dau. 26. In Lower Brook-street, the 
wife of the Hon. P. Stourton, a dau. 28. 
At Shardeloes, the wife of T. T. Drake, esq. 
M.P. a dau. 




















June\. In Cavendish-square, the Visc. 
Barrington, a dau. 5. At Calke Abbey, 
Derby, the lady of Sir G. Crewe, Bart. a 
dau. 9. In Fitzroy-square, the wife of 
C. H. Batley, esq. M.P. for Beverley, a 
dau.u——In Curzon-street, May-fair, the 
Hon. Mrs. H. Ramsden, a son. 22. In 
Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square, the 
wife of Col, H. Baillie, a son. 23. The 
wife of Nicholas Harris Nicolas, esq. a 
son. 














—@— 
MARRIAGES. 


April 20. At Berne, C, T. Bourke, esq. 
48th reg. to Caroline Eliz. dau. of the late 
Dr. Dickson, Bishop of Down and Connor, 

Gent. Mac. June, 1830. 


10 


Mayi2. At Hampton Lodge, Brighton, Sir 
Rich. H. C. Rycroft, Bart., &c., to Char- 
lotte-Anne-Josephina, eldest dau. of W. 
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Tennant, Esq. and niece to Lord Yar- 


borough. 

May 5. At Great Yarmouth, the Rev. T. 
Newman, Rector of Little Bromley and 
Alresford, Essex, to Mrs. Cox, of Wrabness, 
in the same county. 18. In Cashel Ca- 
thedral, the Rev. R. French Laurence, ne- 
phew of the Abp. of Cashel, to Sarah, dau. 
of the late Hon. Judge Mayne. 20. At 
Walcot, the Rev. John Bishop, Rector of 
St. Mary de Lode, Gloucester, to Frances, 
dau. of the late W. F. Bury, Esq. of Pant-y- 
Goitre House, Monmouthsh. At Floore, 
Giles Miller, Esq. of Goudhurst, Kent, to 
Anne Augusta, eldest dau. of Richard Pack, 
Esq. of Floore House, High Sheriff of 
Northamptonshire. At Bentley, Hants, 
E. M. Whyte, esq. of Hotham, Yorkshire, 
to Alice, second dau. of Sir John Owen, 
Bart. M.P. of Orielton, Pembrokeshire. 
At Portobello, near Edinburgh, Colonel 
Stewart, to Janetta, fifth dau. of the late R. 
A. Daniell, esq. of Trelissick, Cornwall. 
22. At St. Mary Magdalen’s, Doctor's 
Commons, Mr. John Jalland, of Pimlico, 
co. Middlesex, to Miss Anne Bolden, 
25. At St. Clement’s, W. H. Stone, esq. 
barrister-at-law, to Emily, only dau. of Jas. 
Morrell, esq. of Headington Hill, co. Oxford. 
— At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Capt. 
Felix. Vaughan Smith, of the Queen’s Bays, 
to Charlotte-Eliza, only dau. of Sir Hugh 
Ditlon Massy, Bart. of Doonass, co. Clare. 
——At St. George’s Bloomsbury, H. Staf- 
ford Thompson, esq. of Holtby, near York, 
to Harriet, dau. of Thos. Croft, esq. of 
Montagu-street. 27. At St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, J. L. Mieville, esq. of Bruns- 
wick-place, to Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of A. 
A. Mieville, esq. of Russell-sq. 29. At 
Tor, Devon, Major-Gen. Sir Chas. Phillips, 
of Lyndhurst, to Harriet, relict of the Rev. 
Rich. Strode, of Newnham Park, and sister 
of Sir John Leman Rogers, Bart. 

June 1. At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. 
Rich, Strachey, esq. of Ashwick Grove, 
Somerset, son of the late Sir H. Strachey, 
Bart. to Anne-Maria, eldest dau. of Ab. 
Powell, esq. M.P. of Hurdcott House, Wilts, 
At St. Mary-le-bone Church, John 
Savage, esq. M.D. Bernard-street, Russell- 
squaie, to Anna-Maria-Sophia, youngest 
dau. of Major H. Maxwell, of Straquhane, 
Dumfriesshire. At St. Mary’s, Isling- 
ton, John, youngest son of the late Adm. 
Stone, to Lucy, second dau. of Major Mor- 
ris, of Brockham. At St. Mary’s, Bry- 
anston-square, Capt. Chas. Bulkeley, 2d 
regt. Life Guards, to Louisa, dau. of Chas. 
Lyne Stephens, esq. At Wrawby, John 
Fenton, esq. banker, of Crimble, Rochdale, 
to Hannah, dau: of the late W. Owston, 
esq. of Brigg. At Withyham, W. En- 
derby, esq. to Mary, eldest dau. of E. F. 
Howis, esq. of Crowborough-lodge, Sussex. 
——4. At Cheltenham, Capt. H. Baker, 
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R. N. to Henrietta-Margaret, relict of 
Lieut.-Col. Digby, late of Bath——s. At 
Long Ashton, B. G. Phillips, esq. barrister- 
at-law, to Jane, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Israel Lewis, Vicar of Long Ashton, 
At Camberwell, Stanley Lees Giffard, LL.D. 
to Mary, dau. of the late Harry Giffard, esq. 
Capt. R. N.——7. At Lydd, Kent, the 
Rev. E. R. Nares, eldest son of the Rev. 
Dr. Nares, to Cecilia, third dau. of the late 
David Denne, esq. 8. At St. Augus- 
tine’s, Watling-street, George Buchanan, 
esq. of Edinburgh, to Charlotte, fourth dau. 
of Edward Barnard, esq. of Paternoster-row. 
At Walcot Church, the Rev. John 
Hammond, Rector of Preston, to Harriets 
Lane, youngest dau. of Samuel Lane, esq. 
At Waterford, the Rev. H. P. Perry, 
to Catherine, youngest dau. of the Bp. of 
Waterford, and niece to the Earl of Mayo. 
—At St. Luke’s, Norwood, Wm. How- 
kins, jun. esq. of Botolph-lane, to Anne, 
relict of Theophilus Hearsey, jun. esq. of 
Denmark-hill, and dau. of R. Gibson, esq.— 
9. At Ewell, Capt. H. W. Scott, R. N. to 
Ann, eldest dau. of the late [saac Lane, esq. 
—At Chatham, R. Bolton, esq. 13th Light 
Inf. to Maria, dau. of John Arthure, of 
Seafield, co. Dublin, esq. At Mary-le- 
bonne Church, the Rev. Chas. Baring, 
aoe son of Sir Thos. Baring, Bart. 

.P. to Miss Sealy, only dau. of the late 
Major C. Sealy, Bengal Artillery. At the 
residence of Sir James Graham, Bart. Gros- 
venor-square, Visc. St. Maur, son of the 
Duke of Somerset, to Miss Sheridan, grand- 
dau. of the late Right Hon. Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan. 10. At Driffield, Mr. R, 
Shepherd, solicitor, to Miss Mary Preston, 
of Bridlington, dau. of the late Mr. Preston, 
of Selby. 12, At St. Pancras church, 
J. F. Smith, esq. writer to the signet, Edin- 
burgh, to Caroline, third dau. of D. S. 
Turner, esq. of Clarendon, Jamaica. 15. 
At Leeds, S. A. Austen, esq. barrister-at- 
law, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of T. Ten- 
nant, esq. At St. Olave, Hart-street, 
Benjamin Tomkins, esq. of Burton-crescent, 
to Mary, third dau. of T. Davy, esq. of 
Golden-square. At Camberwell, H. W. 
Woodbridge, esq. of North Brixton, Surrey, 
to Eliza-Surah, dau. of the late C. Johnson, 
esq. of Camberwell. 17. At Richmond, 
the Rev. C, E. Kennaway, second son of Sir 









































John Kennaway, Bart. of Escot, Devon, to 


Emma fourth dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Ge- 
rard T. Noel.——At Mary-le-bone church, 
the Rev. Maurice James, Rector of Pem- 
bridge, Herefordshire, to Charlotte, widow 
of T. Inglis, esq. late of the Bengal Civil 
Service. 22. At Paddington, Edward 
Willson Duffin, esq. M.D. fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, to 
Agnes, eldest dau. of John White, esq. of 
Westbourn Green, and of the New Road, 
Mary-le-bone. 
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Ear or POMFRET. 

May 7. in North Audley-street, aged 
62, the Right Hon. George Fermor, third 
Ear! of Pomfret, fourth Baron Lempster, 
co. Hereford, and sixth Baronet; D.C.L. 

His Lordship was born Jan. 8, 1768, 
the elder son of George the second Earl, 
by Anna-Maria, daughter and heir of 
— Drayton of Sunbury in Middlesex, 
Esq. and succeeded to the title when in 
his eighteenth year, by the death of his 
father, June 9, 1785. He married Aug. 
29, 1793, the daughter of Mr. Trollope 
Brown, an opulent wine-mercbant, who 
is said to have inherited a furtune of 
upwards of 90,0002. but from whom he 
soon separated, and had no family. 

In features the Earl of Pomfret bore 
such a resemblance to Louis XVI., that 
he is said to have been gazed at with 
wonder and astonishment during bis stay 
at Paris in the peace of 1802. 

In 1804 his Lordship obtained a com- 
pany in the Northamptonshire militia. 
He paid little attention to politics, but 
was a supporter of Mr. Pitt. 

In music he is said to have possessed 
a fine taste; and to have been worthy to 
succeed the old Earl of Galloway as an 
actor in the opera. 

The Earl is succeeded in his titles by 
his brother Lt.-Gen. the Hon. Thomas 
William Fermor, K.T.S. F.R.S., andS A., 
who married in 1823, Amabel-Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Sir Richard Borough, 
Bart. and niece of Lord Viscount Lake, 
and has one son. 





Sir Joun PakincTOoN, Bart. 

Jan.6. At the house of his sister at 
Hampton Court, in his 70th year, Sir 
John Pakington, the eighth Baronet, 
of Westwood Park, Worcestershire. 

The baronetcy which bas become ex- 
tinet by the decease here recorded, was 
one of the first two hundred created by 
the founder of the order, King James 
the First. It was the 136tb conferred ; 
but has latterly (not to include those 
merged in the titles of peerage) stood 
the twenty-second in order of prece- 
dency. So rapid is the extinction of 
hereditary titles, 

There are places of the name of Pack- 
ington in Staffordshire, Warwickshire, 
and Leicestershire; from one of which 
the family derived its name. The 
founder of the fortunes of the house was 
Sir John Pakington, a lawyer, in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, who was 


Chirographer in the Court of Common 
Pleas, and Recorder of Worcester, and 
who died possessed of large acquired 
estates in 2 Eliz. His younger brother, 
Robert Pakington, member for the city 
of London in Parliament, continued the 
line; and was grandfather of Sir John 
Pakington, a favourite courtier of Queen 
Elizabeth, and a member of the Privy 
Council. There is an engraved portrait 
of him, in a close dress, exhibiting the 
proportions of those powerful limbs, 
which acquired for him the epithet of 
“lusty Pakington.’? Jt was in the pride 
of his manhood that Sir John Paking- 
ton once undertook to swim, in compe- 
tition with three other courtiers, from 
the palace of Whitehall to that of Green- 
wich, for a wager of £3000. This the 
Queen, who (as Granger remarks) had a 
peculiar tenderness for bandsome fel- 
lows, would not permit him to encoun- 
ter. Astill more remarkable particular, 
however, of Sir John Pakington, re- 
mains untold. He had the unusual pru- 
dence, in the midst of his career of 
court expense, to draw in the reins, and 
retire to perform the duties of ancient 
country hospitality: in the exercise of 
which he greatly shone, and once, in 
1603, had the honour of entertaining 
the King and Queen at Aylesbury. (Ni- 
chols’s Progresses of King James the 
First, vol.i. p. 192). There are some fur- 
ther very curious anecdotes of this Sir 
John, extracted from a MS. life of him, to 
be found in the 8vo. Baronetages of 1741 
and 1771. 

His son was the first Baronet, created 
in 1620. The second Baronet was a 
great sufferer in the cause of Charles 
the First, and the husband of Dorothy, 
daughter of Lord Keeper Coventry, the 
reputed authoress of the Whole Duty of 
Man. The son, grandson, and great- 
grandson of that excellent couple were all 
successively county members fur Worces- 
tershire. Sir Herbert, the Jast of these, 
was a presumed original of Sir Roger de 
Coverley (see our vol. xLIx. p. 494.) 

The late Sir John was the eldest of three 
sons of Sir Herberi-Perrott, the seventh 
Baronet, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
Cesar Hawkins, Esq., and widow of 
Herbert Wylde, Esq. of Ludlow. He 
succeeded to the title on the death of 
his father in 1795. 

His two brothers have died before 
him; and the disposition of his property 
directed by his will is very singular. His 
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nephew, John Somerset Russell, Esq., of 
Powick Court, near Worcester, has a 
son about four years of age; to the eld- 
est son that may be born of this child 
Sir John has bequeathed his large land- 
ed estates—so that the income must 
accumulate for nearly forty years; in 
default of issue the estates go to the de- 
scendants of the second son of Sir W. B. 
Cooke, of Wheatley, near Doncaster; 
and, in case of a second default, the 
property goes to a grandson of Mr. 
Knight, of Lea Castle. Sir John has, 
therefore, barred any of the present 
generation from the enjoyment of his 
property. This will, in some respects, 
resembles Mr. Thelluson’s. We do not 
understand that Sir W. B. Cooke and 
Mr. Knight were related to the de- 
ceased. Sir John had sold all his Buck- 
inghamshire property, that about Ayles- 
bury to the late Marquis of Buckingham. 
His remains were interred at Hampton 
Lovett in Worcestershire. 





Sik WILLIAM PARKER, Bart. 

April 20, In bis 60th year, Sir Wil- 
liam Parker, seventh Baronet of Mel- 
ford Hall in Suffolk, Colonel of the 
Western Battalion of the Suffolk Militia, 
and a Deputy-Lieutenant and Magistrate 
for the County. 

Sir William was the eldest son of Sir 
Harry Parker, the sixth Baronet, by 
Bridget, daughter of William Cress- 
well, of Cresswell, in Northumberland, 
Esq. On the decease of his father, Ja- 
nuary 15, 1812, he succeeded to the 
title; and, dying unmarried, is suc- 
ceeded by his brother, now Sir Hyde 
Parker, who was born in 1785, and is 
also unmarried. The loss of Sir Wil- 
liam will be sincerely regretted by a nu- 
merous circle of friends, by whom he 
was valued for his independent prin- 
ciples. To his personal exertions the 
western part of the county may, in some 
degree, attribute the establishment of 
the hospital at Bury St. Edmund’s, the 
utility of which is indisputable. 

Sir Ropert Peer, Barr. 

May 3. At his seat, Drayton Park, 
Staffordshire, aged 80, Sir Robert Peel, 
Bart. ; 

The family of Peel is not traced higher 
than Robert Peel, who died in 1736. 
His grandson, Robert, had a numerous 
family of sons, most of whom have been 
the fathers of several branches, and of 
whom the subject of this memoir was 
the third. Sir Robert was born at Peel’s 
Cross, near Lancaster, a small estate 
belonging to his father, April 25, 1750. 
It is said that very early in life he enter- 
tained a strong presentiment that he 
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would become the founder of a family, 
and at the age of fourteen he frequently 
avowed his determination to raise him- 
self to rank and consequence in society, 
declaring his hope to be ‘sue faber 
fortune,” on a conviction that any si- 
tuation in a free country is accessible to 
a good capacity, aided by prudence and 
industry. He gave early proofs of quick- 
ness and perception, and of attention to 
active habits, for which he was:so dis- 
tinguished in after-life. 

His father brought up most of. his 
sons to the different branches of the 
cotton trade, and Robert, emulating the 
fame of the well-known Sir Riebard 
Arkwright, eagerly devoted himself to 
explore the powers of mechanical com- 
binations, particularly where they could 
be converted to the use of his own ma- 
nufacture. At the age of twenty-three 
he embarked in partnership with Mr. 
William Yates, in an extensive factory 
at Bury, in Lancashire; and, after ten 
years of silent industry, and uninter- 
rupted success, married, July 8, 1783, 
Mr. Yates’s daughter, Ellen, then little 
more than seventeen years of age. About 
the same period Sir Robert Peel pur- 
chased a considerable estate in Lanca- 
shire; and this was followed, in the 
course of a few years, by extensive ac- 
quisitions in Staffordshire and Warwick- 
shire. 

In 1780 he published a pamphlet, en- 
titled, ‘‘ The National Debt productive 
of National Prosperity.” 

In 1790 he was first returned to Par- 
liament as member for Tamworth; for 
which borough he was re-elected in 1796, 
1802, 1806, 1807, 1812, and 1818; and 
resigned in 1820 in favour of his second 
son. The borough of Tamworth, which 
had begun to decline, soon reared up its 
head on the introduction of the cotton 
manufacture ; and the interest of Mr. 
Peel, who had thus furnished employ- 
ment to its inhabitants, acquired an. in- 
fluence paramount to that of the family 
of Townshend. 

It was no small proof of the opulence 
and spirit of Messrs. Peel and Yates, 
that, in the year 1797, they contributed 
£10,000 to the voluntary subscriptions 
for the support of the war. In 1798, 
besides the patronage which he extended 
to the Lancashire fencibles, and. the 
Tamworth armed association, he placed 
himself at the head of six companies, 
mostly his own artificers, which were 
styled the Bury Loyal Volunteers. 

In 1799 he made aspeech in the House. 
of Commons in favour of the Union with 
Ireland, which was considered to express 
the sentiments of the manufacturing in- 
terest, and which had considerable influ- 
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ence in Ireland, where it was diligently 
circulated in the form of a pamphlet. 

Sir Robert Peel was created a Baronet 
by patent, dated Nov. 29, 1800. 

He was asteady supporter of Mr. Pitt’s 
administration ; and when a vote of cen- 
sure was moved against that statesman, 
May 7, 1802,. he pronounced an able 
speech in his defence. TI believe,” he 
said, ‘‘ that to the measures of the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I owe the li- 
berty of delivering my sentiments in this 
House; that to him I owe the posses- 
sion of that wealth and rise in the world 
which my industry has acquired. I do 
not speak solely of myself; the same 
may be said of every individual whose 
industry has succeeded under his pro- 
tection. He has been the benefactor of 
his country; he has neglected no one’s 
interest but his own.” 

So extensive was Sir Robert Peel’s 
business, that, in 1803, the number of 
persons employed by him amounted to 
fifteen thousand; and he paid upwards 
of £40,000 annually to the Excise-office 
on printed goods alone. He was exceed- 
ingly attentive to the personal comfort 
of his workmen, and the health of the 
children employed in his factories ; and, 
in order that other manufacturers might 
be led to follow his example, introduced 
into Parliament a Bill ‘‘to ameliorate 
the condition of the apprentices in the 
cotton and woollen trades.” 

Sir Robert Peel ever bore the charac- 
ter of a charitable master and patron 
towards his necessitous dependants and 
neighbours, and many instances are 
known of his exercising a most munifi- 
cent liberality. He was a Governor of 
Christ’s Hospital, and a Vice-President 
of the Literary Fund. He closed his 
career at a ripe old age ; ennobled by a 
life of integrity and consistency, and 
carrying to the grave the reputation 
that his moral virtues and political prin- 
ciples were alike unsullied. His remains 
were interred, May llth, at Drayton. 

The family of Sir Robert Peel consisted 
of six sons and five daughters: 1. Mary, 

married in 1816 to George-Robert Daw- 
son, Esq. of Castle-Dawson, co. London- 
derry, now M.P. for that county, and 
Joint Secretary to the Treasury; 2. Eli- 
zabeth, married in 1805 to the Rev. 
William Cockburn, now Dean of York ; 
3. the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, (who 
has succeeded to the baronetcy) Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department; 
he married in 1820, Julia, daughter of 
the late General Sir John Floyd, Bart. 
and has issue; 4. William-Yates Peel, 
Esq. M.P. for Tamworth, and Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment ; he married in 1819, Lady Jane- 


Eliza Moore, sister to the Earl of Mount- 
eashel, and has issue; 5. Edmund, 
married in 1212, Emily, second daughter 
of John Swinfen, of Swinfen, in Staffurd- 
shire, Esq.; 6,7. Eleanoraand Anne, who 
died young; 8. the Rev. John Peel, a 
Prebendary of Canterbury, and Vicar of 
Stone, in Worcestershire; married in 
1824 Augusta, another daughter of John 
Swinfen, Esq.; 9. Jonathan, a Lieut.- 
Colonel in the army, and M.P. for Nor- 
wich; married in 1824 to Lady Alicia- 
Jane Kennedy, youngest daughter of the 
Earl of Cassilis, K.T. and has issue; 10. 
Harriett, married in 1824, to.the Hon, 
Robert Henley Eden, a Master in Chan- 
cery and M.P. for Fowey, the eldest son of 
Lord Henley; and 11. Lawrence, a Com- 
missioner for the affairs of India, and 
M.P. for Cockermouth ; married in 1822 
Lady Jane Lennox, fourth sister to the 
Duke of Richmond and Lennox, K.C. 
and has issue. } 

This venerabie Baronet thus lived to 
see his children allied to some of the 
noblest families in the kingdom; and so 
numerous, it appears, are his descend- 
ants, that, on the anniversary of his 
seventy-eighth birthday, in 1828, he pre- 
sented a silver medal to each of his fifty 
children and grandchildren. 

Having lost his first lady, Sir Robert 
Peel married, secondly, Oct. 18, 1805, 
Miss Susanna- Clarke, a sister of the 
rector of his parish at Bury, in Lanca- 
shire, the late Rev. Sir William Henry 
Clarke, Bart. and aunt to Sir William 
Henry Clarke, the present and ninth Ba- 
ronet. The second Lady Peel died Sept. 
19, 1824, in her 72d year. 

The will of Sir Robert Peel was proved 
the 8th of June. After entailing Dray- 
ton Park, and his other large estates in 
Stafford and Warwickshire, it proceeds 
to recite sums to the amouut of more 
than £240,000, previously advanced to’ 
or settled upon his several children (in- 
dependent of £9000 per annum secured 
to his eldest son), and then bequeaths 
about £600,000 more, making the por- 
tions of his five younger sons £106,000. 
each, and those of his three daughters 
£53,000 each. He leaves to a chapel 
erected by him at Fazeley in Stafford- 
shire £1,000 (afterwards revoked be- 
cause he had endowed it with lands), 
and £6,000 to a school established by 
him in the same village; to the Infir- 
mary and Lunatic Hospital in Man- 
chester, and the Lying-in Hospital, 


Salford, a hundred pounds each. The: 


will is dated 27th July, 1820. By a co- 
dicil of 11th February, 1825, the por- 
tions of his younger sons are increased 
to £135,600 each; and of the residue, 
which will probably come very near, if 
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it does not even exceed, half a million, 
four-ninths are given to the present 
Baronet, and one-ninth a piece to each 
of his five younger sons. The person- 
alty was sworn at what is technically 
called ‘“‘upper value,” which means 
that it exceeds £900,000 ; and is the 
only instance, it is believed, of such 
an occurrence since the scale of duties 
was extended to that sum. The probate 
stamp is £15,000, and the legacy duty 
will probably be ten thousand more. 





Gen. Sir H. W. DALryMpPLe, Bart. 

April 9. 1n Upper Wimpole-st. in his 
80th year, General Sir Hew Whiteford 
Dalrymple, Knt. and Bart. of High Mark, 
co. Wigton, Colonel of the 57th foot, and 
Governor of Blackness Castle, and a 
Member of the Consolidated Board of 
General Officers. 

On occasion of the death of the late 
Major-Gen. Sir John Pringle Dalrymple, 
Bart. we took occasion in our Magazine 
for last December, to notice the several 
branches of the family of Dalrymple, 
Viscounts and Earls of Stair, of which 
previously to Sir Jobn’s decease there 
were no less than five Baronets. 

Sir Hew Whiteford Dalrymple was 
great-grandson of the Hon. Sir Hew 
Dalrymple, third son of James first Vis- 
count Stair; and son of Capt. John Dal- 
rymple of the Inniskillen dragoons, 
(which regiment was commanded by his 
cousin Field-Marshal John 2d Earl of 
Stair), by Mary, eldest daughter of Alex- 
ander Ross, Esq. of Balkaile. That lady 
married secondly Sir James Adolphus 
Oughton, K.B. But Sir Hew derived 
his second name of Whiteford from his 
father’s first wife Jane, daughter of Sir 
John Whiteford, Bart. 

Sir Hew was appointed Ensign in the 
31st foot, 1763 ; Lieutenant 1766; Cap- 
tain 2d battalion royals, 1768; Major in 
the 77th, 1777; received the honour of 
knighthood May 5, 1779; Lieut.-Colonel 
in the 68th, 1781; Colonel by brevet, 
1790; and exchanged into the Ist regi- 
ment of guards. 

Sir Hew served the campaign of 1793 
in the grenadier battalion, and was pre- 
sent at the battle of Famars, the siege 
of Valenciennes, in the action at the 
investment of Dunkirk, and in every 
affair in which the battalion was em- 
ployed during that campaign. At its 
conclusion he returned to Eugland. He 
received the rank of Major-General 
Oct. 3, 1794, and in April, 1795, he was 
placed on the staff in the northern dis- 
trict. In March, 1796, he was appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of Guernsey ; and 
received the rank of Lieut.-General in 
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that island only, Nov. 10, 1799 ;—in the 
army, Jan. 1, 1801. 

In 1802, he resigned the Lieutenant- 
Government, and was placed on the staff 
in command of the northern district ; 
and in May, 1806, was removed to the 
staff of Gibraltar. In August, 1808, he 
was ordered to take the command of the 
army in Portugal; in consequence of 
which he sailed from Gibraltar, and joined 
the army in time to become responsible 
for the treaty by which the French army 
evacuated that country, which was, in 
all its essential provisions, recommended 
by his predecessor in command, Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley. 

Sir Hew was appointed to the Colo- 
nelcy of the 57th foot, April 27th, 1811. 
He was raised to the dignity of a Baronet 
by patent dated May 6, 1815. 

Sir Hew married May16, 1783, Frances, 
youngest daughter and coheir of Gen. 
Francis Leighton, great uncle to the late 
Gen. Sir Baldwin Leighton, Bart. By 
this lady he had two sons and tbree 
daughters: 1. Sir Adolphus-John Dal- 
rymple, who has succeeded to the Baro- 
netcy, and is Lieut.-Colonel in the army, 
and M.P, for the burghs of Haddington, 
&c.; he married in 1812, Anne, only 
sister to the present Sir Sandford Gra- 
ham, of Kirkstall, Bart. M.P. for Cum- 
berland; 2. Lt.-Col. Leighton-Cathcart 
Dalrymple, C.B. who died June 6, 1820; 
3. Charlotte-Elizabeth, married in 1816, 
to Capt. John Chambers White, R.N. ; 
4. Frances-Mary, married in 1811, to 
Lt.-Col. Edward Fanshawe, of the R. 
Engineers; and 5. Arabella-Boyd, who 
was married in 1810 to Capt. James- 


Richard Dacres, R.N. and died in 1828. 





Gen. Sir J.C. SHERBROOKE, G.C.B. 

Feb... At his house, Calverton, Notts. 
General Sir John Coape Sherbrooke, 
G.C.B. Colonel of the 33d foot. 

This officer was appointed a Captain 
in the army, 1783; Captain 33d foot, 
1784; Lieutenant-Colonel, 1794; Colo- 
nel, 1798; Major-General, 1811; and 
Colonel of the 33d, 1818. 

In 1809, he was appointed to the staff 
of the army in the Peninsula, and at the 
battle of Talavera he was second in 
command. His conduct in that situa- 
tion was noticed in the following man- 
ner, in the general orders of the Adju- 
tant-general at home, dated Aug. 18, 
1809: “The conduct of Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Sherbrooke has entitled him to the 
King’s marked approbation. His Ma- 
jesty has observed with satisfaction the 
manner in which he led on the troops 
to the charge with the bayonet, a spe- 
cies of combat which, on all occasions, 
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so well accords with the dauntless cha- 
racter of British soldiers.” 

Soon after this eulogium, the Lieute- 
nant-General was appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of Nova Scotia; and from 
thence he was removed at the beginning 
of 1816 to the government of Lower 
Canada. Previously to his return to 
England, in August, 1818, the citizens of 
Montreal, in a valedictory address, thus 
described the merits of his administra- 
tion: 

‘¢ Two years have hardly elapsed since 
we hailed, with the most flattering anti- 
cipations, your arrival amongst us; our 
hopes were proportionate to the un- 
feigned regret expressed by all classes in 
one of our sister colunies, at the period 
of your departure for Quebec. The 
heartfelt gratitude of Nova Scotia, be- 
came for Canada a pledge of what the 
inhabitants of this province had to ex- 
pect from the conduct and character of 
their new guvernor. Nor were we long 
without perceiving that our expecta- 
tions, bowever sanguine, must fall far 
short of the benefits which we were to 
experience under your administration, 

*¢ Superior to ail local prejudices, 
your first care was, to guard against the 
impressions of party. Individual opi- 
nions, often guided by partial, often 
vindictive and interested motives, were 
not allowed to interfere with your views 
for the general good. Affable and con- 
descending, yet carefully avoiding all 
hasty prepossessions, you soon convinced 
us that you were determined to judge 
for yourself, upon the unerring princi- 
ple of experience, and that justice and 
impartiality formed the basis of your 
administration, 

** Hence the easy access to your Ex- 
cellency, which has been afforded on 
every occasion requiring the exercise of 
your functions. Hence your ready com- 
pliance with every just request, and 
your anxiety to discharge the important 
duties of your situation; an anxiety 
which has only been equalled by the 
correctness and equity of your decisions, 
and by your respect for constitutional 
rights. 

‘To diffuse harmony and happiness 
amongst the inhabitants of this Pro- 
vince, to inspire them with the most un- 
limited confidence in the honour, the 
integrity, and talents of His Majesty’s 
representatives, have not been the only 
effects of your administration; you 
have studied our interest in every point 
of view with unceasing solicitude. A- 
mong the many objects which have 
attracted your attention, we have wit- 
nessed your efforts to develope the na- 
tural resources of the country. Agri- 


culture has received new vigour from 
your patronage, and the physical ad- 
vantages of the Province are at length 
in a state of improvement, from your 
attention to its internal communica- 
tions. But, independently of these con- 
siderations, your bumanity will ever en- 
title you to our grateful remembrance. 
Canadians will never forget the pater- 
nal solicitude with which you rescued 
from misery and famine the numerous 
inhabitants of a large district, who, by 
unforeseen accidents, had been deprived 
of the very means of existence. The 
legislature seconded your benevolent 
views. The people will repay your hu- 
manity with everlasting gratitude. 

** In a word, we have discovered, in 
every act of your administration, those 
principles which alone can produce the 
peace and happiness of this Province. 
We shall ever louk back to the short 
period during which we have possessed 
you, for a pattern of the conduct which 
we may expect from the best of Go- 
vernors, and for an example of those 
feelings which such a Governor may ex- 
pect from a grateful people.” 





ApMIRAL PREscoTtT. 

May 3. Aged 93, Isaac Prescott, Esq. 
Admiral of the Red, and the second Ad- 
miral in seniority in the British Navy. 

This officer commanded tbe Queen, 
of 98 guns, bearing the flag of Vice-Ad- 
miral Harland, in Keppel’s action with 
d’Orvilliers, in 1778. In 1781 he was 
stationed at Newfoundland, in the Mer- 
cury, of 28 guns. His gradations of na- 
val rank were as follow: —Post Captain 
1778, Rear-Admiral 1795, Vice-Admiral 
1799, and Admiral 1805. He married 
a daughter of the Rev. Richard Walter, 
who was Chaplain of the Centurion with 
Commodore Anson, during his voyage 
to the South Seas, and became the his- 
torian of that celebrated expedition. By 
this lady the Admiral had two sons; one 
an officer in the East India Company's 
service, who was drowned when return- 
ing to England, in 1806; and the sur- 
vivor, Captain Henry Prescott, C. B. 
(Post 1810) who married in 1815 Mary- 
Ann-Charlotte, eldest daughter of the 
late Admiral d’Auvergne, Prince de Bou- 
illon, and has several children. 





Lieut.-Cov. JAMES SMITH. 

Aprii6. At Cheltenham, Lieut.-Col. 
James Smith, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s Bombay Establishment. 

This officer was appointed a Cadet in 
1791 ; and, having proceeded to Bom- 
bay in the same year, was, in September, 
posted to the old 7th battalion, which 
he joined on the coast of Malabar. He 
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proceeded with the army under Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, from Cananore to 
Seringapatam, and partook in various 
services during the second campaign 
against Tippoo Sultaun. On the con- 
elusion of hostilities in 1792, the army 
retraced its steps to Cananore, was 
there broken up, and the 7th battalion 
proceeded to Calicut, which had become 
the head quarters of the newly ceded 
province of Malabar. 

In that quarter the subject of this no- 
tice was employed with his corps until 
1795; particularly in the pursuit and 
dispersion of the force under that active 
and enterprizing rebel, Oona Moota. In 
Sept. 1795, he was recalled to Bombay ; 
and about the same time succeeded to 
the Adjutantcy, in the duties of which 
post: he was engaged until the end of 
1798. 

In 1799 he was employed in the Mah- 
ratta country and Malabar, until after 
the capture of Seringapatam; when he 
assisted in obtaining possession of the 
forts and strongholds belonging to the 
late Tippoo Sultaun in Canara, a very 
trying service performed during the 
monsoon. 

In Dec. following, this officer pro- 
ceeded with his corps to Goa, to join the 
British troops at thatstation. In March 
1800 he was promoted, and removed, 
by a new regimental distribution, to be 
Captain, Lieutenant and Adjutant. of 
the first batt. 6th reg. In March 1801 
he was promoted to a company, and at 
the beginning of the following year se- 
lected to proceed, in command of 400 
men, on service to Kurree, with a field- 
' force placed under the command of Col. 
Walker, to act against the enterprizing 
chieftain, Mulhar Rao. At Cambay 
this force was joined by 1000 troops be- 
longing to the Guicawar at Baroola; and, 
arriving at its destination in March, 
found Mulbar Rao strongly entrenched 
and fortified at Kurree, with 30,000 
troops. On the 17th of that month the 
British engaged the enemy under the 
guns of his entrenched batteries; on 
which oceasion Capt. Smith lost the 
services of 158 men out of 600, having 
been previously joined by two compa- 
nies of fencibles, under Capt. Wilkinson. 
The British force, owing to its great 
exertions on that day in favour of the 
Guicawar dynasty, became so crippled, 
as to be under the necessity of retiring 
to a position immediately in the rear of 
the field of battle, where it entrenched 
itself, and awaited a reinforcement of 
4000 men, under Sir William Clarke: 
the arrival of that formidable corps put 
an end to the field operations in this 
quarter. 
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About this period Capt. Smith was 
compelled by severe illness to quit the 
army, and return to Surat, from whence 
he proceeded to Bombay after the rains, 
for the purpose of taking a furlough for 
three years to England; but, before the 
expiration of his time, the pressing de- 
mand for officers, in 1805, to meet the 
exigencies of the service under Lord 
Lake, induced Capt. Smith to hasten his 
return to India, and accordingly he em- 
barked on board the Sir,William Pulteney 
in July of the same year; by which 
means he was fortunate enough to join 
the Cape expedition, under Sir David 
Baird and Sir Home Popham ; and was 
present at the attack and capture of 
that place—a corps, in which he had a 
company, having been previously formed 
at St. Salvador, on the coast of Bengal, 
by order of Gen. Baird, composed of 
cadets and soldiers intended for the 
three presidencies of India. 

After the capture of the Cape, Capt. 
Smith proceeded on to Bombay, where 
he arrived in: May, 1896. Whilst at 
Bombay, he was selected to officiate as 
exercising officer of the Ist batt. 6th reg., 
its commanding officer being incapaci- 
tated from the loss of a leg. At the 
close of 1807, Capt. Smith joined with 
his corps the Goa force; and, during his 
stay at Goa, he succeeded, in 1808, to 
the junior Majority of the regiment, and 
was appointed to command the corps to 
which he belonged. At the latter end of 
1809 he was ordered to join the Poonah 
force, with which he remained on ser- 
vice till the end of 1810; his battalion 
was then ordered down to Bombay, and 
stationed there for two years, when Ma- 
jor Smith was again ordered to the Dec- 
can, and there continued till the middle 
of 1814, having been promoted in the 
interim to a Lieut.-Colonelcy. 

Lieut.-Col. Smith joined the 2nd batt. 
of his regiment at Baroda in April of the 
latter year, and with it marched, with 
the field force under Maj.-Gen. Sir 
George Holmes, to watch the motions 
of Scindia’s army on the banks of the 
Myhee ; he continued with this force till 
the middle of 1815, when extreme ill 
health compelled him to go to Bombay. 
At the end of that year he joined his 
battalion in Guzerat; and in April 1816, 
left Baroda to join the field force at Poo- 
nah, by the route of Bensder Ghaut, 
being the first corps that ever marched 
through that pass. From that period 
till the end of 1817, Lieut.-Col. Smith 
continued in the Deccan, participating 
in all the duties of that service, besides 
the occasional responsibility of arduous 
separate commands. Having suffered, 
throughout the latter period of a ser- 
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vice of twenty-seven years, a train 
of diseases that nearly proved fatal, he 
complied with the recommendation of 
his medical advisers, and returned to 
England in 1818. 





Major RENNELL, F.R.S. 

March 29. In his 88tb year, John 
Rennell, Esq. F.R.S. of London and Edin- 
burgh, Member of the Royal Institute of 
France, of the Imperial Academy of St. 
Petersburg, of the Royal Society of Got- 
tingen, and late Major of Engineers, 
and Surveyor-general of Bengal. 

Major Rennell was born at Chudleigh 
in Devonshire, and at the age of fifteen 
entered the naval service of his country. 
At the siege of Pondicherry he gave 
proof of enterprise and talent. Some 
sloops of war belonging to the enemy 
having mvored beyond the reach of our 
guns, in shallow water, he requested of 
his captain the use of a boat. This, as 
the night was far advanced, was at first 
refused, but ultimately granted. Ac- 
companied by only one sailor, Mr. Ren- 
nell accordingly departed, with what 
object in view no one was acquainted. 
After a brief interval he returned, with 
the assurance of having ascertained that, 
as the tide was unusually high, there 
was sufficient depth of water by which 
to reach the sloops of the enemy. This 
information was promptly acted upon, 
and the result was completely successful. 

At the age of twenty-four, Mr. Rennell, 
on the suggestion of a friend who pos- 
sessed considerable interest in the India 
House, left the navy, entered into the 
army, and was immediately sent upon 
active service to India as an officer of 
Engineers. There he distinguished him- 
self greatly, was favourably noticed by 
the government, and speedily promoted 
to a Majority, the highest rank he ever 
attained. It was about this period that 
he produced his first work, a Chart of 
the Bank and Current of Cape Lagullas. 
This publication, of great local interest 
and utility, gave to him the reputation of 
being one of the first geographers of the 
age. Hewassoon afterwards appointed 
to the laborious but lucrative office of 
Surveyor-general of Bengal. 

His next publications were his Ben- 
gal Atlas, and an Account of the Ganges 
and Burrampooter Rivers. The latter, 
which greatly advanced the reputation 
of its author, was inserted in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions. 

While in India Major Rennell married 
one of the daughters of Dr, Thackeray, 
many years head-master of Harrow- 
schoo]. Soon after his marriage he 
returned to England, where he was re- 
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ceived with great distinction, and his 
acquaintance courted by the most emi- 
nent men of the day. He was elected, 
by acclamation as it were, a member of 
the Royal Society, From this period he 
maintained an extensive correspondence 
with many of the most learned men of 
Europe. Amongst his intimate friends 
were Dr. Horsley, Bishop of St. Asaph, 
Dr. Vincent, Dean of Westminster, and 
Sir William Jones, It was the publication 
of his memoir of a Map of Hindostan, 
immediately after his return to England, 
which introduced him to the friendship 
of the two former. At a subsequent 
period he materially assisted Dr. Vincent 
in his Commentary on Arrian’s Voyage 
of Nearchus, With characteristic ar- 
dour be also aided Sir William Jones in 
his Oriental Collections, and many of 
the best articles in the Asiatic Re- 
searches and Register were from his 
pen. A brief passage from one of these 
is important in itself, and at the same 
time indicates the character of the au- 
thor’s belief as a Christian :—* With 
regard to the conformity between some 
of the Christian and Indian doctrines, I 
have no hesitation to assert that all exa- 
mination into Indian history and anti- 
quities most strongly confirms the Mo- 
saic and Scriptural account.” This prin- 
ciple of belief probably operated with 
his political feelings in causing him to 
decline the acceptance of an invitation 
to become a member of the French Na- 
tional Institute. 

In 1798 Major Rennell assisted Mr. 
Park in the arrangement of his African 
Travels; and, tracing the route of that 
gentleman through each day’s journey, 
and comparing his observations with 
those of other travellers and gevgra- 
phers, he illustrated the work by a most 
accurate and able map. 

The Major’s next great performance 
—his greatest indeed —was his Geo- 
graphical System of Herodotus, 1800; a 
production the learning of which was 
equalled only by its utility. Another 
work of extraordinary research, curiosity, 
and interest, was his ‘‘ Observations on 
the Topography of the Plain of Troy.” 

Major Rennell had several children by 
his lady. Universally respected and be- 
loved, he terminated a long and useful 
life, after many weeks of severe suffering, 
occasioned by the accidental fracture of 
his thigh. His remains were deposited 
in Westminster Abbey. The unosten- 
tatious tone’ of the funeral was well 
suited to the unassuming disposition of 
this celebrated man; yet it may be safely 
said that, rich as that venerable ceme- 
tery is in heroes and philosophers, there 
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are few of them on whom that honour 
has been more justly conferred. 

Belonging to the corps of Engineers, 
during the sanguinary wars which led to 
the final conquest of the peninsula of 
India, his spirit of enterprise was con- 
spicuous on many occasions, and his 
known skill and ever-varying resources 
were well appreciated by the great Lord 
Clive; but the desperate wounds he re- 
ceived fortunately compelled him to re- 
turn to England, where he gave the 
whole energy of his mind to literary 
pursuits. Germany could boast of Clu- 
verius and Cellarius, and France of ber 
D’Anville, but no eminent geographer 
had yet adorned this country. Rennell 
amply redeemed us from that reproach. 
To the industry of the former, and to 
the acuteness of the latter, he added 
a sagacity which reconciled the most 
discordant passages of history; a per- 
severance which ransacked every source 
of information; and a_ professional 
tact, which, in analysing the military 
movements of the ancients, not only 
facilitated his researches, but stamped 
his decisions with general conviction 
of their accuracy. But there was 
still another quality which more pecu- 
liarly marked bis writings, and which 
cannot be too much held up for imi- 
tation, —the ingenuous candour with 
which he states the difficulties he could 
not vanquish, or acknowledges the 
happy conjectures of others. Those who 
have studied his Geography of Hero- 
dotus, and followed under his guidance 
the retreat of the ten thousand, will 
have felt how much this quality aug- 
ments the value of his reasonings ; and 
they will confess that, in exciting them 
to use their own judgment, he doubly 
contributes to theirinformation. In all 
his discussions his sole object was the 
establishment of truth, and not the tri- 
umph of victory. Another characteristic 
of this amiable philosopher was the ge- 
nerous facility with which he imparted 
his stores of learning in conversation. A 
memory remarkably tenacious, and so 
well arranged, as to be equally ready for 
the reception or for the distribution of 
knowledge, made him a depository of 
facts to which few ever applied in vain: 
adapting himself to the level of all who 
consulted him, he had the happy art of 
correcting their errors without hurting 
their feelings, and of leading them to 
truth without convicting them of igno- 
rance. 

The estate of Major Rennell has been 
administered to by his daughter Mrs, 
Tremayne Rodd, and his property sworn 
under 70,0007. 


Ricuarp CuHenevix, Eso. F.R.S. 

April 5. At Paris, Richard Chenevix, 
Esq. F.R.S. M.R.I.A. and of many of 
the learned societies of Europe. 

The family of Chenevix was driven to 
this country on the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and was established in 
Ireland by the Right Rev. Richard Che- 
nevix, who died in 1779, after having 
held for thirty-four years the united 
bishopric of Waterford and Lismore. 
(See some anecdotes of him, taken prin- 
cipally from Dr. Maty’s Memoirs of Lord 
Chesterfield, in our vol. XLIx. pp. 471, 
498.) 

Colonel Chenevix, brother to the Bi- 
shop, died in 1758. We presume a se- 
cond Colonel Chenevix, of the Artillery, 
who was the father of the subject of this 
notice, was a son of the former. His 
only daughter was married in 1792 to 
Hugh Tuite, Ecq. and was mother of the 
present Hugh Morgan Tuite, Esq. one 
of the Knights in Parliament for the 
county of Westmeath, 

Possessing great versatility of talent, 
and great variety of information, Mr. 
Chenevix distinguished himself in diffe- 
rent parts of pelite literature. It was 
in chemistry, however, that he attained 
the greatest celebrity; bis name justly 
ranking as one of the highest among 
those who have cultivated the analy- 
tical branches of that science. 

Mr. Chenevix was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society in 1801 ; and in that 
and the few next following years made 
several communications to that learned 
body. The following appear in the 
Philosophical Transactions : — Observa- 
tions and Experiments upon Oxygenized 
Muriatie Acid; and upon some combi- 
nations of the Muziatic Acid in its three 
states, 1802.—Analvsis of Corundun, and 
of some of the substances that accom- 
pany it.—Analysis of the Arseniates of 
Copper and of Iron; likewise of the 
red octaedral Copper Ore of Cornwall, 
1801.—Observations and Experiments 
on Dr. James’s Powder, with a method 
of preparing, in the humid way, a si- 
milar substance.—Observations on the 
chemical nature of the Humours of the 
Eye, 1203.—Enquiries concerning the 
nature of a metallic substance lately 
sold in London as a new metal, under 
the title of Palladium.—On the action 
of Platina and Mercury upon each other. 

To Nicholson’s Journal he centri- 
buted:—Analysis of a new variety of 
Lead Ore, 180).—Analysis of Manacha- 
nite, from Botany Bay.—Experiments 
to determine the quantity of Sulphur 
contained in Sulphuric Acid, 1802.—Re- 
searches on Acetic Acid, and some 
Acetates, 1810. 
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Mr. Chenevix’s first distinct publica- 
tion was, “Remarks upon Chemical 
Nomenclature, according to the prin- 
ciples of the French Neologists,” 1802, 
12mo. He was resident in Paris in 1808, 
when he published in French, in the 
65th volume of the Annales de Chimie, 
* Observations on the Mineralogical 
Systems,” containing a vigorous attack 
on that of the celebrated Werner, and a 
truly philosophical defence of the rival 
system of Haity. They were translated 
into English ** by a member of the Geo- 
logical Society; and, Mr. Chenevix hav- 
ing bimself revised the translation, and 
added some ** Remarks on D’Abuisson’s 
Reply to the Observations,” were re- 
published in London, in 8vo. 1811. 

In the following year Mr. Chenevix 
appeared in a much lighter department 
of authorship: ‘The Mantuan Rivals, 
a Comedy ; and Henry the Seventh, an 
Historical Tragedy,” are written in the 
spirit of the dramatic authors of the 
Elizabethan age. 

A posthumous work, in two volumes 
octavo, is now announced, It is en- 
titled “An Essay upon Nationai Cha- 
racter, being an Enquiry into some of 
the principal Causes which contribute 
to form or modify the Characters of 
Nations in the State of Civilization. 
The heads of its contents are:—1l. Ge- 
neral Considerations on the Study of 
National Character.—2. On Pride and 
Vanity.—3. On the Pride and Vanity of 
Nations.—4. On Social Improvement.— 
5. On Religion. —6. On Morality.—7. 
On Government.—8. On Intellect.—9. 
On {ndustry.—10. On the Military Arts. 
—11. On Social Habits.—12. On Pa- 
triotism.—13. On the Mutability of Na- 
tional Character.” 

Mr, Chenevix was married June 4, 
1812, to the Countess of Ronault, but 
we believe had no family. Much of his 
time and fortune was devoted to literary 
and scientific pursuits; and, in an ex- 
tensive circle of private friends, he was 
eminently esteemed and beloved. 





WicwtaM Lister, M.D. 

The following sketch of the professi- 
onal character of the late William Lister, 
M.D. formerly physician to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, (whose death has been noticed 
in p. 281,) has been communicated by 
an intimate friend of the deceased, 

This estimable physician, who main- 
tained a deservedly high reputation in 
this metropolis for nearly balf a century, 
possessed an acute and vigorous under- 
standing,which had early received the cul- 
ture of aliberal and extended education. 
His deep and solid attainments, both in 
philosophy and in the classics, formed an 
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admirable basis for studies more directly 
of a professional nature. These he after- 
wards pursued in the University of Edin- 
burgh, with such persevering ardour and 
success as tO acquire a high character 
for his knowledge of medicine and the 
collateral sciences. He took an exten- 
sive range in study, and always conti- 
nued to retain an attachment to general 
science ; and it is worthy of remark that, 
to the very last, he continued to keep 
pace with the improvements of the day, 
and, evenin chemistry, to make himself 
intimately acquainted with the rapid 
progress of discovery. So great a love 
also did he cherish for classical litera- 
ture, that, until within a short time of 
his death, he was accustomed, in the 
intervals of professional duty, to which 
he conscientiously devoted a large por- 
tion of his time and energy, to recreate 
himself with the poets and historians of 
Greece and Rome. Nor did he discover 
any diminution of interest in the science 
of mind, on which he continued to read 
with the same deep attention and eager 
spirit of inquiry which had characterized 
the investigations of his early collegiate 
life. Notwithstanding, however, this 
steady attachment to general science and 
literature, in which bis acquirements 
were not less extensive than profound, 
Dr. Lister constantly made his profession 
the principal object of attention. Few 
individuals, perhaps, have possessed a 
constitution of mind better adapted for 


the prosecution of medical inquiry. An 


acute perception and great power of 
attention were united with a sound and 
discriminating judgment, by which he 
was enabled to view a subject in all its 
bearings, carefully separating what was 
essential from that which was merely 
accidental and adventitious, and gene- 
rally deducing from the whole a correct 
and logical conclusion. So thoroughly 
and patiently, indeed, did this indefati- 
gable physician investigate the more 
obscure forms of disease, as seldom to 
have occasion to amend his opinion or 
retrace his steps. Like his intimate 
friends, Dr. Baillie and Mr. Cline, he 
was accustomed to express his views of 
a case ina few, clear, forcible words, 
and in a manner simple and unadorned, 
yet calculated to impress the hearer with 
a conviction of the value and correctness 
of the opinion. 

Dr. Lister’s practice exactly corre- 
sponded with the clearness and decision 
of his mind, evincing an equal degree of 
simplicity and of energy; and thus en- 
abling him to ascertain, with consider- 
able accuracy, the progress of the disease 
and the effects of the remedies. 

Nor would it be proper to omit a 
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special reference to those sterling moral 
qualities, which were not less conspi- 
cuous and influential than bis intellec- 
tual endowments. Uncompromising inte- 
grity and genuine disinterestedness were 
strikingly observable in his whole cha- 
racter. The welfare of his patients and 
friends, rather than bis own individual 
interest, appeared to be the predomi- 
nating principle of action. He had a 
just conception of what belonged to the 
character of a physician, and always 
maintained, by example as well as by 
precept, the dignity and value of his 
honourable profession. 

With such principles and such con- 
duct, it is not surprising that Dr. Lister 
should have inspired, in the minds of 
those who had the privilege of his 
friendship, a high degree of respect and 
attachment; although, from a rooted 
aversion to every thing like pretension 
and display, his manner may have ap- 
peared to strangers covl and unattrac- 
tive. Those, however, who knew him 
intimately bad abundant proofs of the 
tenderness and depth of his feelings. 

Witb a mind so well stored and dis- 
ciplined, and with opportunities and 
habits of observation so favourable to 
research, it is to be regretted that Dr. 
Lister should have written comparatively 
little. The specimens of biography given 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for No- 
vember 1817, and October 1823, con- 
taining short memorials of two of his 
most beloved and intimate associates, 
viz. Dr. Wells and Dr. Baillie, suffici- 
ently prove how admirably he was qua- 
lified for literary undertakings. 

But to the most able and diligent, as 
well as to others, ‘there is atime to 
die.” Dr. Lister contemplated that im- 
portant change with remarkable com- 
posure. During the last thirty years of 
his life, indeed, he had suffered repeated 
attacks of angina pectoris, and had a 
constant persuasion of being himself the 
subject of organic disease about the 
heart. Of this settled and deliberate 
conviction he could not divest his mind, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of 
his brethren, especially of his intimate 
friend Dr. Wells, who laboured to per- 
suade him he was merely bypochondri- 
acal: yet the post mortem appearances 
decisively prove that Dr. Lister’s usual 
judgment did not forsake him even in 
the consideration of his own individual 
case. 

Among the papers examined after his 
death, a memorandum was found dated 
December 20th, 1221, in which he de- 
tails the principal symptoms of his com- 
plaint, and his opinion of their nature, 
concluding with the following direction : 


*¢ To ascertain the truth of the above 
conjecture, and to recommend the prac- 
tise of post mortem examinations by an 
example in my own person, I desire that 
my excellent friend Mr. J. H. Green, 
may be requested to make a complete 
examination of me as soun after my death 
as he thinks desirable, and to furnish 
my son Nathaniel* with a statement of 
all he observes,’”’ In accordance with 
this request an accurate inspection was 
made by Mr. Professor Green, which re- 
markably confirmed the opinion which 
the deceased had entertained of the na- 
ture of his disease. 

Notwithstanding occasional paroxysms 
of agonizing pain, Dr. Lister steadily 
pursued his usual avocations, and actu- 
ally visited his patients until the day 
preceding his death. He had suffered, 
however, exceedingly during the severe 
weather of January last, both from dif- 
ficulty of breathing and general unea- 
siness about his chest. Towards the even- 
ing of Tuesday, February 2d, symptoms 
of effusion more distinctly appeared ; 
and on the morning of Wednesday, sur- 
rounded by his numerous and affectionate 
family, and in the full possession of his 
mind, this venerable man_ gradually 
ceased to breathe. T. H.B. 





Rosert Hamitton, M.D. 

May 29. At Ipswich, in his 82nd year, 
Robert Hamilton, M.D. 

The Doctor was descended from a Scot- 
tish family of great respectability; but was 
born at Coleraine, in Ireland, in 1748. He 
was educated for the medical profession at the 
University of Edinburgh, where he obtained 
the degree of M.D. In 1780, he entered 
the army as a regimental surgeon; in 
which capacity he continued until 1784, 
when he settled at Ipswich as a physician. 
He there soon acquired the public con- 
fidence, as well as a considerable share 
of respectable practice. | Unfortunately, 
however, whilst reaping the fruit of his 
professional labours, he was seized with a 
complaint in the optic nerve, occasioned 
by a rheumatic affection, which terminated 
on the 31st of March, 1795, in total blind- 
ness; from which dreadful affliction he 
never recovered. He was for many years a 
member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
and of the Medical Society in London; as 
well as of the Royal Medical and Physical 
Societies in Edinburgh. 

Dr. Hamilton’s acquirements were con- 
siderable, and eminently qualified him for 





* Then a student in medicine, now 
M.D., and exercising bis profession in 
London ; having lately, too, been una- 
nimously elected to succeed his father as 
Physician to the Orphan Working School. 
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the profession which he exercised; as his 
perception was quick, his judgment sound, 
and his industry unwearied. He was a warm 
advocate for civil and religious liberty, and 
zealous in his exertions for the abolition 
of that impious commerce, the trade and 
traffic in man. 

The Doctor was the author of the follow- 
ing professional works, viz. ‘* Remarks on 
the means of obviating the fatal effects of 
the Bite of a Mad Dog, or other Rabid 
Animals; with observations on the method 
of Cure when Hydrophobia occurs, aud the 
Opinions relative to the Worming of Dogs 
refuted ; illustrated by Examples,” Ipswich, 
1785, 8vo. An enlarged edition of this 
work was printed in London in 1798, in two 
volumes, 8vo. ‘¢The Duties of a Regi- 
mental Surgeon considered; with Observa- 
tions on his general Qualifications, and 
Hints relative to a more respectable prac- 
tice, and better regulations in that depart- 
ment; wherein are interspersed many Me- 
dical Anecdotes, and Subjects discussed 
equally interesting to every Practitioner :” 
London, 1788, 2 vols..8vo. A second 
edition of this work appeared in 1794. 
*¢ Thoughts on establishing a Fund for Sick 
Soldiers and their Wives,” 8vo., a most 
benevolent effort; ‘ Practical Hints on 
Opium, considered as a Poison,” Ipswich, 
1791, 8vo.; ‘* Rules for Recovering Persons 
recently Drowned,” London, 1795, 8vo. 
In 1800, he issued proposals for publishing 
by subscription, ‘‘ A History of Health, 
Longevity, and Population, with the Dura- 
tion and Value of Life in the County of 
Suffolk, deduced from Baptismal and Obi- 
tuary Tables, formed from Parish Registers ; 
or, Medico-CEconomical Researches, com- 
ptehending the Ages of Deceased Persons to 
the end of the year 1800, noting the Mor- 
tality of Children under five years, with 
some inguiry into the causes ; Observations 
on the Influence of the Soil and Air on 
Living Bodies; on the Structure of Cot- 
tages and Buildings erected for the Poor; 
the whole affording an interesting Delinea- 
tion of the State of Society in this rich, fer- 
tile, and agricultural County.” It is much 
to be regretted, that this work was never 
published, as it would lave proved highly 
acceptable to the medical student, as well 
as to the political economist, J.F. 





Joseru Hayes, Eso. 


Jan. 5. In Upper Charles-st. Fitzroy-sq. 
aged 60, Joseph Hayes, Esq. surgeon. 

Mr. Hayes was born at Barton in Lin- 
colnshire, Nov. 7th, 1769, and received his 
education in that neighbourhood. At school 
he was distinguished by more than common 
intelligence, and in due time was placed 
with r. Benton, a respectable surgeon of 
his native town, with whom he served a re- 
gular apprenticeship to their mutual satis- 


faction. He then repaired to London, and 
entered as a student of Guy’s Hospital. 

At that period medical education was much 
less comprehensively cultivated than at the 
present time; many students, after their ap- 
prenticeship, not devoting more than a single 
season to the attendance upon lectures, &c. 
before they entered upon the actual duties 
of practice. Mr. H. however, subscribed as 
a perpetual pupil to the various Professors, 
and vigorously pursued his professional stu- 
dies for three successive years, 1790, 1791; 
and 1792. He soon afterwards commenced 
business, with scarcely any connections, in 
Loudon, and in fact with little to rely upon 
but his knowledge of a profession to which 
he was warmly attached, and an active in- 
dustry which no difficulties could paralyse. 
With natural philosophy, and other branches 
of science, which expand the mind whilst 
they lend a collateral aic to the medical 
practitioner, he was thoroughly acquainted ; 
and shortly after entering upon his profes- 
sional career, he delivered several courses 
of lectures on electricity, for which he pos- 
sessed an extensive and powerful apparatus. 
These lectures were attended by many scien- 
tific characters, and laid the foundation of 
some lasting and valuable friendships. His 
success in life was steadily progressive ; and 
may afford encouragement to younger mem- 
bers entering upon the same path, by shew. 
ing that, although large fortunes are not to 
be obtained by the honourable exercise of 
a profession, ‘* whose humble glory is to do 
good,” yet that diligent and upright conduct 
will rarely fail to secure respect and com- 
petence. 

His unceasing desire of professional know- 
ledge induced him to the latest period of his 
life to attend lectures, and carefully peruse 
every work of merit as it appeared, His 
consequent attainments, aided by a sound 
judgment and general liberality of opinion, 

laced him very high in the estimation of 
fis medical brethren, by many of whom he 
was considered one who might be pointed 
out as a model of the highly cultivated and 
honourable general practitioner. Of this a 
strong proof was given in his being, during 
successive years, elected President of the 
‘¢ Associated Apothecaries and Surgeon- 
Apothecaries of England and Wales,” a 
situation in which his conduct merited and 
received the most cordial approbation. 

He was also an active member aad zea- 
lous promoter of a Medical Benevolent In- 
stitution, which, among its objects, con- 
templated a provision for the infirmities of 
necessitous old age, but which it is to be 
regretted no longer exists. 

At his death, he held the office of Trea- 
surer to the Physiological Society. He 
was also a member of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, &c, and frequently 
assisted in the deliberation of its Commit- 
tees, While actively engaged in the various 
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duties which devolved upon him in his pro- 
fessional capacity, his natural taste and 
enlarged understanding led him to cultivate 
an acquaintance with polite literature and 
the fine arts. In the latter his extensive and 
valuable collection of engravings &c. and a 
few but choice paintings, displayed at once 
his taste and his judgment. His cabinet of 
minerals and of coins evinced his fondness 
for those branches of science. Well read 
in English literature, few could boast a more 
intimate knowledge of the standard works of 
our language, while scarcely a modern pub- 
lication of merit escaped his notice. This 
rendered his conversation cheering, instruc- 
tive, and delightful, whether it turned upon 
the hackneyed topics of the day, or the 
lights afforded by liews or philosophy for 
ameliorating the condition of mankind. The 
productions of his pen were numerous, but 
they are scattered among the various friends 
for whom they were written, or to whom 
they were addressed. Some papers appeared 
in a volume of Transactions of the So- 
eiety of which he was president: in con- 
junction with two other highly talented in- 
dividuals, he edited that volume. Of the 
three through whom it was given to the 
world, one alone (Mr, Alcock) survives, at 
once an ornament to his profession, and a 
general benefactor to mankind, by his zea- 
Jous and unwearied endeavours to improve 
the education, increase the knowledge, and 
enlarge the views of those upon whose skill 
and integrity the health and safety of the 
community so materially depend. With a 
fondness and taste for the poetry of others, 
Mr. Hayes had himself paid no unsuccessful 
court to the Muse, specimens of which may 
appear on a future occasion. 

As a man, his virtues were daily experi- 
enced, without the slightest approach to 
ostentation. He was frugal in his habits, 
particularly as regarded the gratifications of 
the table, believing that a power of enjoying 
the simplest fare was a great source of inde- 
pendence, should fortune ever render retire- 
ment upon limited means desirable or com- 
pulsory. He used often to indulge in cal- 
culating for how small an annual sum a 
person accustomed to mental exertions and 
frugal habits might enjoy the luxury of a 
tranquil mind, aided by books, and the so- 
ciety of a few friends. Another favourite 
object of his consideration was, how a me- 
dical man, at that advanced period of life 
incompatible with much exertion, might 
still render himself useful to the community, 
and at the same time provide for his own 
subsistence. In politics, he was an ardent 
admirer of the talents and principles of Mr. 
Fox, and, as a member of the Whig Club, 
regularly attended its meetings, during the 
life of that distinguished statesman. In the 
duties of private life, as the husband, the 
father, the friend, and the benefactor of 
the afflicted, both by his skill and his purse, 
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his conduct was truly exemplary. In person 
he was robust, and, in his latter years, rather 
corpulent, but possessing great activity. He 
died after an illness which had confined him 
only between two and three days. The im- 
mediate cause of his death was a rupture of 
the heart, a disease of very unusual occur- 
rence, and which, it is said, terminated the 
existence of George the Second. 


G. R. Cross, Esa. 

May 24. In Montagu-st. Russell-sq , 
aged 45, George Robert Cross, Esq. M.A. 
Barrister at Law, and Counsel to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 

He was educated at the grammar-school in 
Bath, and under private tuition; from thence 
he removed to Brazenoze College, Oxford, 
where by good scholarship in general, as 
well as by a peculiarly happy talent in the 
construction of the more difficult Greek 
authors, he obtained the appellation of 
Aristophanes Cross, whilst by his -gentle- 
manly demeanour he secured the attachment 
of many distinguished members of that so- 
ciety, whose friendship and regards he re- 
tained through life. He attained the degree 
of M.A..in 1810. Entering at Livcoln’s 
Inn he became a pupil of Lord Tenterden ; 
and after practising some time as a special 
pleader, he attended the Oxford Circuit. His 
success, as a junior barrister, was unpre- 
cedented. He was elected counsel to the 
University, and obtained such other ap- 
pointments which form the usual steps to 
subsequent advancement; when he was at- 
tacked by a painful malady, aggravated, if 
not occasioned, by too close an attention to 
his profession, and which gradually and 
latterly altogether withdrew him from his 
public duties. He had for some time partly 
resided at Clifton, near Bristol. 

To an accurate knowledge of the law Mr. 
Cross united a taste for general information. 
Theology was also his favourite study. Re- 
garding it in its evidences as a standard of 
faith, he considered the Christian Religion 
as a system beyond the reach of the human 
intellect to have devised; and having con- 
formed himself to its precepts, as a rule 
of life and manners, he fortified and con- 
soled his mind during hours of protracted 
suffering with the divine maxims of that 
Heavenly Wisdom in which the best lawyers 
are generally proficients, and of which he 
now experiences the truth and blessedness, 


WituiaM Grimatot, Eso. 

May 27. In Upper Ebury Street, Chel- 
sea, in his 79th year, William Grimaldi, 
Esq. formerly of Albemarle Street. 

He was a descendant of Cardinal Jerome 
Grimaldi, of Genoa (so created by Clement 
VII. in 1527, after the death of his wife), 
and the grandson of Alexander Grimaldi, a 
Genoese nobleman who settled in England 
shortly after the bombardment and de- 
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struction of Genoa by Louis XIV. in 1684, 
and who died in London in 1732. A print 
of him is mentioned in Gulston’s Catalogue. 
His grandmother was Miss Dorcas Ander- 
son, one of the granddaughters and co- 
heiresses of Sir Francis Anderson, Knight, 
of Bradley Hall, Durham, and member for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, a loyal cavalier. His 
father, Alexander Grimaldi, was born in 
England in 1724, and died in London in 
1800, having married Miss Esther Barton 
of Gloucester, cousin to the present Dr. 
Barton, Dean of Bocking. 

Mr. Grimaldi early showed great inclina- 
tion for drawing, and was in consequence 
placed to study under Worlidge, a chief 
artist of the day. From 1777 to 1783, he 
resided in Paris, where he became intimate, 
through his friend Abbé Clovet, the King’s 
Almoner, with a very high class of society, 
to which his own unaffectedly polished 
manners, amiable disposition, and invariable 
cheerfulness, rendered him so acceptable 
that he received offers of much advantage 
on condition of embracing the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, which his father had relin- 
quished; but these offers he declined. He 
settled in England shortly after his mar- 
riage, and having been subsequently intro- 
duced to King George the Third, he en- 
joyed thenceforth the patronage not only 
of that good Sovereign, but of his son, 
our present beloved Monarch, George the 
Fourth, who, without solicitation, appoint- 
ed him one of his painters extraordinary ; 
and the cabinets of both their Majesties, of 
the royal family, and of a very great propor- 
tion of the nobility of the kingdom, are en- 
riched with his beautiful enamel and water- 
colour portraits in miniature, some few of 
which have been engraved. 

Mr. Grimaldi was hereditarily entitled to 
the dignity of a Marquis of Genoa, by vir- 
tue of a grant of the Emperor Charles V. 
in 1528, but which title he never used. By 
the limitations of foreign nobility, it de- 
scends to both his sons. His family have 
been for many centuries sovereign princes of 
Monaco; and they take precedence in 
France, as the third foreign princely house 
in that kingdom. In Genoa (their proper 
soil) they were consuls or chiefs of the re- 
public in 1160, and have been nobles ever 
since, 

Mr. Grimaldi was born in Middlesex, 
and he married at Maidstone, in 1783, 
Frances, only surviving child of Lewis Bar- 
ker, Esq., of Rochester, and niece of Mary 
Lady Stirling, of Glorat, and by her, who 
died in June 1813 (see our vol. LxXxxiIl. 
i. p. 597), left three children, 1. Louisa- 
Frances, wife of the Rev. John Edmeads, 
Rector of St. Mary’s, Cricklade; 2. Wil- 
liam, unmarried; and 3. Stacey, F.S.A., 
who has issue. 

He was interred with his family in the 
City Burial Ground. 
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Mrs. H. Bownter. 

Feb. 25. At Bath, aged 76, Mrs. H. 
Bowdler. 

This lady was sister to the late Thomas 
Bowdler, Esq. F.R.S. and S.A. the editor of 
the ‘‘ Family Shakspeare ;” and daughter of 
Thomas Bowdler, sq. by Elizabeth Stuart, 
second daughter and coheiress of Sir John 
Cotton, the fifth and last Baronet of Co- 
nington in Huntingdonshire, and great- 
grandson of the founder of the Cottonian 
library. Mrs. Bowdler was the author of 
‘*¢ Practical Observations on the Revelation 
of St. John, written in the year 1775, by 
the late Mrs. Bowdler,” and published in 
1800 (see our vol, Lxx. pp. 749— 755). 

Her daughter, the lady now deceased, was 
the authoress of ‘¢ Poems and Essays,” pub- 
lished at Bath in 1786, in two vols. 12mo. ; 
and of some ‘‘ Sermons on the Doctrines 
and Duties of Christianity,” of which it is 
related, that Bishop Porteus was so pleased 
with them, that, under the idea of their 
having been written by a clergyman, he 
offered, through the publisher, to confer a 
living upon the author. 

Mrs. Bowdler also edited in 1810, and 
through several editions, ‘* Fragments in 
Prose and Verse, by the late Miss Elizabeth 
Smith.” As with her late benevolent bro- 
ther, the profits of her publications were 
generally devoted to charitable purposes. 





Arcupeacon Pert. 

Feb.4. At Christ Church, Oxford, aged 
74, the Rev. Phineas Pett, D.D. Archdea- 
con of Oxford, Canon and Treasurer of 
Christ Church, a Prebendary of Salisbury, 
Rector of Newington in Oxfordshire, and of 
Chilbolton in Hampshire. 

The family of Pett was, for several gene- 
rations, engaged in the superintendance of 
the royal dockyards, having been raised to 
eminence in that employment by Phineas 
Pett, who was shipwright to King James 
the First, and from whose autobiographical 
diary some interesting extracts are given in 
the twelfth volume of the Archeologia, and 
several others are interspersed in Nichols’s 
*+ Progresses of King James I.” 

From this honest shipwright Dr. Pett 
derived his descent and his name; his father 
resided at Maidstone. He was educated at 
Westminster, where he was admitted King’s 
scholar in 1770, and elected to Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1774.* He proceeded 





* The scholars elected to Christ Church 
in 1774 were five: the Hon. Percy Charles 
Wyndham; Muiton Lambarde, (of Seven- 
oaks, Esq.); Thomas Andrew Strange, 
(sometime Chief Justice of Madras, and 
knighted); Phineas Pett; and William 
Frederick Browne, (now D.D. and Preben- 
dary of Wells). All these, after the lapse 
of fifty-five years, were living until the 
death of Archdeacon Pett. 
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M.A. 1781, B.D. 1791, D.D. 1797; 
and served the University office of Proctor, 
together with Dr. Routh, the present Pre- 
sident of Magdalen College, in 1785. 

At the close of 1788 he was — 
one of the Whitehall preachers. In 1789, 
being then Chaplain to Dr. Smallwell, 
Bishop of Oxford, he was collated by that 
prelate to the vicarage of Orton on the Hill, 
in Leicestershire; but exchanged in the 
same year for that of Cropredy, in Oxford- 
shire, which is in the same patronage. In 
1795 he was presented by his college to the 
rectory of Wentnor,.in Shropshire; and in 
the same year was collated by the then Dr. 
North, Bishop of Winchester, to the rec- 
tory of Chilbolton, in Hampshire, which he 
retained until his death, In 1796 Bishop 
Smallwell appointed him Chancellor of the 
diocese of Oxford, and in the following year 
Archdeacon. In 1801, he was collated by 
Bishop Fisher to the prebend of Grimston 
and Yetminster in the church of Salisbury ; 
and in 1802, by Archbishop Moore, to the 
rectory of Newington, in Oxfordshire. 

In 1801, Dr. Pett. was elected Master of 
St. Mary Hall, which office he resigned in 
1815, when he was appointed a Canon of 
Christ Church. 

Dr. Pett was tutor to the late statesman, 

Mr. Canning. On the death of Bishop 
Goodeuough, in 1827, his Majesty wrote 
an autograph letter to Lord Goderich, in 
which he stated, that as he knew it was the 
intention of the late Premier to appoint his 
tutor, Dr. Pett, to the first vacant Bishop- 
rick, if Lord Gederich saw no objection to 
it, the death of the Bishop of Carlisle would 
supply the opportunity. The offer was in 
consequence made; but Dr. Pett, without 
hesitation, declined it, being perfectly con- 
tent with that station in the church he 
already so honourably filled. From the de- 
cided manner in which he had expressed 
himself, the Doctor expected the affair 
would have at once been set to rest; three 
weeks afterwards, however, his Majesty 
ordered the offer to be repeated, observing, 
«¢ That no steps had been taken till the 
Doctor had had time to reconsider his re- 
fusal, and that the bishoprick was still at his 
service.” Dr, Pett, however, although en- 
tertaining the most grateful sense of His 
Majesty’s liberality and condescension, per- 
sisted in his first resolve, and the See passed 
into the possession of Dr. Percy. We know 
not which part of this transaction is the 
most rare—the second offer or the second 
refusal. 
- Dr. Pett passed a long and useful life, 
excepting one short interval, within the pre- 
cincts of the University of Oxford, beloved 
for the benevolence of his disposition, ad- 
mired for his taste, wit, and scholarship, and 
respected for his integrity. 


Osituary.— Archdeacon Pett.—Rev. Joseph Cassan. 
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Rev. Joseru Cassan. 


May 8. At his house at Stradbally, 
Queen’s County, aged 88, the Rev. Joseph 
Cassan, Rector of Timmogue and Vicar of 
Tullaraoy and Fosse in the same county, and 
Chaplain to the late Earl of Roden. 

He was born Feb. 19, 1742, and was the 
last surviving issue of Matthew Cassan, of 
Navestock, Essex, and of Sheffield, Queen’s 
County, Esq. (properties to which he suc- 
ceeded as only son and heir of Stephen Cas- 
san, M.D. a French physician, born 1659, 
who married in 1692 the heiress of Joseph 
Sheffield of those places, Esq.*) by his se- 
cond wife, Christiana, daughter of John 
Waish of the island of Jamaica, Esq.; the 
other issue being John Cassan, who died 
Captain in the 56th regiment in 1804, and 
Christiana Cassan, born March 12, 1743, 
who died Oct. 1814, the wife of James Price, 
of Westfield, Queen’s County, Esq., by whom 
she had, among other issue, Edward Price, 
Archdeacon of Killaloe, who married Ri- 
charda, daughter of Richard Annesley, Esq. 
and niece of the first Marquess of Ely. 
Matthew had married firstly, Anne, daughter 
of Jonathan Baldwin, of Cool-Kerry and 
Summer-Hill, Queen’s County, Esq. and 
had issue Stephen Cassan, High Sheriff of 
Queen’s County, in 1763, who carried on 
the elder line of this ancient and honourable 
family (see p. 183 of our last February Ma- 
gazine), Richard Sheffield Cassan, who mar- 
ried Isabella, daughter of Alexander Ha- 
milton of Knock, co. Dublin, Esq. M.P. 
for Belfast from 1739 to 1760, and sister 
to George Hamilton, Baron of the Exche- 
quer in Ireland from 1766 to 1784; and to 
Hugh Hamilton, who died Lord Bishop of 
Ossory iu 1805. 

The divine, whose decease we now record, 
will be long remembered as a generous 
open-hearted man; an exemplary parish 
priest, and a friend to the poor. He was of 
Trinity College, Dublin, B.A. 1765; and 
married 1799, Jane, daughter of Captain 
Ellesmere of the 65th regiment, by his wife 
Elizabeth Scottowe, sister to Catherine, 
wife of Paul Colombine, D.D. of Norwich, 
and niece of Elizabeth Scottowe, second wife 
of Thomas Tanner, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Norwich. | By this lady, who survives him, 
he has left issue, Joseph, formerly of Trin. 
Coll. Dublin, born 1801; Edward, Lieut. 
in the 25th regt.; and another son. 





* Joseph Sheffield had a grant of Cap- 
poly and other extensive estates in Qu. Co, 
in 1679, 19 Car. II. See the 15th Report 
of the Commissioners respecting the Public 
Records of Ireland, printed by order of the 
House of Commons, p. 102, 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 


The Very Rev. Thomas J. Burgh, M.A. 
Dean of Cloyne. 

At Etwall, near Derby, the Rev. L. D. 
Henry Cokburne, Vicar of that parish, Rec- 
tor of Norton-in-Hales, Salup, and Do- 
mestic Chaplain to the Duke of Sussex. He 
was of Eman. college, Camb. LL.B, 1801; 
and was presented to both his livings in 
1786. 

At Everton vicarage, Hunts, the Rev. 
Charles Augustus Dwarris, M.A. of Eman. 
coll. Camb. 

The Rev. John Griffith, Vicar of St. Ish- 
mael’s, Glamorganshire. 

Aged 73, the Rev. Thomas Humphries, 
formerly for many years Perpetual Curate 

of Sawley, Derbyshire. He was of Christ 
church, Oxf.; M.A. 1784. He published 
in 1811, **The Prebendary and Curate, 
being an impartial exposition of the state of 
arochial affairs in Sawley, Wilne, and Long 
ton, Derbyshire,” 8vo. 

The Rev. Warwick Young Churchill Hunt, 
D.D. Vicar of Bickleigh and Tamerton Fo- 
liott, Devon. He was of Exeter college, 
Oxf.; M.A. 1808 ; B. and D.D. 1829; was 
presented to Bickleigh in 1811 by Sir M.M. 
Lopes, Bart. and to Tamerton Foliott in 
1829 by the Lord Chancellor. 

At Cork, the Rev. Alexander Kennedy, 
M.A. for more than forty-three years Cu- 
rate of the parish of the Holy Trinity in 
that city. 

The Rev, William M‘Guire, Chaplain to 
the Liverpool workhouse. 

The Rev. Edmund Bowen May, formerly 
of Worcester college, Oxford. 

The Rev. George Nugent, Rector of By- 
grove, Herts. He was of Merton weg 
Oxf. M.A. 1774, and was presented to 
grove in 1791 by the late Marquis of Salis- 
bury. 

At Ballynagh, co. Cavan, aged 82, the 
Rev. James Pollock, for fifty-four years a 
Curate in the diocese of Kilmore. 

At Lyncombe Vale, near Bath, aged 65, 
the Rev. T. Sireet, for thirty-five years 
Curate of Lyncombe and Widcombe. 

The Rev. William Tindall, Master of the 
Free Grammar-school, Wolverhampton. He 
was of Univ. coll. Oxf. M.A. 1787, was ap- 
pointed Usher of Wolverhampton school in 

1785, and Master in 1799. 

Aged 84, the Rev. William Trivett, Rec- 
tor of Penhurst with Ashburnham, Vicar of 
Arlington and Willingdon, Sussex. He 
was of Christ church, Oxford, M.A. 1770; 
was presented to Arlington in 1787 by the 
Prebendary of Woodhorne in the church of 
Chichester, to Willingdon in the same year 
by the Dean and Chapter of Chichester, to 
Penhurst and Ashburnham, in 1810, by the 
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by the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury” 
Mr. Trivett was for some years Master of 
Lewisham Grammar School. His son, the 
Rev. William Trivett, of Trin. coll. Camb. 
is Rector of Bradwell in Suffolk. 

At Madras, the Rev. A. Welster, senior 
Minister of St. Andrew’s, and Chaplain on 
the Company’s Madras Establishment. 

At Goodrich, Heref. aged 85, the Rev. 
Harry Wiltiams, Vicar of that parish. He 
was of Sidney coll. Camb. M.A. 1781, and 
was presented to Goodrich in 1784, by Lord 
James Beauclerk, then Bishop of Hereford. 

The Rev. Thomas Wingfield, Vicar of Sta- 
as Leic. and Rector of Teigh and 

iekencote, Rutland. He was of St. John’s 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1791, M.A. 1794, was 
presented to Tickencote in 1793 by John 
Wingfield, Esq. and to Stapleford and Teigh 
in 1815 by the Earl of Harborough. 

Nov.... AtChinsurah, Bengal, the Rev. 
Andrew F. Belcher, formerly Curate of 
Ampthill, Beds. son of Andrew Belcher, 
Esq. of Roehampton. 

Dec, 29. The Very Rev. Samuel Slade, 
D.D. Dean of Chichester, Rector of Hart- 
field, Sussex, and Vicar of Staverton, North- 
amptonshire. He was educated at West- 
minster, where he was admitted King’s 
scholar in 1784, and elected to Christ- 
church, Oxford, in 1789; he proceeded 
M.A. 1796, B. and D.D. 18 . He was 
presented to Staverton by his college in 
1815; to Hartfield by Lord Whitworth, &e. 
in 1817; and to his Densely by the Crown 
in 1824, 

Dec. 30. At Tilbrook rectory, Beds. 
aged 57, the Rev. Nelson Kerr, Rector of 
that place. He was of St. John's coll. Oxf, 
BCL. 1799, and was presented to his living 
by his father in 1807. He married a sister 
of the Rev. Daniel Crofts, Rector of Shel- 
ton, Beds. who is left his widow, without 
children, 

Jan. 5. At Oakely, Salop, the Rev. 
Herbert Oakeley, D.D. Prebendary of Wor- - 
cester, and Rector of Lydham, Shropshire. 
Dr. Oakeley was the representative of the 
elder line of that ancient family, a branch 
of which was raised to a Baronetcy in 1790, 
in the person of Sir Charles Oakeley, Go- 
vernor of Madras; and which honour, by 
the death of the second Sir Charles, (of 
whom we gave a memoir in our number for 
last August, p. 176) has recently devolved, 
—and his widow having given birth to a 
daughter, (see our Feb. number, p. 179,) is 
now assumed by him,—on the Rev. Sir Her- 
bert Oakeley, Prebendary of St. Paul's and 
Lichfield, and Vicar of Ealing, Middlesex. 
The two clergymen and prebendaries, bear- 
ing the name of Herbert Oakeley, were third 
cousins. Dr. Oakeley was son of John 
Oakeley, Esq. and grandson of the Rev. 
Herbert Oakeley, who also held the rectory 
of Lydham, together with the vicarage of 
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Lydbury, and who was son of Richard Oake- 
ley, Esq. Sheriff of Salop in 1734, by Mar- 
ret, daughter of Sir Herbert Croft, the 
rst Baronet of Croft Castle. Dr. Oakeley 
was of Oriel college, Oxford, M.A. 1803; 
B. and D.D. 1828; he was instituted to 
Lydham on his own presentation in 1812, 
and collated to a Prebend of Hereford by Bp. 
Cornewall in 1817. He married Nov. 29, 
1804, Miss Catherine Bolland, of Clapham. 
Jan. 6. Aged76, the Rev. Lascelles Ire- 
monger, Vicar of Goodworth Clatford and 
Kevil, Hants, and Wanborough, Wilts, and 
Prebendary of Winchester ; brother-in-law to 
Admiral Lord Gambier, He was of Merton 
doll. Oxf. M.A. 17773. was presented to 
Goodworth Clatford in 1782 by Joshua Ire- 
monger, Esq. to a Prebend of Winchester 
in 1797 by Bishop North, to the vicarage 
of Kevil in 1801 by the Dean and Chapter 
to Winton, to that of Wherwell by the pre- 
sent Col. Iremonger in 1819, and to Wan- 
borough in 1828, Mr. Iremonger was twice 
married ; secondly, Oct. 26, 1799, to Har- 
riet, third daughter of John Gambier, Esq. 
Two of his daughters were married; Ca- 
therine, in 1805, to Walter Jones, Esq. 
M.P. for Coleraine; and Georgiana-Henri- 
etta-Maria, in 1824, to Sir Wm. Chatterton, 
of Castle Mahon, co. Cork, Bart. Mr. Ire- 
monger had been paying a visit to his rela- 
tive, Col. [remonger, at Wherwell, when he 
was taken ill on his walk home, and his body 
was found on the bank by the road side. In 
all the various relations of social life, Mr. 
Iremonger was exemplary; in his s 
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he immediately expired, without the least 
visible struggle. 

Jan. 16. At Boulogne-sur-mer, aged 36, 
the Rev. Charles William St. John Mildmay, 
M.A. Rector of Shorwell and Mottistot in 
the Isle of Wight, and Fellow of Merton 
college, Oxford; brother to Sir Henry 
Carew St. John Mildmay, of Moulsham 
Hall, Bart., to the Countess of Radnor, 
and the Viscountess Bolingbroke and St. 
John. He was the fourth son of Sir Henry- 
Paulet St. John, the third and late Baronet, 
by Jane, eldest dau. and coh. of Carew 
Mildmay, Esq., and was presented to his 
livings by his mother, in 1824. 

Jan. 25. In Jersey,the Rev. Bright Glover, 
last surviving son of the late Rev. Richard 
G. of Ilford, Essex. He was of Peterhouse, 
Cainb. B.A. 1814, M.A. 1817. 

Jan. 29. At his lodgings in Christ Church, 
Oxford, aged 70, the Rev. Thomas Hay,D.D. 
Canon of Christ Church, Rector of Bolton, 
Suffolk, and of North Repps, Norfulk. Dr. 
Hay was educated at Westminster School, 
where he was admitted King’s Scholar in 
1772, and elected student of Christ Church 
in 1776. He took the degree of M.A. in 
1783, was appointed Chaplain to the House 
of Commons in 1790, Canon of Christ 
Church 1795, and then proeeeded B. & 
D.D.; was presented to the yy of 
Walsham, Norfolk, by Dr. Bagot, Bp. of 
Norwich; to the Rectory of Bolton b the 
same patron in 1790, and to that of North 
Repps by the Rt. Hon, Charles Bathurst, as 





he was peculiarly simple, frank, open, and 
sincere. He gave much alms without os- 
tentation, and the. last act of his life, per- 
formed only a few moments before his dis- 
solution, was an act of charity to a poor 
neighbour. His remains were interred in 
the family vault at Wherwell. 

Jan. 6. Aged 74, the Rev. Thomas Tan- 
ner, Rector of Holy Trinity, Colchester, 
and Vicar of Sampford Brett, Somerset. He 
was formerly Fellow of Balliol college, Ox- 
ford, where he took the degree of M A. in 
1780, and by which society he was pre- 
sented to the rectory in Culchester, in 
1785. To his Somersetshire living he was 
presented by his family. 

Jan. 13, At Burnham, Norfolk, aged 
87, the Rev. John Glasse, Rector of Pen- 
combe, Heref. for the extraordinary period 
of sixty-three years, and for many years an 
active magistrate for that county; and for- 
merly Rector of Burnham. He married, 
Jan. 23, 1805, Anna Maria, third dau. of 
Sir Mordaunt Martin, the fourth Baronet, 
and was seated, apparently in perfect health, 
at the dinner table of his nephew, Sir Ro- 
ger Martin, surrounded by ten near rela- 
tives, when he was seized with a slight de- 
gree of choaking, but was able to walk with 
assistance into an adjoining room, where 


Ch Hor of the Duchy of Lancaster, in 
1813. 

At Tarbolton Manse, William Ritchie, 
D.D. Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Edinburgh, and Minister of the High 
Church in that city. 

Jan. 21. In Bath, the Rev. Edward 
Graves Meyrick, D.D. Rector of Winch- 
field, Hants, Vicar of Ramsbury, Wilts., 
and Chaplain to the Duke of Somerset. He 
touk the degree of M.A. as of St. Mary 
hall, Oxford, in 1801, and having become 
a member of Queen’s, proceeded B. & D.D. 
1814. He was presented to Ramsbury in 
1811 by Lord Chancellor Eldon, and to 
Winchfield in 1820 by the Hon. H. F. St. 
John, 

Feb. 4. Aged 79, the Rev. William 
Owen, Vicar of Almeley, co. Hereford, and 
Rector of Ryme Intriuseca, within the pe- 
culiar of Sherborne, Dorset. He was 
presented to the former benefice in 1816, 
by the Bishop of Hereford; and to the 
latter in 1823 by the King as Prince of 
Wales. 

The Rev. Edward John Wingfield, of 
Christ Church, Oxford, youngest son of the 
Rev. John Wingfield, M.A. of Shrewsbury. 

Feb. 12. At Upton, aged 28, the Rey. 
William Christopher Burton, Curate of Nail- 
stone, Leic. 
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March 2. At Albany, New York, the 
Rev. John Sellon, son of Mr. Serjeant Ss. 

March 3. At Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, aged 72, the Rev. John Henry Re- 
nouard, Vice-Master of that Society, and 
Rector of Orwell, Cambridgeshire. He 
proceeded B.A. 1781, M.A. 1784; and 
was presented to Orwell by the College in 
1817. 

March 13. Aged 61, the Rev. Richard 
Slaney, Official and Minister of Penkridge, 
Staff. and Rector of Kemberton, with Sut- 
ton Maddock, Salop. He was of Pemb. 
coll. Oxf., and attained the degree of M.A. 
in 1798. He was presented to Penkridge 
by Lord Lyttelton, and to Kemberton in 
1796 by Peter Broughton, Esq. 


—_—o@— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon AnD 1Ts VICINITY. 


Jan. 27. At his house in St. James’s 
Palace, aged 87, Frederick Augusta Barnard, 
Esq. F.R.S. and S.A. Librarian to King 
George the Third, Principal Librarian and 
Keeper of the Medals, Drawings, &c. at 
Buckingham Palace, He was presumed to 
be a natural son of Frederick Prince of 
Wales. 

May 1. In Mile-End road, aged 86, G. 
Vaughan, esq. a gentleman possessed of con- 
siderable mechanical ingenuity. He shot 
himself in a fit of irritation produced by the 
failure of an engine, in the construction of 
which he had been for some years engaged. 
Verdict of the Coroner’s jury, ‘* Suicide, 
committed while insane.” 

May 5. At the house of Charles Calland, 
esq. in Norton-st. in his 21st year, Czesar- 
Arthur, Lieut. 8th Bombay N.I., youngest 
son of S. Hawkins, esq. 

May 7. At Highgate, aged 63, Mary, 
wife of Wm. Belcher, esq. 

May 19. In Burton-cr. in her 50th year, 
Mary, wife of Robert Hardy, of Tendring- 
Hall, Essex. 

May 20. Capt. R. B. T. Sutton, R. N. 
brother of the late Sir Cha. Sutton, K.C.B. 

May 22. In Hill-str. the Right Hon. 
Elizabeth Lady Amherst. She was a dau. 
of Gen. the Hon. George Cary, by Isabella, 
dau. of Arthur Ingram, esq.; became the 
second wife of Field Marshal Jeffrey first 
Lord Amherst, March 26, 1767, and was 
left his widow, Aug. 3. 1797. 

May 28. At Islington, aged 54, Hubert 
Fox, esq. late of Demerara. 

At Newington, Surrey, aged 64, Thomas 
Waite Marson, esq. 

May 29. In Grosvenor-sq. aged ten 
months, William Henry, third son of Earl 
Cawdor. 

May 30. In Jermyn-st. Joanna-Maria, 
dau. ef late Christopher Robert Wren, esq. 
of Wroxhall Abbey, co, Warwick. 


OBITUARY. 
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At her mother’s, Manchester-st. aged 45, 
Sophia H. M. eldest surviving dau. of the 
late Sir Robert Synge, Bart. 

May 31. At Camberwell New-road, T. 
Grayson, esq. late of the 62d Reg. 

Lately. Aged 23, Letitia, wife of John 
Donne, esq. of Powis-place, only child of 
John Edwards, esq. of Hampton Hall, Shrop- 
shire. She was interred on the 7th of April 
last, in the burial ground of St. George the 
Martyr, close to the monument of Robert 
Nelson, author of the ‘¢ Fasts and‘Festivals.”’ 

In Portugal-st. Grosvenor-sq., aged 78, 
Thomas Milles, esq. D.C.L. senior Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford, King’s Coun- 
sel, and one of the Benchers of the Hon. 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn. Dr. Milles was 
first of Queen’s College, and took his degree 
of M.A. 1776; B.C.L. 1779; and D.C.L. 
grand compounder, 1790. 

In Leonard-st. Finsbury-sq. aged 85, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of Eyles Mounsher, esq. R.N. 

Major Henry Kuhlmann, C.B. half- pay 
Royal Art. German Legion, in which he was 
appointed Captain 1804, brevet Major.1814. 
He served in Flanders, and at Waterloo. 

Major David Gregory, half-pay 1st Gar- 
rison batt. He was appointed Lieut. 45th 
foot, 1798; Capt. York Light Inf. 1804; 
45th foot 1805; 1st. Garrison batt. 1810; 
Brevet Major 1814. 

June 2. Eliza, third dau. of P, W. Tho- 
mas, esq. of Highbury-grove. 

June 4. At Kensington, Sarah, wife of 
the Rev. J. H. Howlett. 

June 7. In Baker-st. Mrs, Poyntz Rick- 
etts, aunt to the late Earl of Liverpool. 

In Regent-street, Charlotte- Beckford, wife 
of John Carbonnell, esq. 

June 8. In Cavendish-sq. aged 39, Lieut. 
Col. George Marlay, C.B., on the half-pay 
14th foot. He was appointed Captain in 
the army 1803, of the 2d Garrison batta- 
lion 1805 ; of the 14th foot 1810; brevet 
Major 1813, and Lieut.-Col. 1817. He 
served in Spain and Portugal; was in 1809 
appointed Aide-de-Camp to Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
E. Paget; in 1812, Deputy Assistant Ad- 
jutant-general; and in 1813 Assistant Ad- 
jutant-general. He received across for the 
battles of Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and Tou- 
louse ; served subsequently in Flanders, and 
at Waterloo. 

mm Camberwell, aged 79, Benj. Jolliffe, 

June 12. In Upper York-st. aged 86, 
Elizabeth, relict of Joseph Bradley, esq. 

In Dorset-st. Portman-sq. aged 86, Ca- 
therine, relict of Charles Floyer, esq. of 
Portland-place. 

June 15. In her 14th year, Charlotte, 
youngest dau. of Henry Winchester, esq. of 
Buckingham-st. Adelphi. 

In Golden-sq. aged 72, Archibald Patter- 
son, esq. 

June 18. In Portland-place, aged 76, 
Henry Browne, esq. 
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Berxs.—May 28. At Beech-hill, near 
Reading, Mrs. Hunter. 

June 2. At Burghfield, near Reading, 
aged 75, Mrs. Lainson, mother of Messrs. 
Lainsons, of Bread-street. 

June 3. Aged 25, R. Cummins, esq. of 
Fyfield. 

Camsrincr.—May 22. Frederick Mal- 
kin, esq. M.A. Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cambr. 

Cuesuire.—May 28. At Altringham, 
Wm. Harle Nichols, M.D., many years a 
resident of Whitby, Yorkshire. 

Cumbertann.—May 19. At St. Bees, 
aged 84, Mr. John Richardson, brother to 
Rev. James Richardson of York. 

Devon.—May 21. At Stonehouse, aged 
79, Sophia Ann, widow of Rev. Charles 
Le Grice, Rector of Wickhampton in Nor- 
folk, and of Thwaite in Suffolk, and Lecturer 
of St. James's, Bury St. Edmunds, whom 
she had survived 38 years. 

May 24. At Teignmouth, Wm. Harris, 
esq. late of Cheltenham. 

June 4. At Thomas Kevill’s, esq. Rans- 
combe, aged 55, Thomas Lowten, esq. of 
Lansdowne-pl. Brurswick-sq. and Manley, 
co. Chester. 

DorsetsuirE. — Lately. At Weymouth, 
Charles Mogg, M.D. 

May 28. At Weymouth, Jobn Murray, 
esq. M. D. of Blackbrook, near Taunton, 
and late of Philphaugh Hall, near Selkirk. 

May 31. At Lulworth, aged 20, Susan- 
nah, third dau. of Capt. Crispin, R.N. in 
consequence of grief caused by the loss of 
her sister a short time since, 

Junei0. At Weymouth, aged 69, Wm. 
Henry Hamilton, esq. 

Essex.—May 27. Aged 72, Ann, relict 
of the Rey. Isaac Taylor, of Ongar (of whom 
we gave a memoir in our April Magazine). 
She was sister to the Rev. James Hinton, 
of Oxford, 


May 28. At Romford, aged 63, Wasey 
Sterry, esq. 
June 15. Aged 80, Robert Burchall, 


esq. of Walthamstow. 

GLoucesTERsHIRE.— May 21. 
tol, aged 80, Francis Gold, esq. 

May 22. At Clifton, the relict of John 
Fletcher, esq. of Ebworth Park. 

May 25. Mr. J.S. Miiller, Curator of 
the Bristol Institution. He was well known 
and highly esteemed as a man of science, 
not only in that city and neighbourhood, 
but in other parts of the world. He filled 
the office of Curator of the Institution in 
Park-street from its commencement; and 
possessed distinguished talent and acquire- 
ments in various branches of natural history. 

May 27. Aged 56, Henrietta, wife of 
Mr. Samuel Green, of Bristol, sister to 
Theophilus Jones Smith, esq. of Oporto. 

June 5. Mary Ann, second dau. of Tho- 
= Pexton Peterson, esq. Mangotsfield 

ouse, 


At Bris- 
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June8. At Cheltenham, aged 60, Jane, 
wife of the Hon. and Rev. Charles Strang- 
ways,fof Maiden Newton, Dorsetshire. She 
was a dau. of the Rev. Dr. Haines, was mar- 
ried in 1787, and has left six sons and two 
daughters. 

Hants.—April 6. At his mother’s house 
at Fareham, deeply lamented by all who 
knew him, aged 43, Lieut -Colonel Philip- 
John Stanhope, first cousin once removed, 
and next presumptive heir, to the Earl of 
Chesterfield. He was the eldest of the 
three sons of Rear-Adm. John Stanhope, 
who died in 1800, by Mary, daughter of 
Philips, esq. He was appointed Cap- 
tain in the Army 1812; in the 56th foot, 
1813; brevet Major 1818; Lt.-Col. 1822. 

June 1. At Kimpton, aged 57, Mary, 
wife of Dr. Poore, of Littleton. 

June 6. Aged 65, Mary Payne, wife of 
Mr. Alderman Barnes, of Wises. 

At St. Cross, Wm. Simmonds, esq. 

June 7. At Vicar’s Hill, aged 68, Char- 
lotte, wife of John Peyto Shrubb, esq. of 
Guildford. 

June 12. At Southampton, aged 29, 
the wife of the Rev. R. Bracken, leaving an 
infant dau. 

June 12. In Winchester, the relict of 
the Rev. Joseph Williams, formerly of 
Wickwar, Glouc. and mother of the Rev. 
W. T. Williams, chaplain of St. Cross. 

Herrs.—June 13. Aged 74, at Hert- 
ingfordbury, Frances, relict of the Rev. 
Henry Ridjey, D.D. formerly rector. 

June17, At Temple Dinsley, aged 34, 
Henry Crabb, esq. 

June 18. At St. Alban’s, aged 76, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Baskerfield. 

Kent.—May 23. At Brookland Vicarage, 
Susannah, wife of the Rev. John Barrow. 

May 27. At Blackheath, aged 94, Robt. 
Sowerby, esq. 

May 30. At Ridley, aged 26, Marion- 
Norton, daughter of J. Pinchard, esq. of 
Taunton, wife of Rev. John Francis Cole. 

May 31, At bis father’s, New Romney, 
John Dering Walker, esq., Assistant-Sur- 
geou 33d regiment. 

June 10, At Chatham, Charles Grier, 
esq-, Assistant-Surgeon to the Forces. 

Lancaster.—May 22. Inhis 25th year, 
in consequence of a fall from a carriage, 
Charles Walmesley, jun. esq. eldest sun of 
Chas. Walmesley, esq. of Westwood-house. 

Linconysuire.—May 23. At Blybo- 
rough-hall, aged 75, Peter John Luard, esq. 

June 2. At Lincoln, aged 72, Miss Elli- 
son, dau. of Rd. Ellison, esq. of Thorne. 

June 8. At Scotton Rectory, Frances, wife 
of the Rev. R. Empsom. 

June 9. Mr. Richard Hudson, of Lin- 
coln, member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 

Mippiesex.—May 23. At Sunbury, 
Jane, widow of J, Boydell, esq. of Halliford. 
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May 29. At East Acton, P. A. Ouvry, 
esq. late of the Ordnance-office. 

June 8. At Dalston, aged 77, Catherine, 
widow of George Kidd, esq. of Southwark, 
merchant, sister to Ald. Sir Charles Flower, 
Bart. 

Norrotk.—May 28. At Cossey-hall, 
the seat of her son-in-law Lord Stafford, 
aged 82, the relict of Edward Sulyarde, esq. 
of Haughley-park, Suffolk. 

NorTHAMPTYONSHIRE.—June 11. Aged 
52, Mary-Eliza, relict of George Vander 
Neunburg, of St. Martin's Stamford Baron. 

Nortts.—June 8. At Newark, aged 80, 
Ann, widow of Wm. Handley, esq. 

Oxon.—May 19. At Henley-on-Thames, 
in her 80th year, Mary, relict of John Well- 
ford, esq. of Blackheath. 

May 27. At the Warden's, Merton Col- 
lege, the relict of Major-Gen. Dewar, of 
Gilstone, Fifeshire. 

Sator.—June 3. At Walcot, in her 72d 
year, the Right Hon. Henrietta Antonia 
Countess of Powis. She was the 4th, but 
only surviving daughter of Henry-Arthur 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, created Earl 
Powis in 1748, by Barbara Herbert, viece 
and heiress of William, the third and last 
marquis of Powis; and heiress to her bro- 
ther George the last Earl of Powis of the 
Herbert family, who died in 1801. She was 
married to Lord Clive May 7, 1784; and he 
was created Earl of Powis in 1804. She had 
issue two sons and two daughters ; 1. Ed- 
ward Viscount Clive, M.P.; 2. Henrietta- 
Antonia, wife of Sir W. W. Wynn, Bart. 
M.P.; 3. Robert Henry Clive, esq. M.P. ; 
and 4. Charlotte-Florentia Duchess of 
Northumberland. The Countess’s remains 
were interred at Bromfield. 

Somerset.—May 25. At Bath, Eliza- 
beth Jane, wife of James Wapshare, esq. of 
Lyburn Cottage, Hants. 

June7. At Bath, Sarah-Elizabeth, widow 
of Rev. Wm. Batchellor. 

Lately. At Bruton, aged 30, Fanny-Mar- 
garet, wife of Henry Aug. Colley, Capt. R.E. 

At Shepton Mallett, aged 104, Thomas 
Taylor. 

At Bath, Martha, widow of the Rev. I. 
Sibley, rector of Walcot. 

Surrotx.—May 2. Aged 64, James Pul- 
ham, gent. solicitor, of Woodbridge. He 
was the debtors’ friend ; having generously, 
and at his own expence, obtained for those 
confined in the borough gaol of Ipswich, on 
the 30th of Dec. 1805, the sixpences, a be- 
nefit resulting from the Lords’ Act, and 
which they bad never previously received. 

May 4. At Claydon Hall, in his 82d year, 
John Medows Theobald, esq., a Deputy 
Lieutenant and Magistrate for the county. 
He was descended from the Henley branch 
of the ancient family of Meadows, (see Vol. 
XCIV. ii. 518) and.in pursuance of an Act 
of Parliament, passed in 1776, assumed the 
arms and surname of Theobald. He was 
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for mi ears Major in the first regiment 
of Suffolk ote Cavalry. rt 

May 8. At Haughley, ia his 70th year, 
Mr. Thomas Pritty. Ate very early period 
of life he evinced a natural turn for mecha- 
nism, in which, as his years increased, he 
proved himself an apt proficient. Amongst 
the many instruments and engines which he 
invented was a perambulator, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the exact distance from 
one place to another, and which the late Earl 
Stanhope pronounced to be by far the most 
correct and certain one which he had ever 
witnessed. Mr. Pritty has left behind him 
many ingenious proofs of his skill as an ex- 
cellent self-taught mechanist. 

May 26. Emily Martha, wife of William 
Walker, esq. Barton-hall, Barton-mills, 

Surrey.—May9. At his father’s, Willey- 
place, near Farnham, aged 25, J. T. Schro- 
der, jun, esq. 

May 23. At Esher, aged 74, Peter N. 
Roberts, esq. 

May 24. At Roehampton, aged 33, the 
Lady Mary Hill, only surviving sister of the 
Marq. of Downshire. She was the younger 
dau. of Arthur the 2d and late Marquis and 
Mary Baroness Sandys. 

May 27. At East Horsley, Caroline- 
Jane, infant dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Ar- 
thur Perceval. 

June 1. At Pirbright-lodge, aged 67 
the widow of Anine ‘Stkieg, a, a 
Drumpellier, Lanarkshire, and dau. of late 
Sir Walter Stirling, of Faskine. 

Sussex.—May 17. At Worthing, aged 
80, the Hon. Wm. Henry Irby, uncle to 
Lord Boston. He was the youngest son of 
William the 10th Lord, by Albinia, eldest 
dau. of Henry Selwyn, esq. He married 
Oct. 25, 1781, Mary, dau. and coh. of Row- 
land Blackman, esq.; and by that lady, who 
died July 20, 1791, had one son, William- 
Henry-Rowland; and a dau. Augusta-Pris- 
cilla, who became in 1810 the 2d wife of Sir 
William Langham, Bart. and his widow in 
1812, 

May 23. At Brighton, aged 82, Row- 
land Maltby, esq. of Chassent ements Port- 
land-place. 

May 27. At Brighton, aged 68, John 
Bethune, esq. 

June 5. At Brighton, aged 73, Jane, 
relict of Thos. Maitland, esq. of Lyndhurst, 
only surviving child of General and Lady Jane 
Mathew. 

June 8. At Hastings, aged 22, Lady 
Charlotte Stopford, fourth and youngest dau. 
of the Earl of Courtown. 

Lately. Ann Martin, an inhabitant of 
Brighton, at the advanced age of 112. She 
retained her powers, corporeal and mental, 
and was able to work to within a few days 
of her death, 

Witts.—June 15. At Winterborne 
Dauntsey, aged 90, Mrs. Mary Dyke, second 
and last surviving dau. of Thos, Dyke, esq. 
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WonrcesTersHirE.—Lately. At Great 
Malvern vicarage, aged 76, the widow of 
John Card, esq. 

The widow of the Rev, John Durant, Rec- 
tor of Hagley. 

May 5. At Overbury, Penelope, widow of 
James Martin, esq. M.P. for Tewkesbury. 

May 20. At Tenbury, aged 60, Martha, 
relict of Mr. M. Hill. Her wedding ring 
being almost overgrown on her finger, it 
began to give her pain; about ten days or 
a fortnight before her death, she applied to 
a surgeon, who filed it off. Inflammation 
and mortification immediately followed, ran 
up her arm, and ended in her death. 

Yorxsuire.— May 20. At Whitby, 
aged 42, Diana, widow of J. W. Saunders, 


esq. 

4 North Shields, aged 64, Capt. Robert 
Skipsey, R, N. 

May 22. J. S. Howard, esq. M.D. of 
Hull. 

May 25. Aged 82, John Beeare, esq. of 
Middleham. 

May 30. At Huddersfield, the relict of 
the Rev. Walter Smith, B.A, of Almond- 
bury. 

May 31. At Pickering, aged 68, Ralph 
Hardwick, esq. 

At Whitby, aged 18, Mary, dau. of late 
John Richardson, esq. 

June 7. At Whitby, aged 64, Mr. Thos. 
Linklater, Lieut. R. N. 


Osituary.—Bill of Mortality.—Markets. 





{June, 


June 8. At Selby, on his return to Ha- 
nover, Lieut,-Col. Cleeves, late of the British 
service, a distinguished officer in the Pen- 
insular war, and at Waterloo; his prema- 
ture death was caused by injuries received 
in the former, 

June 8, At Sutton House, Dorothy, the 
wife of George Liddell, esq. banker, of Hull. 

June 9. Aged 29, Robert, youngest son 
of late John Richardson, esq. of Welton. 

Wares—June 1. Jane, wife uf Jolin 
Bonnor, esq. of Bryn y Gwalie, Denbigh. 

Scotianp.— May 26. In Glasgow, Mrs. 
G. Warden, eldest dau. of late Vincent Wa- 
nostrocht, LL.D. of Camberwell. 

Lately. At theage of 102, John Brown, 
labourer, Cowgate, Glasgow. 

IreLanp.— April 18. At Dublin, John 
O'Neill, esq. of Benowen Castle, co. Galway, 
Accomptant-general of the Exchequer,—a 
patent office of great trust and considerable 
emolument, which was held by him for up- 
wards of forty years. Mr.O’ Neill was formerly 
a member of the Irish Parliament, and an 
intimate friend and political associate of the 
late Mr. Henry Grattan. His son, Aug. J. 
‘O'Neill, esq. is now M.P. for Hull. 

Lately. At Cork, W. Harnett Stack, 
esq. He was a graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and obtained distinguished honours 
for his classical attainments. During the 
last eight years he was a parliamentary 
reporter. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from May 19, to June 22, 1830. 











Christened. Luried. 2and 5 155] 50 and 60 165 
Males - 1276 2587 Males - 930 izes 2 5and10 80] 60and 70178 
Females - 1261 § ~° Females- 832 3 10 and 20 74] 70and 80133 

Whereof have died under two years old 459 # 4 20 and30 123 | 80 and 90 55 
—— a 80 aud 40 156 | 90 and100 8 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 176 
CORN EXCHANGE, June 21. 
Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
a' & & dd & &@ s d. » & 
76 0 380 0 24 0 84 0 44 0 44 0 

















PRICE OF HOPS, June 21. 


Kent Bags ....e-.0000. Si. 03. to 

Sussex Ditto......... 4/. 10s. to 51. 12s. 
Essex .cccccccccscccccee SL 08: to Gl. 108. 
Farnham (fine)...... 91. Os. to 111. Os. 


71, Os. | Farnham(seconds)...... 71. 0s. to 9). Os. 


Kent Pockets..... ...... 61. Os. to 8). 8s. 
Sussex. ....ccccocssseeseses Sle 125. to Gl. 105. 
Essex ....... pkbésassesives Ob Ob De FE. Se. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, June 21. 


Smithfield, Hay 2/. 15s. to 41. 15s. 
SMITHFIELD, June 21. 





Mate cunincanienciecensis 3s. Od. to 4s. 4d. 
Mutton.......sccccsseees 3S. 10d. to 4s. 2d. 

Bl cecncacasccsesncsccss OH 6OL 8 Ge. OL 
Patieiccsscccnccsvescstese 405" Od. t0' Se. OF 


Straw 2/. 5s. to 21, 14s. 


Clover 31. 10s. to 51. Os. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of sibs. 


BGR ccstccscccce iehenebaa 5s. Od. to 6s. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market . June 21: 
Beasts ......s00000 2,398 Calves 280 


Sheep and Lambs 24,700 Pigs 250 








COAL MARKET, June 25, 28s. Od. to 35s. Od. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 38s. Od, Yellow Russia, 36s. Od. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 72s. Mottled, 78s. Curd, 80s.———CANDLES, 8s. perdoz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, June 21, 1850, 
At the Office c.f WOLFF, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, Change Al'ey, Cornhill, 





CANALS. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch . 
Ashton and Oldham . 
Barnsley 
Birmingh. (1- -sth sh.) 
Brecknock & Abergav. 
Chelmer & Blackwater 
Coventry . ‘ 
Cromford . .. 
Croydon .« + « 
Derhy . + « « « 
Dudley . . - 
Ellesmere and Chester 
Forth and Clyde . 
Glamorganshire . 
Grand Junction . 
Grand Surrey. . . 
Grand Union. . . 


Grand Western 
Grantham . . 
Huddersfield . 
{Kennet and Avon . 
Lancaster . . . 
Leeds and Liverpool. 
Leicester ° 
Leic. and North’n 
Loughborough . 
MerseyandIrwell . 
Monmouthshire . . 
N.Walsham & Dilham 
Meath . »« » 
Oxford . . .« 
Peak Forest 
Regent’s . . 
Rochdale . 
Severn and Wye . 
Shrewsbur 
Staff. and 
Stourbridge . . . 
Stratford-on-Avon 
Stroudwater . . 
Swansea . 
Thames & Severe, Red 
Ditto, Black . . 
Trent & Mersey (}sh. ) 
Warw. and Birming. 
Warwick and Napton 
Wilts and Berks . 
Worc. and Birming. 
DOCKS. 
St. Katharine’s ‘ 
London (Stock) 
West India (Stock) 
East India (Stock) 
Commercial tae 
Bristol . 
BRIDGES. 
Hammersmith 
as 
o. New 74 per cont. 
Vauxhall ” 
Waterloo . ‘ 
Ann. of 8/. 


. 





— Ann. of 7/. . 


Trice. 
80 
119 
309 
291 
108 


1) 
coooooocoooooscos 


2) 

Dp 

ow 
ecoooooco 


0 

oa 

° 
eocoooo 


tS) 
i] 
cooocoo 














Divp.ann. RAILWAYS. 
£.4 © || Forestof Dean . . 
5 0 Manchester & L'verp. 
14 0 || Stockton & Darlington 
12 10 WATER-WORKS. 
6 0 East London . . 
5 0 Grand Junction . . 
44 0 Kent a 2S) oe ae 
is 0 Manchester & Salford 
_ South London . . 
6 0 West Middlesex . . 
3 0 INSURANCES, 
3 15 ee 
27 O || Alliance .... 
\13 12 8d. | ae ‘ 
13 O || British Commercial ° 
210 || County Fire ... . 
1 0 Eagle 2 as 
_ REONNO hari Ae. we 
10 0 Guardian es &-@ 
_ Hope Life. . . . 
1 5 Imperial Fire. . . 
1 0 Ditto Life. . . . 
20 0 Protector Fire. . . 
17 O || Provident Life . . 
4 0 Rock Life . . . 
180 0 || RIExchange (Stock) 
40 0 MINES. 
12 0 || Anglo Mexican . 
—_ SS ee 
20 0 || Brazilian (iss, at 5 pm) 
32 0 || British Iron . . 
3 0 || Colomh. (iss. at 5 pm) 
12 6 || Hibernian . 
4 0 || Irish Mining Comp’ 
1 2 Real Del Monte . . 
1t 0 United Mexican . . 
38 0 GAS LIGHTS. 
12 0 || Westminster Chart‘, 
110 |! Ditto, New ss 
23 .0 . ore ae 
15 0 || Ditto, New ... 
1 10 Phoenix. . — 
15 6 || British . . 2. 
87 10 | Bath . . 
12 0 | Birmingham . . 
1b 5 | Birmingham&.Staford 
0 4 || Brighton . . 
So © TM oi aw os 
|| Isle of Thanet. . . 
3 pet.'| Lewes . es 
3$ do. || Liverpool . . . . 
8 Odo.|| Maidstone. . . . 
4 Odo. || Ratcliff .... 
4 Odo.|| Rochdale... . 
415 10||Shefield . ... 
||) Warwick . . . 
: 26 MISCELLANEOUS 
- || Australian (Agricult') 
115 || Auction ee 
1 0 || Annuity, British . 
woe '| Bank, Irish Provincial 
0 17 4/}| Carnat.Stock, tstclass 
0 15 2 | Ditto, 2d class 

















Tiice. | Div.p.an. 

£45 0 /|£2 10 
i72 0 _ 
_ 5 96 


124 0 5 0 
56 0 210 
1 











42 0 10 
95 «0 4 p.ct 
81 0 3 0 
67 0 3 0. 
9} 4 p.ct. 
12 0 010 
6 0 54p.ct. 
40 0 2 10 
5 0 5 
159% 7 0 
27} 1 -o 
7 0 6s.6d. 
122 0 5 56 
114 0 8 
1140 1s.6d. 
195 100 
33 0 8 
200 0 5 p.ct 
865 0 _ 
195 0 _ 
73} 3 10 
31 dis.) — 
5 — 
83 oe 
59 O _ 
16% _ 
60% 3 0 
2pm. 0 12 
191 0 10 0 
1224 6 0 
8 pm. 6 p.ct. 
% dis.) — 
—_ 1 4 
100 0 5 0 
115 0 4 0 
93 a 
86 0| 8hp.ct 
2 dis.| 5 p.ct 
18 0 4 p.ct. 
375 0 10 0 
_ 2 10 
395 4 p.ct. 
_ 1 5 
_— 1126 
50 0 5 p.ct 
114 dis _— 
214 0 a 
19 0O 3 p.ct 
274 4 p.ct 
975 4 0 
913 0 3 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp, 
: i From May 26, to June 25, 1830, loth inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. ' 
eT ce en eee 
m= 23/8.8| gis. - w 218.81 3 3 P 
Ssis8 $ CP] Barom Weather. 8s o£ g 23 |Baror:. Weather. 
SoS] x |S “sp )/im. pts. mle 6 © "tp||in. pts. 
Ss oe my A= oe | = ~me 
May ° ° ° Jun ° ° o 
26 | 60 | 61 | 51 }/ 29, 39\showers | 11 | 60 | 65 | 57 » 99 cloudy 
27 | 58 | 58 | 53 || -, 48\showers || 12 | 58 | 66 | 50 » 70|showers 
28 | 54] 56} 51 » 83\cloudy | 18 | 57 | 58 | 54 4 70|showers 
29 | 55 | 64 | 54 || 30, OOlfair | 14 | 60 | 60 | 50 > 65|showers 
30 | 54 | 58 | 49 || 29, 78!rain | 15 | 56 | 58 | 48 ; 65\showers 
31 | 60 | 62 | 50 || . , 50!cloudy ' 16] 56] 61 | 54 > 70)cloudy 
Ju.1} 56 | 59 | 52 » 97\cloudy 17 | 51 | 56 | 51 ’ 87\cloudy 
2| 60 | 69 | 55 || 30, 10/fair , 18 | 60 | 63 | 54 » 76'cloudy 
3 | 57 | 60 | 54 |! 29, 70)rain | 19 | 55 | 63 | 54 > 64' fair 
4| 56| 60] 54 ||, 70\cloudy 20 | 60 | 65 | 57 » 60'fair 
5 | 60 | 67 | 58 » 95)fair 21 | 60 | 64 | 50 » 48'cloudy 
6 | 65 | 69 | 56 » 99 fair. 22 | 51 | 54 | 48 || . , 40cloudy 
7 | 64] 61 | 54 » 86) cloudy 23 | 57 | 61 | 54 |}, 80'cloudy 
8 | 54 | 59 | 55 || 30, 00/cloudy 24 | 63 | 68 | 57 ||, 85 fair x 
9 | 53 | 56 | 54 || 30, 02/cloudy 25 | 64 | 67 | 67 70 showers } 
10 | 53 ' 55 | 54 |! 29, 97 rain ‘ , 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From May 27, to June 25, 1830, both inclusive. 
z oi. | 3s ae 62 | g Ss |ae 
a 1;°O%3 a 5% S| eos | od s #138 P i 
SIge] 8 1c3 lseicg 2° PS Psss] 3 GS) ex Bis, +f 
Z i438 ag £5 pi t: a 2 /2- 3 § = oS of lees ¢ 10002. 
= of |e IS [S=| Sle | < =z 6a) 
27 2163 91G ah'gog $100 995 ~ 19% 2493| . 85 pm.| 913) 78 79 pm. 
28/2174'92 1$/9%% i— 994) i——| 19% — 84 86 pm.—| 78 79 pm. 
29/Hol. —_ —; — : 
31H. ee ree ae Fespenttinced 
1 Hol. | ——— —! 
2/2163/913 $92§ § 100 | 99% 104g) 19 |2404 80 pm.) 913) 77 78 pm. 
32164912 § 924 4] 99%) 99 | 1044) 19$2403] 80 pm.| 914) 77 78 pm. 
4}2162/91% @! 99% 993 19 ||, 924] 77 78 pm. 
5 2164/91 $ — 994 193} 81 pm.——! 77 78 pm. 
7i215$'914 §{'———| 993) 99 |_-___|104§) 19 ond 77 78 pie 
8/215 914 — 99% 98% 1044) . A | 91 | 77 78 pm. 
91216 |91g 4———| 993) 98g;_____—— 19$;— | 914) 76 77 pm. 
10|——'91g_ 4. 994] 983 104 | 19 —— 914) 76 77 pm. 
a1fttel. [st beara 
122145915 = 4———/ 994; 983) 104 | 18% 8079 pm.—— 77 78 pm. 
lied old 9 984! 104 | 19 ——| 77 78 pm. 
15/214 [919 4'———| 99g' 987/__|——| 19 |_| 78 pm.| 91 | 78 76 pm. 
16/2145/913 | 99%) 993) 104%) 194;——|__ 78 pm.| 913 77 pm. 
17/215 [91g 4/———| 99%; 99 1044! 194'——| 78 pm.| 914] 77 78 pm. 
isi2i¢ [91g 2 994] 994) ——| 194 | 91§| 77 78 pm. 
19j21szi91g % 993) 994) 19} ——| 78 79 pm. 
21——91§ 3 994 1043] 193/——/82 81 pm. ——| 79 80 pm. 
eeleiszi91g 3 100 | 94! 1043 81 pm. 914] 79 80 pm. 
e3i216 913 Z 99%, 994/ 1043] 193'——|81 82 pm.| 913] 79 80 pm. 
24/Hol. | — ew ies | | az. | 
26|2154 914 3 -| 993{ 994) 1043| 193,——|_ 80 pm.| 919| 80 78 pm. 
South Sea Stock, May 27, 104g; June 3, 1054. 
New South Sea Ann. June 2, 924 3; 3, 923 2. 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricnarvson, Gooptuck, and Co. 
J.B, NICHOLS AND SON, 25y PARLIAMENT-STREET. 
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